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New E Enyland—Giels 


EEE 
GLEN EDEN 


For high-school girls or graduates 
Hew York City, 50 minutes from | 
Magnificent buildings of granite; 
advantages exceptional. Choice 








GLEN E EDEN 
Suburba: ,? u 

th 4 venue 
Fiutiful grounds; 
of of studies a : 
Addre cording Secretary, 
ms: Be Stamford, Conn. 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


IN THE COUNTRY 
One Hour from New York 


Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut 
LASELL SEMINARY 


healthful and 
Music 
Course 


Glen Eden, 





school that develops well-trained, 
4 ihaet thsomanhood- Home Economics, 
Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial 
UY M. WINSLOW, Principal 
137 Woodland Road Auburndale, Mass. 


JUNIOR BRADFORD 
school for Bradford Academy 
 aeen stds and play. Arts and crafts. Al’ 
advantages of Bradford Academy equipment 
For Bovklets address The Director, 
139 Main Street. Bradford Acs Academy. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Highland Street. Natick, Mass. 
A ‘enn Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles 
from Boston. 46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic 
Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium. 5 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


THE CHAMBERLAYNE SCHOOL 


tensive preparation for college General and 
-_ “jal courses. Music, art, languages—native 
teachers. Out-of-door sports. 
2%1 Clarendon St., Cor. of Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Hass, 











THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877 
Opposite Smith College Campus. 
Miss HELEN E. THOMPSON, 

Northampton, 


Headmistress 
Massachusetts 


HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 
25 miles from Boston. Preparatory and General 
Courses. -year intensive course for College en- 
trance examinations. Household Economics. Strong 
courses in instrumental and vocal music. Horse- 
back Riding. All sports. 50 pupils 

Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kendall, Principals 

26 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
Springfield, | Mass 3 buildings Gymnasium, 
Swimming, Ball field, “Tennis, Horseback riding 
College Preparatory, General, Secretarial, and 
Special Courses. Housecraft, model practice house. 
35 girls. 12 teachers. Principals, John MacDuffie, 
Ph.D., Mi D., Mrs. Joh 1 Mac Dufe, 


- CHOATE SCHOOL | 


Home and day school for girls. Special emphasis 

on college preparatory work. 

Augusta Choate, Vassar A.B.. A.M 
1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, 


a 
Mass 38 





Mount Ida School for Girls 


Preparatory, 
tunities, 


finishing school. Exceptional oppor- 
with a delightful home life 
Send for Year Book 


Summit Street, Newton, 


HOUSE IN bie * PINES 
Norton, Mass. miles from Boston 
A School for Girls ue ba Mw lh and finish 
ing courses. Music, Art, Household Arts. Secre- 
tarial courses. Every attention, not only to habits 
of study, but to each girl's health and happiness 
Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal 


959 


Mass. 


Colle 


TENACRE—A Country School for Girls 
0 to 14 

Preparatory to Dana Hall, 14 miles from Boston 

All sports and athletics supervised and adapted to 

the age of the pupil. Finest instruction, care and 

influences iss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall, 

Wellesley, Mass. | 


Sem 


| New England — Boys 


me 


CARMEL HALL 


Country Boarding & Day School for Boys under 15 
Convenient to New York Moderaie rates. Boys’ | 
Summer Camp, Lake Congamot 
William H. Janes. Headmaster 
695 Park Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Cee, RIDGEFIELD 


Ridgefield. Conn. A country — 
for boys from 12 to 18, in the hi 

lands of the Berkshires. 50 ice 
from New York City. 
Theodore C. Jessup. 


Headmaster 


MILFORD | 
A college preparatory sctiool for boys of 16 and 
over. Formerly The Rosenbaum School. Small 
classes and individual instruction. Minimum tui- 
tion including room and board for the entire school 


year, $2 90) 
Samuel B. Rosenbaum, Principal, Milford, Conn. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


250 boys. 22 men Strictly preparatory for colle ge | 
Or engineering school. Junior Schoo; fur young boys. 
For catalog, address The Registrar, G. D. Church, | 
A. Samuel F. Holmes, M.A., Principal 
Worcester Mass. 








An Open Letter to 
School Executives 


OR the past seven years, the members of the HARPER’S 

BAZAR SCHOOL DEPARTMENT have dedicated their 
services to the interests of private schools and colleges. To 
this end the representatives who are here today have person- 
ally visit.d more than 700 schools throughout the country. 
And during the months to come, will visit schools which have 
not been called upon heretofore. 

The HARPER’S BAZAR offices have become the head- 
quarters of hundreds of school executives. We cordially in- 
vite you or your representatives to make use of these offices 
whenever possible. 


NEW YORK, 119 West 40th Street 
CHICAGO, 326 West Madison Street 
LOS ANGELES, Security Building 
PARIS, FRANCE, 2 Rue de La Paix 


In each one you will find telephone and stenographic service, 
with our compliments, and a manager more than willing to 
help you reach the prominent families in the vicinity. For 
further information, address 


Kenneth N. Chambers, Director 
HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL 
119 West 40th Street., 


BUREAU 
New York City 














Southern—Girls 








ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Florida 

YO-EDUCATLONAL — Inter-denomi- 

national. Standard courses le sading 
to A, B. degree. Special advantages in 
Music, Art, Home Economics and Busi- 
ness. Year round open air activities 
and water sports. Expenses $400. Write 
for catalogue. 























|} to five 
} instruction 


| aq New England School ogg DE HARRIS BoaTwR I BHT, » Vice e-Pres. 
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Southern—Girls 


ants NLAE eA 


vaste E agente s 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY | 


Founded 1802. 7 buildings. 13 | 
preparatory, Academic, Bust- 
Gymnasium and ath- 





——_—4 Sean tm 


Co-educational 
instructors. College 
Music. Junior School. 
fleld. Christian ideals. 
Vv. J. FRANCIS COOPER, D.D., Principal | 
Narragansett Bay, East Greenwich, R. 1. 


WA RD- BELMONT 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
WARD-BELMONT combines high- 
est academic training and advan- 

sss tages of extensive grounds and 

. equipment with that much-sought- 

ROXBURY Formerly Cheshire School. for Southern culture and refinement. 

A School for the Individual Classes limited 

t . WARD-BELMONT offers a_ six- 

boys. Hard work required Expert year course of study embracing tw 

ante ‘ ysically. Boys enter - Ss wo 

mentally and phys Is ial years of college. Its well-balanced 

whenever vacancies occur. For catalog, address curriculum meets the individual 
W. L. FERRIS, A.B., HEADMASTER 


needs of students. For information, 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 


acdress 
WARD-BELMO 
Belmont Terrace, Box 12, Nashville Tenn. 


hess, 
letie 
RE 


Cn 








ROXBURY SCHOOL, INC. 


TRAIN ING SCHOOL ‘AND. F ARM 
FOR 


INCORRIGIBLE BOYS 


years of age and over 
Alderbrook, Norwalk, 

















THE ROBERTS-BEACH SCHOOL 


Limite number of girls, individual instruction. 
Strong college >paratory and general course 
Outdoor life on acre estate near Baltimore. 
Rooms with private bath. 

Box 100 Md. 


| ST. HILDA’S HALL, Charles Town, W. Va. 


The Chevron School for Girls. Episcopal. In the 
Shenandoah Valley. College preparatory. Elective 
Courses. Music and Art. Athletics. Open air 
classes. Individual instruction. $600. Catalog. 
Mariah Pendleton Duval, Principal. 


15 
Address Supt.. Conn. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


Will understand your boy and help him to 
understand himself. 
RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster 
54 King Caesar Road. Duxbury, Mass. 


Catonsville, 








BRENAU COLLEGE. CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: Select patronage 30 states; pleasant 
social life; location foothills Blue “Ridge Mt 
North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; special 
advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science 
physical culture. New gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Catalog and illustrated bock, 

Address Brenav. Box H. 


WILLISTON—A School for Boys 


Preparatory for college or scientific school Di- 
rected work and play Junior School for young ! 
boys. A distinct school in its own building; 
separate faculty Address Archibald V.  Gal- 
braith, Principal sox H, Easthampton, Mass. 








NOBLE & GREENOUGH SCHOOL ! 
Dedham, Mass A country boarding and day 

School, 9 miles from Boston. 100 acres. On the 

Charles River. Superb mansion. Gymnasium and 

boathouse. Athletic field Preparation for college 

and scientific schools Address Charles Wiggins, 

2nd Headmaster 


Gainesville, Ga 





HOLLINS COLLEGE For Women 
Hollins, Virginia 
Standard College Courses 
Sachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Music 
Admission by certificate or examination. 
students For catalogue address 

Estes Cocke, Sec’y, Box 335 


for 
degrees. 


300 


Founded 1842 


THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS SCHOOL 
A school that appeals to the young Ameri- 
can Boy and the discriminating parent. Ex- 
penents of clean sport, fair play, and thoro 
work. ALexanper H. Mitcnerr, Principal, 
B K. Bille Mass 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Young 

Box B Roanoke, Va. 
famed for heaith and beau 
and full Junior College 
omestic Science 


Harris, President 


f Virginia 
t Preparatory 
courses a » ca ’ io 


’ MATTIE P 


> x rica, 








GARRISON FOREST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Less than an hour from 
Baltimore. A country school with all city advan- 
tages. Intermediate, College Prep., Special Music 
and Art Courses 3oarding Dept. limited. Horse 
back riding; all sports. Catalog. Miss Mary M 
LivIncsTon, Priacipal, Box B, Garrison, Md 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 


In the Bluegrass of Tennessee 


Oldest Episcopal Schoo! in country. Fee $600. 
Write for catalogue. Ernest B. Cruikshank, Pres., 
Columbia, _ Tennessee. 


New Eng- | 
issue of | 
representative | 


1" you are seeking a- School in 
and, you will find in every 
Bazar a list of 
which we have personally visited. 
These Schools will be glad to send you de- 
scriptive literature or have a_ representa- 
tive call to see you 


Harper's 
schools 





7 





vera temten 8 agai 


on —, 


New ‘teeet~Rid 


HOLMEWOOD JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Boys and girls, 4 to 12 
be Connecticut Hills, one hour from New York | 
Citv. Open air classes Rate $60.00 per month 
Mrs. L. S. Tebbetts. New Canaan, Connecticut 





1853 MARYLAND COLLEGE 1922 


Fireproof Buildings. 
Private Bath .. 
Running Water 
Plain Room .. 
Catalogue. Address Box 10B, Lutherville, Maryland 


ed 


| For Girls. 





|FLORIDA MILITARY 


| Box 418 





| “The 
' Our catalog will help you to choose wisely. 


FLORIDA 
Miss Harris’ Florida School 
Grammar and college preparation courses. 
Outdoor classes. Ocean bathing and golf all year. 
Iss JULIA ame .MORB HARRIS 


M1 
804 First Avenue, 8S. iami, Florida 





Washington— Girls 








NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
For Younger Women Washington, D.C., Suburbs 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Two-year Junior College. Condensed college work 

vith additional vocational courses. 
Music, Art and Expression. Diplomas ,4 
with Domestic Science 4 
courses. 90-acre cam- 

pus. Outdoor sports. 
Gymnasium and swim- 

ming pool. Clubs for 

recreation and social 

activities 

Karly _regis- 


required. 
Address Reg.strar, 





Box 170, Forest en, 











KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 
For young women, Courses: music, languages, 
painting. sculpture, dancing, expression, dramatie 
art; academic or college subjects. Courses elective. 
according to amount of work taken. 

d MRS. AUGUST KING-SMITH, Directors 

New Hampshire _Ave., _D. c. 


24th year 
credited preparatory 


Limited to graduates of ac- 

and high schools. Two-year 

college and special courses Effective use 

Educational advantages of the National — 
2111 S Street, N. W., Washington, 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892 
Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 
1924 Florida Ave., Washington D.C. 


COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Beautiful location in National Capital, High School, 
College Preparatory and Collegiate Courses. Com- 
plete Domestic Science and Secretarial depart- 
ments. Music, Art, and Expression. Well ordered 
— ane social life. Athletics. 
Charlotte Crittenden Everett, Principal 

1533. "Eighteenth Street, N. W.. Washington, dD. Cc 














il Southern—Boys 


NAT 








ota 


PALMBEACH SCHOOL 


For Boys 


Elementary school. December to April. 
Athletics 


W. W. Ferguson, 
Park Avenue. Orange, 


day 


Headmaster 


201 New Jersey 





ACADEMY 
30 miles south of Jack- 


On the St. Johns River 
Outdoor fea- 


sonville. Boys from 8 to 15 years 
tures al] the year round. 
COL. GEO. W. HULVEY, Supt. 
Magnolia Springs, Florida 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Prepares for universities and business life. Person- 
al attention. R. O. T. C. under U. 8S. War De- 
ijrd year. New $250,000 fireproof equip- 
ment. Rate $600 Cotelogee. 
Departinent tatalogu 

Maj. Morgan H. Hudgins, 





partment 


Principal 
Waynesboro, Va. 


BLACKSTONE MILITARY ACADEMY | 
College Preparatory and home school for boys in 
healthful Piedmont section of Virginia. Full 
Commercial Courses New fire proof Administra- 
tion Building, Barracks and complete Gymnasium 
ready by Fall Tuition $525.00 For catalogue 
iddress Col. E. S. LIGON, President 
Box M, Blackstone, Va. 


STAU NTON 


MIL ITARY AC AD EMY 
ys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Unt- 
san sities, Government Academies or Business. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool and athletic park. $600,000 
plant Charges $600 ar To? address 
Col. Thos. H. Russell, B. 
Box B (Kable Station), Grenson, va. 


TOME SCHOOL 


National Boarding School for Boys. 
Rate $1000 
Peasopy BrusnH, 
Port Deposit, 








Ph.D., Director 
Md. 


MurRRAY 





TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 

Box 82, Sweetwater, Tenn. 

to society, yourself, and your bop te 
utmost care the school which wil 
Tennessee Military Institute ts 

Rest Known Military School.’* 

Write 


You owe it 
choose with 
help mould him 
South’s 








ALVIEM | 


b 


DRAMA 


PHOTO PLAY 


Concentration courses include actual stage 
experience and appearances at Alviene Art 
Theatre, 
good 
structors. 


4% West 72nd St., 





’"s Bazar School Bureau w 


hen 





in New 
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; Professional Schoc 73 
Western— Boys i rofessional Schools i Professional | 
aren _ ~~ 
| 


PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big school for little boys (as 
young as six but not over four- 
teen) where the little fellows get 
home care and training Your 
boy will be safe here while he 
learns worthwhile things. Sym- 
pathetic intelligent guidance 
everywhere Military training, 
modified to meet boys’ needs, 
makes alert, erect and prompt 
Let Page start your boy so he 


will go right Lady teachers to 
fifth grade House Mothers 
Ask for the Page catalog. Ad 


dress 

ROBERT A. GIBBS, H'dmaster 
Route 7, Box 948 

Los Angeles California 








T 


NORTHWESTERN MILITARY 
Lake 


Preparatory 
discriminating parents, 


COLYER 


HORPE 
SCHOOL 


One hour from Chicago. — 
Address Lake Forest, Illinois 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


For catalog address The | 
Culver, Ind | 


Boys under 1* 


and Naval Academy—Endowed. } 
Geneva, Wisconsin The distinctive advan- 

and offered by this College | 
will prove of 

Col. R. P, Davidson, 


methods 
School 


SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY | 


Prepares for Colleges 
University of California's highest scholastic rating 
Christian 
year 
Address 


West Point and Annapolis | 

| 

influences Land and water sports all 

Summer session July 1-September 1. Catalog 

President, Box H, Pacific Beach Sta 
San Diego, California 








Western—Girls 





uanraet 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


Founded 
Two and four year courses with degrees. Spec 
courses. 
Athletic 


1827 50 minutes from St. Louis, 


Music Department of unexcelled merit. 
field. gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis 


courts 


J. 


L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 522, St. Charles, Mo. 





Professional 














American Academy 
of 


Dramatic Arts 
FOUNDED IN 18864 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dra- 

matic and Expressional Training in 
America. Connected with Charles 

Frohman’s Empire Theatre and Com- | 
panies Fall term begins October 

26th. For information apply to | 

| 

| 


THE SECRETARY 


175 Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK $3 








COMBS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 3sth year 


Individual instruction 
applied including Public Performance 
ferred 
Dormitories for women. 
Write for book. 
tor, Box B, Broad and Reed Streets, Philadelphia. 


All branches theoretical and | 
Degrees con- 
Relations with Univ. of Pa. | 
Inatruction the year round 
GriLeert RayNouips Comps, Direc- 


Reciprocal 





HELEN MOLLER 


Little Theatre For The Greek Dance 


The only School where the Greek Dance is taught | 


in its true form of beauty 
Lexington Theatre 


New York | 










NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION | 


Courses for advanced students and be- | 
ginmers. — Elocution. Public Speaking 
Drama, Pantomime Speech defects 
cured. Evening Classes. 


332 West 56th Street, NEW YORK CITY | 








address 








| BLOCK MAKING, MODELING, 
SCHOOL? |DRAPING and the HANDLING 
)F MATERIALS. 
OPERA SPEECH 

STAGE DANCING | Designing by Psychology of Line, 
Color, Ornamentations and Materials, 
SINGING tL enables the Designer to excel and 

Learn to Act by -‘cting Exes his or her abil- 


developing poise, personality and 
graduating artists 20 In- 
For catalog write Sec’y. 


Room 20, New York 





MAY WE HELP YOU? 


HE Services of this School Bureau are not con- 
fined exclusively to Harper’s Bazar subscriber’s. 
Do not hesitate to write to us for School informa- 
tion because your name may not be on our sub- 
We are always pleased to give 


scriber’s list. 


information to a reader of Harper’s Bazar. 
dress your letter personal!y to 
Kenneth N. Chambers, Director 
HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL BUREAU 


119 West 40th Street 


Ad- 


New York City 
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Dance and Pantomime---ADOLPH BOLM. 


Asst. Constantin Kobeleff, (from the Imperial Theatre in Petrograd). 
Dalcroze Eurythmics under supervision of Marguerite Heaton from the 


N. Y. School of Dalcroze. 


Hygienic and Aesthetic Body Culture. (Dr. Mensendieck’s System) —by Paula Pogany. 


Anne Neacy, Courses in Costuming. 


Catalogue on request. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


BLUM’S BUILDING 


OF THE DANCE 


ADOLPH BOLM 


from the Imperial Theatre in 
Petrograd, Diaghilev’s “Russian 
Ballet, Metropolitan Opera Co., 
now director Chicago Opera 
Ballet 


announces the opening of his 


624 S. MICHIGAN BLVD. 











Byron W. King's School’of Oratory 


Elocution and Speech Arts, 
Courses for Teachers. Lyceum 
and Chautauqua Work 

Speech defects, loss of Voice 
positively cured Largest 
School of Speech Arts in 
Amertea Send for prospectus 
Mt. Oliver 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SCHOOL of the THEATRE 


Threshold Playhouse 
DIRECTORS DIRECTORS 
Crarg Tree Mayor FRANK CRAVEN 
Water Hamppen EL six FERGUSON 


GrorGE ARLISS Brock PEMBERTON 

RacHEL CroTHERS ERNEST TRUEX 

Rozert E. Jones Ww. Lyon Pueps 

KENNETH MacGowan] OSE RuBEN 

Artuur Hopkins Grant MITCHELL 

ArtHUR Hout Hazarp SuHort 
Stuart WALKER 


Six months’ stock experience be- 
fore graduation—Professionai 
Directors Only—Scenic Design— 
Production —Dancing —Fencing 


—Pantomine. Voice Develop- 
ment—Shakespearean Reading, 
etc. 

Next Entrance Date, January 2ni. 


For catalog, write Clare Tree Major, Director 


571 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 














P. Clement Brown 


Che Parisian Technique through the 

Psychology 

includes 
ARCHITECTURAL 


(Illustration), 


ity far greater than the aver- 
age Designer. 


COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC 
DRAMATIC AND 
SPEECH ARTS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MACLEAN 


2835 S. Michigan Ave. 


| UESTOFF 
ISEROVA 


Russian School of 


DANCING 


Ballet, Interpreta- 
tive and 
Ball Room Dancing 
Children’s Courses 
a Specialty 
Baby Work 
Classes 
Private Lessons 
Normal Courses 
Write for Booklet B 








The Vestoff-Serova Tert Booka hare been ac- 
cepted aa indispensable by students. 
Catalog with 800 dances described, om request. 
BALLROOM SUITES 

for RENT for 
Private Classes, Weddings, 


Dances, etc 


M. Veronine Vestotf Mile. Sonia Serova 
47 West 72nd Street New York 


Telephone Columbus 6212 and 9283 
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Costume or 
Millinery Design 
De Luxe with 





of Line Method which 


ANATOMY 
PROFESSIONAL 






























































ART 
IN DRESS 


P. Clement Brown 
is the subject of a 


NEW BOOK just off 











COSTUME 
and 
MILLINERY 

DESIGN 





Before you decide on a School of 
Costume or Millinery Desigr 
write for this free authentic book 
by America’s Foremost Designer 


In Costume Design, as with any 
other subject, the selection of the 
most successful school is of vital 
importance to your success. 
Fashion Academy is the oldest 
and largest school of its kind in 
the United States. 

—a national institution devoted 
exclusively to teaching Costume 
and Millinery Design and Fash- 
ion Illustration. 

—the school with thousands of successful 
students and graduates in every state in 
the Union. 

—the school whose graduates number 
among the highest-salaried professional de- 
signers in the country. 

—the school whose teachers are practical 
experts with years of experience in the 
actual producing field. 

—the school with three completely equipped 


resident schools in the three cities indi- 
cated below. 

—the school which is endorsed by every 
important fashion publication in _ this 
country. 

—and the school which is regularly paid 
large fees by big manufacturers for style 
suggestions and advice. 

The remarkable record of Fashion Aca- 
demy, over eleven years, demands that 
every woman who is interested in these 


fascinating, practical, money making, and 
money saving arts investigate this su- 
preme school, if she would be assured of 
securing complete, efficient, and practical 
instruction. 

Write today for the book illustrated 
above. It is the most exhaustive treatise 
of its kind ever published. We shall be 
glad to send your copy without charge or 
the slightest obligation. : 
State whether you would be interested in 
studying at home or under the personal 
instruction of our practical experts 

For Resident School information, address 
school nearest you; for Home Study in- 
formation write to me_ personally. Use 
the coupon below. 


Emil Alvin Hartman 
Director 








the press 
The first edition of the text book 
by P. Clement Brown which consists 
of a practical reference book for de- 
signers on the psychology of line, 
color, ornamentation and materials! 
as well as a home study mail course 
in fashion designing. This book con-| 
tains over 50 designs of the best 
problems of the day. With every 
book comes a complete draft: 
ing set for producing the models. 
Send $10 to New York studic 
and book will be sent 
by return mail. 







620 FIFTH AVE. 
at 50th St New York 






FASHION ACADEMY, Inc. 


21 E. 79th St., Near 5th Ave., New York 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
1432 N. Broad St. Scottish Rite Temple 
MBASESLELESESEE SES ER EEE ECE EEE ESE 

Fashicn Academy, Inc. Studio No. H.B.10 
21 East 79th St., New York 
Please send me your FREE illustrated 
book with full information. 


Resident School J Home Study 0 
Name 
Address 


(Kindly write plainly) 
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These Schools Are 


Recommended by 











Harpe» 








= : 
Professional 


el 
Natural Cyalent ) 
or Art... 
Organized, Made Available 
to Industry or Commerce 
and Directed into Paying 
Channels... 
\wentieth Year Begins ere 6th 


Fe Bitectare Beamination C9 
CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


CARL N.WERNTZ~ Director 


6) East Madison Street Chicago, Lees 





MASTER SCHOOL 
OF UNITED ARTS 


usio—paintir g—seul pture—architecture 
Upera ciass— ba! let—drama—lectures, 
312 W. 54th a., N. ¥. City. 


The Art Students League of New York 


47th year. Classes in Life Drawing and Painting, 

Portrait, Still Life, Illustration and Composition, 

Antique and Modeling New School of Graphic 

Arts under Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Goudy 
Box H, 215 West 57th St., New York 











Study Interior Decoration 
A home study course in making your 
home beautiful or preparing for an 
agreeable and lucrative profession 
Send for catalogue A5. 

N.Y School of Interior Decoration 
101 Park Avenue New York w York City 


THE FLORENCE WILDE STUDIO OF ILLUSTRATION 


63 West 9th Street New York 
Short, practical courses in all branches of commer 
eial illustration, under personal supervision of 
Mrs. Wilde, formerly of Pratt Institute. Enroll- 
ment limited 








METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 W. 57th Street, New York 
MODERN COLOR 
For Portrait, Landscape, Poster, Stage Lighting 
and Designing. Custume and Interior Design, 
Also Home-Study Courses 





The Seely School 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondent or Resident. An 8 week daily 
ay morning and evening sessions Taught 

actical way. MAISON DES ARTS 
118 PMADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 








SCHOOL of FINE 
ARTS and CRAFTS, Inc 


Miss KATHERINE B. CHILD, Director 
Room 409. 349 Newbury Street. Boston. Mass. 













DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
sale, retail or home use Yay and Evening Classes. 
Call or write for particulars. McDowell Dress- 
making and Millinery Schools. Estab. 1876. Char- 
tered under Regents. 58 West 40th St.. N. Y. 








EDITH YOUNG ART SCHOOL 
Costume Design 
Illustration and Anatomy 
Resident Course by Mail 
Unusual Methods Highly Endorsed 
607 Broad St., Newark, N-. J. 


FASHION— ART STUDIO 
: OF DESIGNING 
$26 Vine Street. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Fashion Illustration, Costume Designing, Stage 
Arts, Textile Design, Posters, Commercial Art, 
and Life Drawing. Send tor Catalog—H. 








Professional Schools 


Are you thinking of studying Music, Art, Dancing, 
Costume Designing, Interior Decoration any of 
the professions’ Harper's Bazar School Bureau will 
help you find the right school. 








interactional Pesteesional Art Soteing 


Li 
SCHOOL OF FINE. AND APPLIED. ART 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Send for 
circular 


he classes complete. Register now for 


Aliress Secretary, 2239 Broadway, 
ew York 
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EXPECT GREAT THINGS 
by 
Katharine Gibbs 


“Expect great things! Expect great things of 
your fellow men and of yourself. For. great 
opportunities are ahead; greater than any that 
have come before. But only those who have the 
courage and the vision to expect them will profit 
when they come.” 


LMOST every one has a definite opinion of his own 
regarding the place of women in business. Whether 
ve like it or not, she is there to stay with an ever 

increasing stronghold. Words of warning, from men who 
are not ready to welcome her, who do not expect great 
things, are growing fainter and more faint. Words of 
complaint from women who are not rei¢y to be welcomed, 
who have not the courage and the vision to expect great 
things of themselves, still come with familiar ring: “A 
woman’s career is blocked by lack of openings; by unjust 
male competition; by prejudice; by the fact that business 
is outside of a woman’s natural sphere; and, finally, that 
she seldom is granted a just reward by way of salary, recog- 
nition, or responsibility.” 


x 


T has been my experience that women command re- 

muneration in proportion to the value of the service 

rendered ; and that the average type of service offered to-day 
is as much to be criticized as is the average salary. 

Many college women, unwilling to devote more time 
to specialized training, expect to step from college to the 
top of the ladder in earning power and responsibility. Where- 
as, four years of college preparation, although of inestimable 
value as the foundation of a business career, because it 
produces a well trained mind, does not usually include the 
technology of a sound business understanding. Men either 
go to a professional school after leaving college, or begin 
at the bottom and work up, with the expectancy of devoting 
many years to the climb. Women, also, must either be 
specially prepared for service in business or lose valuable 
time in attaining positions commensurate with their aspira 
tions. 


x 


WISE man has said, “Know where you are going and 
4% the world will step aside.” Lack of inspiration, cour- 
age, and determination, coupled with lack of training, are 
the greatest real blocks in a woman’s career. These attained, 
all other barriers will cease to exist. 

A broad vision, a practical imagination, and self-reliance 
are qualities as necessary to the successful business woman 
as is her efficiency in the concrete service she offers. Secre- 
tarial and executive positions of the highest type are open 
only to women who also possess a “creative potentiality” 
above and beyond the technique of expert routine work. 
There are many gaps in our educational, social, and business 
structures waiting to be filled by women who have not only 
had the necessary training to do well a detached and techni- 
cal piece of work, but who are capable of playing a respon- 
sible part of creative significance. This type of women 
has long been playing responsible parts in the functioning 
of our government, in public service, business enterprise 
and industry. 

x 


UCCESSFUL business enterprise, for women as well as 

men, is built upon the ability of a trained mind to face 

risks, and to deal with the experiments necessary to meet the 
needs of an expanding civilization. 
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Katharine Gibbs School of 


Secretarial and Executive 
Training for Educated Women 
Resident and day School, 2417 Berkeley St , Boston, 
Day School, 101 Park Ave., New York Cit 





THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


SECRETARIES 
THREE MONTHS INTENSIVE COURSE 
St “a enter on any date. Individua; instrue- 


Graduates registered. 
342 Madison Avenue 


Vv. M. Wheat, Director 
“Knoceledge Is Power’ 


Our Secretarial and Executive 
courses provide real knowledge. 
You can start to-day 
Brown School of Commerce 
25 West 45th St., New York City 
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- COSTUME DESIGN 





Fashion Llustration Pattern Making 
Garment Sketching Draping Grading 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
Evening 7 Saturday Afternoon 2-4 
THE MODERN FASHION SCHOOL 


104 W. 43d St. Bet. Bway. & 6th Ave. N. Y. C. 








Distinctive Millinery is the Mark of a 
Well Dressed Woman 


Learn to create your own exclusive styles al @ 
theroughly practical aud well-equipped school, 
under the personal direction of an expert 

Completion of course permits fulfilling respon- 
te lucrative px uitio ns. Day and Evening Classes, 


klet Upon reque 


ADE LAIDE MILLER STUDIO 
20 WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY (Just off Fifth Ave.) 


The Miss Farmer School of Cookery 





Home of the Boste ooking School Cook Bec 
Cookery and Banco ae By Te huique for the home ai ~ 

for egg na use. Six months and intensive short 
ourses Ss for booklet, Miss Alice Bradley, 


Principal, 30 " wantientnn Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





for Physical 

The Sargent Sch School ‘Eaucztion 

Established Lss1 Sooklet on request, 

D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 








HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
Affiliated with New York University 

Students enrolled for Sept. and Feb. Exceptional 
residence facilities. Excellent. positions for gradu- 
ates. Address Miss Harriette Melissa Mills, Prin., 
Nine B, New York University Bidg., Washington 
Square, New York City. 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 





A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure,and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. Jd. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of L' =} ania 


15u-page cataiogue free, Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 19 8 





STUDENT NURSES WANTED 


The Jamaica Hospital offers a two year 
and two months course. Uniforms, books, 
board, room and washing furnished, $15.00 
per month first year, $20.00 per month 
second year. 

The Hospital is twenty minutes from New 


York City. Home surroundings and good 
care by hospital authorities. Good work 
assured after graduation. Address Sup’t. 


The Jamaica Hospital, Jamaica, N. Y. 
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Camps -- 
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SARGENT CAMPS 
Peterboro, N. H. 
The Athletic Camps for Girls. Senior Camp, ages 
15-20 Junior ¢ nip ages 8-15. Sargent Camp 
Club, ages 20 
ADD RESS. "SECRETARY. 8 Everett St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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i T eachers! Agencies a: 


Su yee sete 


THE - FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Offers unparalleled service. Nearly every 
private school in America has employed 
teachers on our recommendatior 


C. S. CROSMAN, 225 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 





pringfield, Mass. 
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The strongest endorsement ever 
given to any musical instrument 


There. are no better judges of performance 


than those who themselves perform. Practically 


without exception, all those who represent most 


in the world of musical art choose the Victrola 


as the one best instrument to perpetuate their 


achievements. The purchase of a Victrola there- 


fore carries with it assurances of satisfaction 


which can be obtained in no other music-repro- 


ducing instrument. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records 
demonstrated at all dealers in Victor products on 


the Ist of each month. 


Victrola 









“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Camden, New Jersey 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
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Winter Fashions Number 


with crimes 
of all coun- 
visited her— 
And under 


ENICE the beautiful, brimming 
and passions, sung by the poets 
tries, painted by every artist who has 
this Venice never forgets her mask. 
her domino, she remains ever concealed—and 
alluring. 
For two seasons, fashionable Paris has been 
enjoying taken Venice just 
before its fall, and it is in the period of the 


panier gown, the coiffure with long plumes, the 


decorations from 


domino and laces that I see Venice. 

With her traditional tricorn, holding a white 
mask in her slender fingers, a red rose in her 
mouth, Venice wears a voluminous gown with 
paniers, and through its gilded tulle, one sees her 
form, bound in a Two small 
Cupids, her inseparable attendants, emerge from 
garlands of flowers. 


Silhouetted against the dark blue background 


mass of roses. 


of twilight shadows, from which vague outlines 
of carnival figures rise, Venice stands on a bronze 
Each step is bas-relief, 
representing men, prostrate, lending their shoul- 
ders to the light steps of Venice, while their hands 
hold tiny caskets, filled with wealth, the offerings 
of the merchants of every country. 


stairway. adorned in 


Venice, as we see her unmasked, is but extrava- 
gance and luxury, and to-day’s fashion is to 
lift her domino that her magnificence and 
splendor may reign, at least during the season of 
balls, just as they did during the days and nights 
of Venetian life, before the city’s downfall. 


SO 


“HRISTMAS is as Christmas does, to para- 
phrase a well-worn admonition and _ point 

a moral to our jolly tale. The next issue 

of Harper’s Bazar is the Christmas Number, a 
number filled like a bumpy, old-fashioned Christ- 


mas stocking with Christmas ideas, suggestions, 
notions and what all and what not, dear me, 
what not! Christmas greetings of a dozen doz- 


en kinds for every one, from the smallest, giggly- 
esti to the largest, solemnest, rattles and pipes, yes. 
and books and perfumes, and all selected to make 
shopping easy and Christmas a pleasure. That’s 
why Harper’s Bazar has decided to dress up and 
play Santa Claus for this one December frost- 


in the U. S. A, 
Joseph A. Moore, 


Harper's Bazar is published month); 
dent, Ray ong, vice-president; 
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Editorial 


Comment 


spangled, sleigh-bell month. Just to make it easy 
for you to do your Christmas shopping without 


worry. 


But because we are planning to help you with 
your Christmas giving, don’t think that we have 
put aside the real business of spreading before 
you the fascinating news of the Paris shops, the 
Fifth Avenue shops, society and just a dash of 


fiction. 
There is the 
stance, which 


William 


we hope you are enjoying, and 


J. 


Locke 


serial for 


in- 


which has several months to run before the final 
Then, we will probably cleave to our 


chapter. 


steadfast purpose of publishing another 


by the 
treasurer; 


W. 
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ways another—of Mildred Cram’s intelligent and 
well written short stories. Again, we hav> Don- 
ald Ogden Stewart. This time, he has written an 
impertinent little thing called “A Few Helpful 
Suggestions for Christmas.” Naturally, it is 
satirical in intent, while quite harmless 

Above all, Christmas is the time for tobog- 
gans, skates and sleighs, tinkling bells and shout- 
ng laughter. There will be sports costumes for 


winter weather, and a few words about Lake 
Placid and St. Moritz. 

But after all, this is a Christmassy gifty 
number, which emphasizes again what we were 


saying, that Christmas is as Christmas does 


hh Hearst, president; C. H. Hathaway, vice-presi 
Street, New York City. Single Copies, 50 cents 
(All subscriptions are payable in advance and 


In ‘requesting change ot 


Post Office and Bethlehem, Pa., second-class 
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VENICE GLIMPSED BY THE ARTIST DRIAN 


Baron de Mever writes, in a letter from Venice we shall publish soon, “Every 
vear I seem to say the same old words, ‘Well, next year I shall try to find new 
“playgrounds”,’ but when the time comes for plans to be made—the Lido, with 
wonderful Venice as a background. I shall not launch forth into descriptions: 
of Venice. I shall let Drian do this. He volunteers to make some sketches.” 
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Baron de Meyer and the greatest comedienne of France went the rounds of the col- 


lections of the “grandes maisons.” 


Baron de Meyer has written, in the article below, 


his impression of the opening collections of some of the most important of these houses. 


PARIS COLLECTIONS SEEN 


FTER an all too short but sunny vacation 

I felt well rested and ready for work— 

photographic—and I thought of Paris, 
empty, all to myself, and of leisure to concentrate 
on work and give you of my very best. 

However, here I am, literally struggling to 
defend myself against my many friends, especial- 
ly against those from the States, on shopping bent. 

“Hallo! Are you back in town? Let’s go 
and see the Callot collection,” or “Do come 
with me; I don’t dare go into Cheruit’s alone. 
I can not afford anything, but am dying for you to 
show me what is worn.’”’ Another asks “for just 
an hour,” which means three or four. 

The only variation to the theme is the name 
of the house, for each of the ladies has, of course, 
her predilections. 

Some even suggest a “general round,” a person- 
ally conducted tour—Callot, Worth, Poiret, or 
Chanel; anything and everything as long as I 
share their peregrinations. The openings having, 
@, you know, only recently taken place, the femi- 
nine mind is thrilled by thoughts of novelty. 

However, I am firm and steadily refuse—with 
grace. Of course “collections” must be seen by 
me. The round of all the big maisons de couture 
must be made. I must know what is worn and 
what I shall decide to present to the readers of 
Harper’s Bazar, but this all shall be done alone. 

How can I concentrate on such important mat- 
ters with charming companions diverting my at- 
tention ? 


OWEVER, man is frail—I have always 

said so—for with all this persistently firm 
attitude of saying “No” and “No” again, I have 
succumbed ! 

And why ? Because of subtle flattery and innate 
vanity. But, if I fall there certainly are extenu- 
ating circumstances, for a great artist, the great- 
est comédienne of France, whose taste is accepted 
here as nothing short of perfect, claimed my 


By BARON DE MEYER 


Illustrated by Etienne “Drian 


advice. How could I be expected to refuse her? 

This brilliant artist leaves for America next 
month on a first visit. She doesn’t know the 
country, nor the public, nor what styles would 
please them most. I realized that to accompany 
her was by no means a waste of time, but in a 
sense my duty to the American public at large. 
So we sallied forth, and started very seriously 
the grand tour of frivolities. 


Y charming friend wanted to see all; she 
would go everywhere, buy everything. She 
needs from twenty-five to fifty dresses. Last 
season’s frocks are old, perfectly hideous, and oh, 
so démodé! That’s what she says. Of course 
we all know better. We started with Callot. 
As you know, one has to sit through the very 
large “collection” and write down names, or num- 
bers, of gowns one fancies—‘Sylvanie,” “Scheh- 
erezade,” “Soleil d’Orient,” and other lovely ap- 
pellations—before the vendeuse takes the slight- 
est notice of an order. 

If you venture to make a remark, the stately 
and impressive lady reproves one very gently: 
“The collection has not completely passed, we 
shall discuss this later.” 

One’s patience gets sorely tried, and one is so 
bewildered by having seen so much that often one 
feels too exhausted to wish for anything, and 
give an order. 

Not so my friend, for after two hours of patient 
waiting she was rewarded by having the sales- 
lady lead the way to one of the twenty-four 
artistic and very lovely dressing-rooms, to which 
were brought all the “Sylvanies,” “Scheherezades’ 
and “Soleils d’Orient” her list contained. She 
fits them all, she wants them, and, I believe, 
orders most of them. 

My own impression of Callot, summing up 
what I had seen, was not just one garment 
or another, but brocades, rich in color and design, 
shot with gold or silver, often both; velvets in 





BY A CONNOISSEUR 


deep or vivid shades; laces in metal thread, heavy 
with beads; embroideries, Persian, Hindoo and 
Chinese; sinuous oriental drapings, hoops, and 
slender lines. So much for generalization, for in 
detail they remained “Callot forever.” 

We were pretty well worn out by having seen 
so much, so we had to put off going to Lanvin’s 
and Chéruit’s. We went the next day. 

At Lanvin’s the same custom of watching pa- 
tiently, with no permissible interruption, pre- 
vails. However, as it has often been said of 
Jeanne Lanvin, and with perfect justification, she 
has more individuality in her art than almost 
any other dressmaker in Paris. One is never bored. 

Her models generally represent a distinctive 
period, this season the moyen dge. Some say this 
collection is almost too pictorial. Anyway she has 
certainly sounded a new note, and a picturesque 
one at that. “Picturesque” seems very un-Parisian 
as a term, from the modern Parisienne’s point of 
view, whose ideal these days is “unpictorial chic.” 


E this as it may, one is compelled to admira- 
tion for the Lanvin brain, so full of invention 
and new ideas. 

Nearly all of her gowns have high collars and 
sleeves, typical of the Italian Renaissance. These 
models have long, full skirts and fitted bodices, 
true to the period. Purple and deep violets are 
some of the favorite tones. They somehow seem 
new shades, so little have they been worn these 
last few seasons. Curious looking hats go with 
this type of gown. They are real helmets, mostly 
made of velvet, and cover the head entirely 
They have a high standing, comb-like piece from 
ear to ear, forming a half moon over the head. 
In some cases, this halo is made of fur, or has a 
tulle veil draped over it. 

Such hats are, without doubt, the only really 
new hats in Paris at present, for I’ve been to 
Rebou, Marie Louise, and Marthe Collot’s and 
have seen most of last summer’s models in straw, 








(Below) A gown 
with the wide 
Egyptian girdle 
tight about the hips, 
jeweled with green 
and red and gold 
beads and 
with a fringe of 
beads in the front, 
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is made of gold lace, 
straight hanging and 
with the inimitable 
Worth 


gesture 
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Les deux modéles déposés 
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(Left) The silvery 
shimmering — greens 
that Paris wears 
this season are 
particularly lovely 


in the evening. 





Worth used green 
velvet for this 
wrap, embroidered 
it with gold and 
silver, and placed a 
sable collar across 


] 


its velvet shoulders. 





and lace still on the stands 
paraded for the foreign buyers. 

By the way, Marthe Collot—not Callot—is a name I want you to 
remember. It is a new house, and I shall certainly have interesting 
things to say of it as time goes on. Her taste and the atmosphere to 
be found in her establishment are what is called in Paris dans la mode 
It needs a long stage in very French surroundings for a stranger to know 
what is meant by this expression. 

I go to many of the most famous dressmaking houses, see sartorial 
novelties without number, exquisite textures, inventions, style, in fact, 
the fashions for which Paris is so justly celebrated and yet, so much of 
this tremendous effort seems uninteresting, fundamentally antiquated, and 
out of date—démodé. Thi. applies to some of the world-renowned 
houses one hears so much about, houses that every year turn out millions 
of franc’s worth of business. 

Somehow, in spite of having all the business they can handle, they 
have in a certain degree ceased to preserve the true Parisian spirit. They 
work for exportation, and to coin money. 


At Maria Guy’s crinoline shapes were 


HE same inartistic point of view applies to hats. Some of the most 

important modistes have crowds of women in their shops buying their 
mode!s at which, were I a French Elegante, I would never dream of look- 
ing. Such creations seem designed for the proverbial French mother-in- 
law, “la belle mére de province,” as the saleslady in a famous house 
wittily remarked. They are profusely decorated with aigrettes and para- 
dise plumes, and easily run up to two and three thousand francs a hat 

Other houses, smaller ones, I will admit, are often much more up tc 
date. They turn out carefully prepared and fitted shapes, mostly black 
with hardly any trimming, but with a thousand franc lace veil draped 
over all, and quite ready to receive one of those fashionable double pins 
from Cartier made of onyx and diamonds in an artistic setting, and 
which may be worth just anything. 

However, we have wandered—wandered to hats and pins from Cartier 
—when my sole object was to tell about the visits we paid, my fair friend 
and I, in quest of fashion and novelty in dress. 

Our next call was at Chéruit’s where wonderful surprises were 
in store for us. The house of Chéruit, or rather Madame Boulanger, 
ranks amongst the foremost creative artists in Paris. In her own wa) 
she stands alone. Every time I view one of her collections, I have the 
same feeling, always the same impression of seeing one of the most in- 
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(Right) The short 
jacket worn with a 
plain embroidered 
crépe skirt is one of 
the things Paris 
does particularly 
gracefully. Worth 
has embroidered this 
jacket of white 
cloth with black 
silk flowers; there 
is a jeweled belt and 











trimming of sealskin. 


dividual manifestations of L’art dans le Couture. 

One can not say her clothes are oriental, or 
de style, for they are only modern, individual and 
typically Parisian in type. They have a great 
deal of personal originality and are, in some 
cases, almost fantastic in their 
novelty. 

Madame Boulanger’s person 
ality pervades them all, be it 
in shape, in texture, or detail. 
They are a font of new ideas, a 
source of inspiration everlasting. 
We both enthused over a coat- 
gown, very sinuous and softly 
clinging, made in a soft shade of 
fuchsia velvet, lined with black, 
and scalloped at the edges. A 
band of skunk, producing a high 
collar, and another band around 
the hips, gave one the impression 
of a coat and skirt. 


VERY new material is lac- 
P quered black charmeuse. I 
saw it used with fringes of er- 
mine tails. With this gown went 
a short cape of ermine and a hat 
to match. A day gown of brown 
charmeuse seemed heavily em- 
broidered in threads of gold and 
iridescent shells. It had, besides, 
most fantastic dragons made of 
cloth of gold, cunningly worked 
in high relief, producing a modern 
imitation, of some Chinese gar- 
ment. 
Unusual inventions of detail 
have presided at the creation of 
a series of novel evening gowns. ; 


The lines may be simple, but the 
choice of color and material— 




























pure sophistication. Bright blue brocade combined 
with rose and violet cerise and black shim- 
mering with bits of mother-of-pearl; dyed straws, 
worked into intricate designs and shapes; ‘ong 
trains of very thin gauze, edged by flounces. oz 














Les deux modéles déposés 
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(Below) A typical 
Worth draped even- 
ing gown is of lac- 
quered brocade witlt 
deep blue eround 
upon which are fig- 
ures in red andyreen 
and purple and gold 
To be worn by the 
dark-haired and 
while-skinned and 
possessed of the 
“grand manner”? 


these same peculiai flounces used on some slim 
producing an effect of strange. exotic 


Madame Boulanger has even been successful in 
a new tur—not “shaved” astrakhan, 


which I have seen in a great 
number of the houses—no_ it is 
a coat of civet regal and magni- 
ficent, which has the white part 
of the fur dyed orange. This is 
certainly the newest thing in furs 
I have, so far, been privileged to 
see. 


ALWAYS enjoy going to Pat- 

ou’s, the next house we went 
to on leaving Chéruit’s. 

An atmosphere of prosperity 
and welcome greets one, as one 
enters, in fact, the name of Jean 
Patou seems synonymous with 
success. This bright young 
man’s vitality, coupled with a 
rare sense of business that is al- 
most American, has made this 
comparatively new firm quite 
famous in a very short space of 
time 

Last year, three large salons 
seemed to me overcrowded by 
customers. This year he has been 
obliged to take the house adjoin- 
ing, and two or three new salons 
have been added to the suite, 
yet seating space again seems 
lacking! There has been, I am 
told, an unheard of increase in 
business, which seems to grow 
from day to day. 

His models are combined on 
ultra—(Continued on page 43) 
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CHANEL HAS MADE THE MODE CURIOUSLY RICH 


This season, the Chanel collection 1s characterized by intricate and 
costly embroideries that spread themselves over gowns and wraps, 
so that they seem part of a curiously rich and jeweled fabric. The 
black crépe marocain coat photographed is entirely covered 
of steel in a Russian design. 


with a fine glittering embroidery 
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CHANEL USES 


EMBROIDERY 


(Right) Some of Chanel’s most import- 
ant gowns are simply glorified chemise 
frocks; they have been given an indescrib- 
ably rich atmosphere by a delicate frost- 
work of embroidery, highly jeweled and 
exquisitely fine. This white crépe romaine 
gown, simple and straight-hanging, is heav- 
ily incrusted with diamonds and onyx. 


(Below) Beige, Chanel uses again and 
again for her sports and afternoon cos- 
tumes; she finds it an effective background 
for her colored embroideries. Then, too, 
for evening she chooses pale beige velvet 
and adds deep flounces of gray chinchilla, 
to blend from the warm beige to cool 
gray tones, a very lovely combination. 


EXQUISITELY FINE 
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modern lines with a practical and wearable object in view. 
This, nowadays, is a very considerable asset and does not exclude 
good looks. In some houses one’s eye is fascinated by models in 
wonderful color schemes and of great originality, which, however, one 
takes good care not to order. At Patou’s, everything seems to sell. 

The gowns are very slim and youthful in appearance, which is, of 
course, the prevailing fashion of the day—‘slimness at any cost!” 

Many gowns in crépe de Chine are merely wrapped around the 
figure, some of them held together by a jeweled ornament on, the 
side. According to the neck-line, they can easily be adapted to either 
day or evening wear. For evening gowns, one shoulder is entirely 
uncovered, the drapery passing under the arm, the other side 
having the drapery fastened high up on the shoulder. A_ very 
artistic model is made of violet and black crépe de Chine, embroid- 
ered in an all-over pattern of créme, deep rose, and cerise. The 
design is Hindu in atmosphere, and on nearer inspection, birds and 
flowers are discovered. The style is evidently inspired by an Indian 
Sari. 

Doucet, this year, has quite surpassed himself; Monsieur de la 
Pena, who for years has been connected with this house, here 
reigns supreme. 

He has a world-wide reputation for taste and elegance. His 
specialty always has been elegance—Parisian elegance, and he has 
lived up to the solidly established traditions magnificently. 

My artist friend, who has never once deserted me on this quest 
for fashion and novelty, was very enthusiastic over a suit, if such 
a glorious thing can still be called a suit, made of black velvet 
bordered by a band of some gray fur, quite one foot deep and 
standing out, giving the coat an almo.t hooped effect. Through 
sheer ignorance, alas, I am in many instances unable to give the 
name of furs. For obvious reasons, these pelts had better remain 
unnamed. So discreetly I refrain from asking. 

A coat of black marocain, has floating panels in the back and is 
heavily trimmed by a legitimately named fur, called singe perle. Here 
again the shaved asthakhan trimmed with putois blond appears in coat 
form. A black velvet evening gown is looped and draped in front, 
van all has a low swinging cape, and is worn by (Concluded on page 132) 
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GOWN 


AND WRAPS FUR INTO A COAT 


(Upper teft) Silver cloth is draped by 
crossing long pieces to form a bodice, then 


twisted into knots, and trailed off at sides 


(Middle) The collar and round motifs 
of this ermine cape are trimmed with e) 


mine tails like little points of black flame 


(Right) Gold tissue embroidered with 
gray silk, and banded with chinchilla, forms 


the top of this chinchilla evening wrap. 


(Below) Panne velvet is wrapped over 
gold cloth which forms a long train, split 
and ending in tassels strung with jade beads. 


Grasse—Monte Carlo. 


AM going to speak to you about flowers. Not 

of those ornamenting the walls and villas of 

the Azure Coast, dying a natural death, when 
the season is over... No, I am going to speak 
of the flowers that are cultivated to be killed, to 
have their soul taken away, to give to refined 
people. 

The soul of the flower—it is its perfume, and 
perfume is only a part of an elegant toilette. I 
should like to see the time when the refinemert 
of taste will necessitate a different perfume for 
every part of day and nicht, a different perfume 
for each toilette. In the meanwhile, I am going 
to tell my readers, who like perfumes as I do, 
how the flowers die, how they are tortured to 
have their souls snatched away and be presented 
in an artistic scent-bottle to an elegant lady. 

It is in Grasse, in a complicated mass of green 
hills and mountains, that flowers are cultivated for 
their perfume. The neighborhoods of that ancient 
town are solely fields of flowers. Now, at the end 
of the summer, it is the white season of jessa- 
mine and tuberoses; their smell spreads all over 


the town, penetrates in the narrow lanes of that 
town of the middle ages. The fields of flowers 
are on the hills, rising above the town, and below, 
a little out of the town, on an immense plain, 
are the ugly square buildings of the perfume 
factories. So, the slaughter-houses always are in 
the suburbs of large towns. When I see cart- 
loads of baskets full of flowers coming down the 
green hills, toward those factories, I always com- 
pare them to herds of cattle, crossing the town and 
going slowly towards the slaughter-houses. 

The flowers, the plants—they live as all crea- 
tures created by Nature. They show their in- 
telligence by the way they multiply. They are 
shy at times, as people are. Therefore, as they 
live, how can one deny them the existence of a 
soul? They have their beauty that one can ad- 
mire; it is their outer part. They also have a soul 
which breathes in a perfumed breath during their 
short life. They do not speak as we do, therefore 
they cannot show their soul bare, as people do 
when they exchange ideas. And the souls of flow- 
ers spreading themselves freely during their lives 
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IN THESE 


TO SWEEP 


in perfumed emanations can be artificially pulled 
out and preserved. To do that the flower must 
die, but the flowers, as other living beings, fight 
against death, some of them weakly, others with 
more strength. This proves that different flowers 
have different dispositions. 

There are some flowers that one can kill easily, 

roses, for instance. Roses, the beautiful roses, 
remind me of chickens reared in poultry yards 
to be killed. They are easily killed by throwing 
them in boiling fat, as one throws a living lobster 
in boiling water. And the rose dies and gives 
back its whole soul to its executioners. To kill 
roses many ways are used. Any of them is good 
for that beautiful domestic flower, which weakly 
resists death. Its life is for the pleasure of people, 
and its death has the same aim as its whole 
existence. 

But if there are flowers, which by their laziness 
to fight are like chickens and rabbits, there are 
beasts, fighting for their lives and not letting 
their souls be easily imprisoned. There are 
some others which have the dispositions of wild 
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flowers, which are willing to give their soul to 
people, only dying their natural death. For in- 
stance, jessamine and tuberoses, when they are 
brutally killed by hot fat or ether, die without 
giving any perfume to their executioners. One 
must use slynmess to draw out the soul of those 
flowers while they are still living. This is the 
way it is done: The living flowers are put in 
glass cases on a layer of cold fat and the cases are 
carefully closed. The flower taken from its stem, 
lives for forty-eight hours and iis perfume pene- 
trates the fat. The faded flowers are changed 
several times until the fat is thoroughly soaked 
with the perfume, then the voracious fat is in 
toxicated with alcohol to make it loosen its hold. 

One must kill a lot of flowers to fill a small 
bottle of perfume. But does one think of sad 
things when one has in front of oneself beautiful 
and pleasant things! Does one think of the 
thousands of ermines killed when one throws on 
one’s shoulders a beautiful white coat? One 
must destroy two pounds of roses to prepare two 
pounds of rose water, (Concluded on page 132) 
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(Upper left) Black velvet is faced with 
cloth of gold to form a backless evening 


gown. The long sleeves are black and gold. 


Middle¢) 
design and fall in long ribbons from a zibe- 
The collar is of zibeline strips. 


Bands of fur are arranged in a 


line cape. 


From a bouffant gown of turquoise blue 
velvét hangs a long trailing panel of gold 
cloth trimmed with strips of zibeline fur. 


(Below) 
crépe, cut into long strips and braided form 
skirt and bodice of this evéning gown. 


Two pieces of gréen marocain 
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set with cabochons of jet Long curling ostrich 


feathers, white flecked 


with jade-green, are at- 




















tached to a girdle of jade 
plaques, so that they 
float out in an airy cas- 
cade over each hip. This 
really is a charming idea; 
worn with a white chif- 
fon orcrépe gown, it sup- 


plics a vivid color note 
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There is a strong Greek feeling about this very high- 
waisted gown made of a single piece of gold fabric, 
faced with very thin and supple mauve velvet. The 
over-part of the gown, that clasps on the shoulders 
with amethyst and gold buttons, has the gold fabric 
on the outside and is slit and drawn back to form a 
train ending in a long orange tassel. Another orange 
tassel swings from the girdle and splashes its glowing 
colar against the long mauve velvet sunder-frock. 
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This black satin tailleur sparkles with its The high neck of a black satin gown, lined 


cleverly introduced whites. The jacket, with gold, is formed by a long scarf, cut in 
which is really a basque, folded at the one with the bodice. This scarf continues, 
sides into two panels concealing pockets, after crossing over the left shoulder, in a 
ties at the neck and. at the waist-line. long panel that falls, at one side, down the 
The white satin lining of this jacket forms entire length of the gown. At the waist-line 
the collar and lines the ends; and white this scarf is drawn through a large oval 
jade buttons fasten the pockets and the 


oddly fashioned black patent leather shoes. 


buckle, wound with dull gold thread match 
ing the embroidery at the cuff edges 


/ 


(Right) Another black satin afternoon 
frock has a girdle that forms a rich and 
unusual ornament. An oblong piece of 
ermine, patterned with applied motifs of 
otter has a slit in the middle, so that it 
can be slipped on over the head. To make 
it fit the waist, the ends of the opening 
are laced with black velvet. The cuffs 


are squares of otter-bordercd ermine. 
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“T've known 


Grabbiter, and I've never dreamed of asso- 
ciating vou with romance,” Mr. Pve retorted. 


vou 


for thirty years, Mr. 









































THE LENGTHENED SHADOW 


Py HE story begins this way: Although Timo 
| thy Swayne has been married and after 

his wife’s death, left with a little daughter, 
his first real adventure comes with his visit to 


old Joseph Grabbiter of Edgbaston 

Grabbiter is a forbidding old gentleman 
immensely wealthy with most of the wealt! 
made in rather dubious fashion during the war 
Timothy Swayne, most junior of partners in a 
firm of accountants, is assigned to the straighten 
ing out of some of Joseph Grabbiter’s complex 
finances. Timothy does the job so well that he 
thoroughly wins old Grabbiter’s approval. No 
easy achievement, this He has a_ niece, for 
instance, of whom he does not approve at all 

The niece, Suzanne Chastel, although depend- 


ent on her uncle, refuses to obey him. Most 
amazing, she refuses to consider the man old 
Grabbiter wishes her to marry—Peter Moordius 


of the great banking firm of Moordius and 
Company. “The only friend I have in the world.” 
says old Grabbiter 
“How old is he?” 
“A young fifty.” 
Well, the upshot of this is that Suzanne tells 
sid Grabbiter to go to the devil, and off she 
zoes to London and to Timothy vne’s house 
in Montpelier Square. 
“You told me about your little girl,” she 


asks. 


Suzanne 


Says 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Illustrated by Henrv Raleigh 


to the amazed Timothy. “I gathered you wanted 
a governess. If vou like to try me I'm at your 
disposal * 

And a 
But the 
with rather a 
heart, is again 
Grabbiter dies 


wonderful governess Suzanne makes. 
situation, very pleasant for Timothy, 
peculiar effect upon his modest 
upset by old Grabbiter. Old 
And he leaves a will. What a 


will! In the will Timothy is named co-executor 
with Monsieur Peter Moordius 

But when Timothy reads the will itself he 
is left in a state of hopeless stupefaction 


PART II 

IS stupefaction was almost as great as that 

ot Mr, Pye partner in the said firm 
of solicitors, when, summoned to “The Cedars” 
a week or so after Suzanne’s high and mighty 
departure, he was ordered to put into his lawyer 
gibberish a manuscript thrown across the table 
by olc Joseph Grabbiter. For the old man, who 
had been wheeled chuckling out of the dining- 
room by Jackson, continued to chuckle for days 
in his library until he had achieved an unusual 
task of composition. 

Mr. Pye began to read: 

“‘T, Joseph Grabbiter, of The Cedars, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham, being of sound mind and 
soon about to meet my Maker—’ 

“That's hardly legal—” Mr. Pye objected. 


senior 


“Not legal for a dead sinner to meet his 
Maker? Why, you ass, it’s done a million times 
a day.” Mr. Grabbiter snarled; the lawyer 


flushed. The old man went on. “If you don’t 
like my sentiments to stand as they’re written, 
I'll find another lawyer who does. The sentiments 
are the most beautiful part of the will. All 
you've got to do is to see that the knots are 
tied tight enough.” 

The lawyer hemmed and read through the 
preamble revoking all former wills and appointing 
executors and trustees. 

“Moordius! But surely—” he began. 

“Yes. I know. I called him a phantasma- 
gorical scoundrel in my last will. But—look 
here, Pye—are you going to die or am I?” 

“Neither, I hope.” 

“What's the good of your silly hoping? You're 
going to live till you’re green with fungus, while 
I'm cut off in the flower of my appetite. It’s 
my money, and I love Moordius and—’ he 
thumped the arm of his chair and scowled at 
Mr. Pye, “he’s going to be my executor.” 

Mr. Pye went on. There were a few legacies 
to servants; a thousand pounds to Mr. Pye, 
“in the forlorn hope that he will show himself 
less of a law-stricken idiot when dealing with the 
execution than he has shown himself in the past. 

“I don’t think this can stand—” 

Then the thousand pounds doesn’t stand.” 
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Timothy, losing himself in abstract 
D g ] 


speculations 
combustion theory of existence which 
he strove to reconcile with the alarm- 


ing concrete, 





on the new internal 


went on_ thinking. 












































“You might have put it more graciously, Mr. 
Grabbiter.” 

The old man bent his black eyebrows, and his 
hard eyes gleamed. 

“What would you like me to do, Pye? Kiss 

Mr. Pye continued hurriedly and soon came 
to the sentiments in which his client took such 
pride. 

““T have always intended to provide hand- 
somely for my niece, Suzanne Chastel, daughter 
of my sister Mary who, with the family self-will, 
insisted on marrying a Frenchman, whereby she 
met her death. When the said Suzanne, to all 
intents and purposes a pauper, came to live 
with me, I admired her independent spirit, so 
much like my own that I resolved to make a 
will leaving her all my fortune unconditionally. 
But she, being not only the only woman in the 
world but the only human being in the world 


who has dared to flout me and not cared a 
damn—’ 
“Surely—?” said Mr. Pye. 


“Can you suggest anything stronger? 

Mr. Pye couldn’t. He went on. 

“*_and not cared a damn about me, and told 
me, in set terms, to go to the devil, my admiration 
for her has increased a thousandfold. But she is 
going to be taught humility. She has got to 
learn that it’s not polite to tell a rich, affectionate 
old gentleman with a gouty foot in the grave 
to put the other in and dive to eternal bonfire.’ ” 

“Ts all this necessary?” asked Mr. Pye, an 
elderly man with a lean flint-hued face on which, 
as foreshadowed by Mr. Grabbiter, lichens might 
spread in the course of years. 

“It’s the essence of the whole thing. 
you dare change a word of it.” 

“‘So,’” Mr. Pye went on reading, “‘if she 
wants her supper of a quarter of a million—’ 


Don’t 





’ 


“But we don’t know it’s a quarter of a million.’ 

“I do. It’s a blessed sight more. But put in 
‘something in the neighborhood of,’ if you like.” 

“It’s loose—very loose—” Mr. Pye groaned. 

“T know. That’s why I’ve called you in—to 
tighten it up afterwards. Go on.” 

““*Tf she wants her supper in the neighborhood 
of a quarter of a million—’” Mr. Pye, a bit of a 
purist in words, shook a resigned head, “ ‘she 
will have to sing for it. She will sing for it for 
three years, during which she will have to go 
back to school and learn self-control and manners 
and the folly of self-conceit. I love the—’ 

“My dear sir!” protested Mr. Pye. 

“Put ‘wench.’ ” 

“<‘T love the wench, but she needs chastening. 
And this is the way I propose to chasten her.’ ” 

“This is the most extraordinary legal document 
I have ever had to draw up,” said Mr. Pye. 

“Good God! man,” (Continued on page 96) 
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MRS. KENNETH O’BRIEN 


The wedding of Miss Katherine Mackay, daughter of Mr. Clarence H. Mackay, to Mr. 
O’Brien, son of Mr. and Mrs. Morgan J. O’Brien, took place at Roslyn, Long Island. 











Miss Ellin Mackay, 
fifth from the left 
below, was her sister’s 
maid of honor and 
the others in the bri- 
dal party were Mrs 
Edwin M. Post, Miss 
Evelyn Wadsworth, 
Mrs. Pierce Butler, 
Miss Muriel Vander- 
bilt, Mrs. 
Livingston, Jr.. Mrs. 
John McFadden and 
Mrs. Morehead Pat- 
Harbor Hill 
was en féte for the 
brilliant 
which 


Goodhue 


terson. 


reception 
followed the 
marriage ceremony at 
the little Roslyn 
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church. The gardens 
in all their late Sep- 
tember beauty made 
a wonderful 
for the 


setting 
bridal 
party and the 


hundreds of guests 
who were welcomed 
by Mr. Mackay 
and his mother, 
Mrs. John W. 
Mackay. Shown at 
the left are Mrs. 
William K. Vander- 


bilt, 2nd, Miss Con- 
suelo Vanderbilt and 
William K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., Mrs.W. Deer- 
ing Howe and Miss 


Geraldine Graham. 





acd 


y Alexander A. Brown 
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A BRILLIANT 


WEDDING AND 


NEWPORT FET 


The beautiful grounds of As- 
pen Hall (below), overlooking 
the ocean, made an_ ex- 
quisite setting for Michel 
Fokine’s ballet, the surprise ar- 
ranged by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Aspegren for the several hun- 
dred Newporters who attended 
their last-of-the-season dance. 
The photograph at the right 
shows one of the striking poses 


in “La Fontaine {nimée.” 
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The wedding of Miss Emily 
Hammond, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Henry Ham- 
mond, and John M. Franklin, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. P. A. S. 
Franklin, was held at Mt. Kis- 
co, N. Y. Standing with Mr. 
and Mrs. Franklin are Miss 
Adele Sloane Hammond, and 
John Henry Hammond, Jr. 


The bridesmaids and ushers 
were: W. A. Read, Jr., Moseley 
Taylor, Miss Mary Hebard, 
George White, Miss Louise 
Schieffelin, Hugh Kelleher, P. 
A, S. Franklin, Jr., Miss Alice 
Hammond, Miss Rachel Ham- 
mond, Miss Elizabeth Franklin, 
Edward Condon, C. W. R. 
Halsey, Miss Katherine Post, 
Mrs. Henry Landon, Jr., Miss 
Louise Morris and Powell Cabot. 
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2 rue de la Paix, Paris. 
NTO the Paris office of Harper’s Bazar 
flows a steady stream of visitors from 
all over the world searching for infor- 
mation of ‘all sorts. Once came a sweet old 
lady who had that morning walked out of the 
hotel to which she had been taken by friends 
the night before, without noticing either its 
name or location, and she had wandered, hope- 
. lessly lost, for hours about the streets, not speak- 
ing a word of French, until her eyes fell on the 
Harper’s Bazar sign at 2 rue de la Paix. 
“Harper’s Bazar will surely be able to tell me 
. climbed the one short flight to the Bazar office 
where I’m stopping,” she said to herself, as she 
And Harper’s Bazar found her hotel and con- 
jucted her safely home. 
_ One of our visitors was a charming old lady 
from Ohio who had been a subscriber to the Bazar 
from the beginning of its existence and who came 
into the Paris office accompanied by her maid 
to pay a ceremonious visit, which is still remem- 
bered with pleasure by the writer. One visitor 
wanted advice on the subject of a divorce. 








One of the interesting little suits Paris 
puts on in the 
with 


autumn is 


PARIS CRYSTALLIZES 
EVEN HINTS AT 





of brown used for the oddly 


beige kasha bands 


Another wanted to sell us a wild gazelle, guaran- 
teed of gentle manners. It is quite likely that some 
one will some day enter the Bazar office demand- 
ing a wild gazelle, but we did not buy the gentle 
creature, although sorely tempted. 

One visitor wanted to buy fifteenth century 
tapestries, and was directed to a certain dealer 
who found for him what he wanted. Another 
wanted a doctor for her sick Pekingese. Still 
another came in one morning from an island in 
the Far East, wanting a complete wardrobe in a 
hurry, and she was fitted out to her satisfaction 
and departed by airplane immediately for another 
part of the globe. 

ALL summer Paris has been overrun with 
4 tourists who are now, most of them, fol- 
lowing the long trail home. And they are re- 
placed by Parisians who are beginning to come 
back to town—back from Aix and Vichy, Le Tou- 
quet, Dinard, and Deauville, where the visit of the 
King of Spain rendered the season more than usu- 
ally brilliant, bringing crowds each morning to the 


draped 


trimmed jacket, worn with a gray skirt. 


ITS WINTER 
N EW 


also many beaded frocks 





Red and gray brocaded wool velvet is 


beaver- 


FASHIONS 
MODES 


Potiniére, where the King faithfully appeared for 
his apéritif, and packing the Casino to suffocation 
at night. Many floor-length Lanvin frocks were 
worn at night at the Casino, quaint gowns of 
colored velvet with great transparent cape- 
collars of embroidered tulle or lace. There were 
beaded velvets or bead- 
ed Georgette crépe, slender and graceful 

The Princesse de Faucigny-Lucinge wore 
white and silver one night; two silver girdles on a 
white crépe de Chine frock embroidered with 
silver, and a silver bandeau across her forehead. 
The bandeau of the moment is quite wide and 
flat across the brow, concealing the forehead 
from the eyebrows to a bit above the hair-line 
and tapering sharply on the sides, passing under 
the knotted hair low in the back. Usually the 
bandeau is covered with bead embroidery, but 
sometimes it is of silver or gold tissue, draped 
slightly, or of colored velvet also slightly draped. 
The idea of completely covering the forehead is 
quite odd and new. 

Huge capelines of (Continued on 


page 55) 
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DRECOLL 


Light green chiffon velvet is accordion plaited—and 
this is very smart—to form the bodice and sash-ends 
of this evening gown, trimmed with dark brown fur. 


black or colored velvet were worn with light 
frocks at Deauville on the day of the Grand Prix 
One of copper-red velvet with a brim narrower in 
the back than in the front was trimmed with a 
long copper-red plume which was pinned to 
the crown on the right side and fell forward 
over the shoulders to the waist-line. Another 
violet velvet had a splashing bow of violet 
velvet posed across the back, slanting against the 
crown. 

A pair of short white gloves worn at the Deau- 
ville races had gauntlet cuffs of black lace; and 
a few nights ago at the Comédie Frangaise, 
where Mademoiselle Cécile Sorel loaned me her 
loge for “Le Mariage de Figaro,” I noticed in a 
neighboring loge a similar pair of short black 


gauntlets finished with plaited frills of white 
lace. Both of these lace trimmed gloves were 
worn with sleeveless frocks. 


Owing to thc crowds at the Deauville Casino, 
smart folks oftei. dined at Ciro’s, where after din- 
ner spectacular dancing by professionals enter- 
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cent sequins glitter 


tained the diners. Madame Barrachin appeared 
one night in a bright red frock, her dark hair 
banded with silver, and the Comtesse de 
Montesquiou-Fesenzac wore a simple white crépe 
de Chine frock with a wreath of dark roses in 
her hair. The Comtesse affects this rose head- 
dress, appearing often with her hair wreathed 
with pink or white roses, not mere buds but great 
blooms, oddly smart. 

The newly opened resort of Pourville-sur-Mer 
attracted many English visitors during its short 
season, and many English also visited Dieppe, 
which this year again enjoyed certain gayety, 
while Dinard, dull as to the Casino, indulged 
in much private entertaining. When the fun 
waned at the Channel resorts, society flocked to 
Venice, where there was a representative gather- 
ing of English, French, and American society 
Lady d’Abernon, who has a beautiful home 
in Venice, was there during the season, with 
Mrs. Reginald Fellows, Lady Irene Curzon. 
Lady Diana Cooper, Princess Odescalchi, Lord 









Crépe picador, poppy red and vivid, falls over a 
closely wrapped under-dress of silver lamé. 


Trides- 


the old three-tier girdle 


and Lady Beaverbrook, many women prominent 
in Italian society, and last, but not least, Miss 
Elsa Maxwell, who indulged in beach entertain- 
ing of an original variety. 

From Venice the summer crowd took their 
white frocks—and white is smartest this season— 
to Biarritz, where the continued stormy weather 
rather put a stop to the usual out-door amuse 
ments, forcing visitors to the Casino tables, or 
imprisoning them in their hotels. And it can 
rain at Biarritz, when the September gales sweep 
in from the Atlantic! The rain, which ap- 
parently never falls from heaven but is driven 
horizontally from the sea, is mixed with salt spray 
from the huge rollers which crash constantly on 
the beach with a noise like thunder. Only a few 
hardy souls ventured the beach promenade 
where the wind made it practically impossible 
to walk. Umbrellas were splintered like matches 


at the corner where the drive turns into the 
grounds of the Hotel du _ Palais. 
During a lull in the (Concluded on page 142) 
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FOR 


PARISIENNE 





DAYTIME WEAR, THE 


HER OWN TYPE 


(Upper left) One of the gallant little tailored 
frocks that Jenny likes to make for “trotteur” 
wear is of red kasha cloth, bound with black 
silk and worn over a high-collared white crépe 


blouse. The moire fob is a bit of atmosphere, 


Light gray wool is made with a 
and long From the 


ij the hips and at the sides flare 


(Middle) 
sli rodice tight sleeves. 
CSS OC) 


two circular tiers, banded with dark brown fur. 


The general efect of the gown is very slender. 


(Upper right) The “apron” on this black 
broadcloth frock is Craped over the hips, 
toward the back, in little 1885 puffs. The de 
Medici collar has something of the same Italian 


Renaissance feeling given the orange sleeves. 


CHOOSES 


HARPER’ S 


BAZAR 





Ln Ni DRECOLE 





LANVIN 


Gray velours de laine, embroid- 
ered with the exquisite detail 
that Lanvin uses; this season. 
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DRECOLL 


BPRECOLL 


Coral-colored moire, banded with 
unplucked seal. Under-skirt of 
brown duvetyn to match the fur. 
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BRANDT 


THE SILHOUETTE FOR THE STREET 


VARIES WITH THE HOUSE 


THAT SPONSORS IT 


(Upper left) This is a true “robe tailleur,’ done in the grand 
manner that the French love. It is of black broadcloth, with a 
jacket of black ciré material embossed to represent stamped 
leather, and trimmed with bands of skunk. With it is worn a 
plum-colored velvet muff trimmed with little velvet flowers. 


(Middle) The back of this coat made by Brandt is a cape that 
reaches well below the hips. The coat is quite soft, since it is of 
brown crépe de Chine embroidered with beige, and with colored 
embroidery worked into the borders of the cape and skirt. 
The fur is beaver, to match the beige of the embroidery 


(Upper right) Rodier weaves a beige perllaine with graduated 
stripes of brown that form the border of the narrow skirt and the 
sash ends of this coat-frock that so much resembles a jacket 
and skirt, a trick used by French houses so often this season. 
The high standing collar and deep cuffs are of beaver. 
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Flufiy white rabbit fur forms the 
deep band and the cuffs on this 


mart white crépe marocain suit. 
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Models from 
PAUL POIRET 











Le mami 8 28: 








POIRET IS 


AND MODERN 


AF ERR 28 A 


(Above) Poiret gives a 
frock of black « répé the long, 
moyen-age bodice, and then 


modernizes it by lining the cuffs 





and stole collar with white satin. | 
i 

The wide eweled girdle of 

th? moven dge is embroidered 

with gold and crystal beads. 

Deep violet velvet lined with 

cerise crépe. Hat from Lewis. j 
; 

(Right) For this gown, 

Poiret has neglected his medie- 

val red and violet and has used 1 


old blue velvet, with embroi- 5 | 


Tous modéles déposés 


deries in steel and silver threads. 
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DOUCET BRINGS BACK EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The velvet bodice, slim and long, and the long tight sleeves painted 
on lovely ladies by Pietro Longhi in the days when Venice drew it 
black lace flounce about tt, wd adjusted it mask before stepping 
into a gondola, are here modernized into an afternoon gown T he 
} 


bodice and sleeves are royal blue velvet; fuli-gathered flounce s of black 


lace fall from the long bodice and black luce trails from the shoulder 
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Do 


Can 


vou often find yourself in a quandary 


you ever remember, for € ram ple, 


which table implement to use with certain 
dishes? The 


. | 
ture, following 


guests at dinner, in the pic- 


the accepted method 


are 


of solving this problem—each is ignoring 


the dish before him and keeping up a 


ersation while hoping that some- 
will lead the 


avoided by learning the Non- 


lively cont 


one way Dificulties of this 


kind may be 


SENSE Book of heart 


Etiquette by 


A NONSEN 


By 


The 


DINNER 


>» ATING is an extremely 
been practised by the 
society almost without interruption from 
earliest times And “society,” like the potenate 
of the parable whose touch transformed every 
object into gold, has embellished and adorned 
the all-too-common habit of eating, until there 
has been evolved throughout the ages that most 
charming and _ exquisite product of human 
culture—the formal dinner party. The gentle- 
man of to-day, who delightedly dons his dres 
suit and escorts in to a ten-course dinner som 


old custom and has 
better classes of 


lady mountain climber or other celebrity, is 
probably little aware of what he owes to his 
forefathers for having so painstakingly devised 


for him such a pleasant method of spending his 
time 

But “before one runs, one must learn to 
walk”—and the joys of the dinner party are not 
to be partaken of without a long preliminary 
course of training, as many a young man has 
learned to his sorrow when he discovered that 
his inelegant use of knife and fork was causing 
humorous comment up and down the “board’ and 
was drawing upon himself the haughty glances 
of an outraged hostess The first requisite of 
success in dining out is the possession of a 
complete set of correct table manners—and these, 
like anything worth while, can only be achieved 
by patient study and daily practise. 


TasLte Ma RS For CHILDREN 
AS a matter of fact, it is never too earlv 
. to begin to acquire the technique of 
correct eating, and the nursery is the best 
possible place for the first lessons in dining- 
room behavior. Children should be taught at 
an early age the fundamentals of table manners 
in such a way that by the time they have 
reached the vears of manhood the correct use 
of knife, fork, spoon and _ finger-bowl is to 
them almost second nature. But parents should 
remember, above everything else, to instruct 
their children in such a way that the pupil 


WW 


drawings 





Vone of the “little niceties of life” is 
suite so nice as “dressing for dinner.” 
Those who know wear décolleté and full 


ening dress at formal dinners. At in- 


formal dinners anything goes from semi 
evening dress and dinner jackets to aprons 


of “drap de gingham” and shirts of flannel. 


SE BOOK 


DONALD OGDEN 


and captions by Ralph 


accom panving 


PART VI 


Invitations, Dinners, Balls and Dances 


takes pleasure in his lessons. This is the method 
which is emploved to-day in every successtul 
school or “kindergarten”: this is the method 
which really produces satisfactory results. 

Thus, for example, if you are a father and 
your boy Edward persists in bringing his pet 
tadpole to the table in a glass jar, you should 
not punish or scold him; a much more effective 
and graphic method of correcting this habit 
would be for you to suddenly pick up the tad- 
pole one day at luncheon and swallow it. No 
whipping or scolding would so impress upon the 
growing boy the importance of the fact that 
the dinner table is not the place for pets. 

Another effective way of teaching table 
manners to children consists in making up 
attractive games about the various lessons to 
be learned. Thus, whenever you have guests 
tor dinner, the children can play “Boner.” whicl 
onsists in watching the visitor closely all during 
the meal, in order to catch him in any irregu- 
larity in table etiquette. As soon as the guest has 
committed a mistake, the first child to discover 
it points his finger at him and shouts, ‘Pulled 
a Boner! Pulled a Boner!” and the boy or girl 
who discovers the greatest number of “Boners” 


during the evening is rewarded with a prize, 
based on the following table of points: 
If the guest has dirty hands 5 points 
If the guest uses wrong fork or spoon 5 points 
If the guest chokes on a bone 8 points 
If the guest blows on soup 5 points 
If the guest drops fork or spoon 3 points 
If the guest spiils soup on table 10 points 
If the guest spills soup on seli 1 point 
Of course it is often well to tell the guests 
about the game in advance in order that they 
may not feel embarrassed but will enter thor- 


oughly into the spirit of this helpful sport. 
A Cup's 


(CHILDREN can 


GARDEN OF ETIQUVETT: 


also acquire knowledge 


more easily if it is imparted to them 
in the form of verse or easy rhymes, and many 
valuable facts about the dinner table can be 
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Many perplexing 


giver of formal dinners. 


problems confront the 
The 
has been at pains to provide his guests with 
the proper for 


Before joining the ladies, the guest who 





host above 


wines each course 


did not drink has announced to the com- 


pany that he has just been appointed 
Federal Enforcement Officer for the dis- 
trict. The Nonsense Book of Etiquette 
gives valuable hints to the host on the 


best methods of disposing of this problem. 


OF ETIQUETTE 
STEWART 


Barton 


embodied in children’s verses. A few of these, 
which I can remember from my own happy 
childhood, are as follows: 

Oh, wouldn't it be jolly 


To be a nice hors-d’euvre, 
And just bring joy to people 
Whom fondest you were of? 


Soup is eaten with a spoon 
But not to any haunting tune. 


Oysters live down in the sea, 
In zones both temp. and torrid, 
And when they are good they are very 
good, indeed, 
And when they are bad they are horrid. 


My papa makes a lovely Bronx 
With gin so rare and old, 

And two of them will set you right 
But four will knock you cold. 


The boys with Polly will not frolic 
Because she’s eaten too much garlic. 
Mama said the other day, 
A little goes a long, long way. 


A wind came up out of the sea 
And said, “Those clams are not for me.” 


Uncle Frank chokéd on a bone 
From eating shad au gratin. 
Aunt Ethel said it served him right 
And went back to her flat in 
NEWARK (spoken) 
Poor Uncle Frank! (chanted) 
I love my little finger-bow!l, 
So full of late filet of sole. 
Cousin George at lunch one day 
Remarked, “That apple looks 
tasty.” 
Now Geerge a dentist’s bill must pay 
Because he was so very hasty. 


quite 


The proverb’s teachings we must hold 

All that glitters is not gold.” 

And mama said to George, “Oh, shoot, 
You've goné and ruined my glass fruit.” 


page 


(Continued on 128) 
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The Seven Arts, as everyone knows, are 
Music, Sculpture, Painting, Poetry, Archi- 
tecture, Dancing, and Dining; but only the 
the “fine” or “healthful” arts 

are practised by other than the shadi- 
est sort of characters. The young lady (a 
day from biography is 
above), although eager to gain the poise 
and dignity that the exercise of these arts 
imparts to the mind and body, has com- 
mitted one stupid blunder—she has set 
aside a portion of her day for sleep. While 
the homely custom of slumbering, as it 


last two 


whose shown 


was sometimes called, was indulged in by 
some of our smartest grandmothérs and 
was occasionally tolerated even in our 
mothers’ day, it is, to-day, never done by 





The gentleman in the picture, a believer in 
Freedom in the Dance, is attending a 
costume ball attired as Little Boy Blue. 
Had he understood the first principle of 
these social affairs, he would have known 
that a far more appropriate costume would 


have been that of Attila, the Hun. 


WHAT 


THIS 


anybody who is anybody whatsoever. 


IS WRONG 


DAILY 


WITH 


ROUND? 


It is unspeakably bad form to leave one’s 
host’s house immediately after dinner. In 
order to save his host’s feelings, the man 
of careful upbringing, arrives early, in- 
quires about the cellar, and quietly departs 
for the nearest restaurant after a simple 


word of explanation and regret to his host. 








In this 12 H. P 


Cudahy shows the 


fenders. The 


THE WINTER 


BESPEAKS 


N the accompanying illustrations will be seen 

popular types of town. cars with bodies that 

represent the work of well-known English, 
French and American body builders, in which the 
cabriolet and brougham have a distinct preference 

Contrary to a widespread impression in Ameri 
a, the term “town car” is not synonymous with 
brougham. Other bodies, equally suitable for 
town use, are the limousine landaulet and cab- 
riolet, depending upon one’s individual choice and 
the requirements of the owner Indeed, the 
brougham, with its absence of roof protection for 
the chauffeur, is not much 
used in England, probably duc 
to the vagaries of the climate. 
In France, however, one sees 
innumerable examples of this 
type, where it is known as the 
coupé de ville.” The true 
brougham has no windows 
behind the rear doors, and 
resembles in outline the old 
horse-drawn coupe 

In America the collapsible 
cabriolet has found favor be- 
cause of its adaptability as 
an open as well as a closed 
car, and because of its gen- 
eral appearance of smartness 
In this, also, the roof over the 
drivers seat has been re 
moved, making it resemble 


Ren 


interior 1 upholstered in 


lM 





maroon 


MODE 
THE C 


the hood in this type of body 
exposed top arm on the outsic 
not actually used, but is retai 


although the top may be non- 


The straight running-board, e 


rear mud-guards, has been found a more practical 


protection against mud and ¢ 


curved fenders that are sometimes employed to 
give this body more the appear 


Wooden disk or wire wheels 
preferred 


The color of the town car body is again a mat- 


more closely the horse drawn Mr. Horace Hammond’s Mercedes colla 


brougham of former years, 
so desirable for city use 
When the closed position of 


ance of a carriage 


It coupé brougham, the Million-Guiet body built for Mrs. J. M. 
use of basket work on a dark maroon body with black chassis and 


colored broadcloth to correspond 


IN FOREIGN TOWN 


LOSED 


’ is preferred, the 
le of the hood is 
ned for its effect, 
collapsible. 

nding in front and 


just than the six 


may be used, as 





psible cabriolet has a dark 


blue body, with carmine stripings, natural wood wheels and tan Bur- 
bank top built by F. W. Wood & Son. 


The upholstery is of pigskin. 


BODY 


carmine. 
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CARS 


ter of individual preference. Dark colorings, how- 
ever, may be said to prevail, such as maroon, 
black and. dark blue, with stripings of cream or 
This, notwithstanding, is not an invari- 
able rule, as a light greenish blue is a color much 
seen. This is particularly desirable with the nickel 
trim of the Rolls-Royce. As to the outside equip- 
ment of the car, the tool box has been practi- 
cally eliminated from the running-board, especially 
on a woman’s car, to further contribute to the 
dignified and clean-cut appearance, in spite of 
its convenience and accessibility. 


In the interior of the town 
car, upholstery of the plain- 
est character is used by the 
best American body builders— 
preferably a light tan broad- 
cloth or multistriped cloth, 
producing a_ plain effect 
While luxurious comfort is 
offered in soft tufted seats. 
the car is kept free from all 
dust-catching ornamentation 
Vanity cases have been re- 
duced to small metal-rimmed 
mahogany boxes with only 
the simplest equipment, and 
with a smoking case to cor- 
respond. Foreign built bodies 
show the use of lace (a broad 
solid toned braid) as a finish 
for the door panels and sides 
of the body, but this interi- 
or treatment is used sparingly 
in American built bodies. 
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DIGNIFIED 


SIMPLICITY 
IS THE KEYNOTE 


The convenience of an enclosed-drive coupé, 
as a self-driven woman's car, is shown in this 
Isotta Fraschini, with its special body built 
for Mrs. William Ross Proctor, and finished 
in dull gray. Taupe broadcloth upholstery has 
been used, with black leather-covered fixtures. 


An example of the classic brougham is found 
in this Voisin town car. The body, contrary 
to high-class French practice, is a standard 
model made by the chassis makers and built 
on heavier lines than those that characterize 
the work of the great French coach builders. 





This Rolls-Royce enclosed-drive close-coupled body, designed for the Prince 
of Wales, by T. E. Barker of London, is finished in a light French gray with 


black top, chassis and mudguards. It is upholstered in rich green leather. 
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The lengthened skirt, which makes the long 
waist-line more graceful, has given the chemise 
frock a renewed popularity. A slender black 
chiffon velvet sheath for the house is completed 
with a matching cape for out-of-doors. Here 
Poiret, with a memory of Byzantine garments 
richly embroidered, lays a fine network of 
gold thread over the velvet in a classic design. 
Cape and sleeves aré lined with gold satin. 


The shirt of some East Indian potentate 
made Lucile think of designing a dress in its 
likeness and here it is, a sand-colored frock of 
velours de laine with a deep, shirt-of-mail 
design in gold thread, sequins and spangles, 
over an undershirt of black satin. An apron- 
like panel fastens with an ornament in the 
back. Within this simple silhouette chemise 
frock, note what elaboration has been wrought. 


Four models from 
BERGDORF GOODMAN 





LUCILE 


The desk at the right and the figured 
materials which make so decorative 
a background and cushion on the op- 
posite page are creations of the Paris 
shop of Martiné, and are shown in 
New York, by Chambord, Inc. 


THE NEW FASHIONS, 
NO LONGER NAIVE, 
HAVE SOPHISTICA- 
ye TION AND DIGNITY 
AS WELL AS A PAST 
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CHANEL 


PICTURESQUE FROCKS 





AWAKE 


In the first costume Chanel glanced once and 


again at the picture of a pretty “contadina” in 





full regalia for a festa, and translated it into 
chiffon. As the peasants do, she tied a great 
square handkerchief, folded to a triangle, about 


the shoulders, and made the whole of brown 





Georgette with an all-over machine embroidery 

















~~ POTRE 


PICTURES 


MEMORIES OF OLD 


of red, brown, green, and blue silk. The second 
1860, has that 


direct, dramatic simplicity that Poiret knows se 


dress, bouffant as any worn in 
well how to give. It is of unornamented lacquer- 
red velours de laine with a narrow peplum and 
a tiny belt across the back and a line of almost 
Pierrot-size black buttons running down the front. 
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CALLOT 


THE QUAINT, THE PICTURESQUE, PARIS MAKE 














(Above right) A simple 
black velvet Jenny frock 
has a bit of the new-old 
feeling for ornament stitched 
into the gold lace cocarde at 
the waist-line and the tiny 
rufles of gold lace at the 
elbows of the long tight 
sleeves are extremely quaint. 
Imported by Jay-Thorpe. 


(Left) Sometimes  Callot 
abandons her grand manner 
and makes something very 
youthful—almost naive. The 
collar and the four tiers of 
the skirt are of black velvet; 
the bodice and sleeves are of 
crépe. At the waist-line is 
a nosegay of delicate flowers. 
Imported by Gidding. 


(Right) One of the collec- 
tion of extremely wearable 
daytime frocks that Jenny 
made this season is of blue 
and brown plaid velvet, 
bound with bands of shiny 
black braid. The blouse has 
a Chinese feeling, emphasized 
by the chinoiserie buckle. 
Imported by Gidding. 
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(Extreme left) The 
quiet elegance of the 
Italian Renaissance is felt 
in this dark blue velvet 
Jenny gown with a ruff 
around the neck. The 
long bodice is embroider- 
ed with gold threads. Im- 
ported by Mueller-Graves. 
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(Above) Lanvin has ex- 
aggerated the bertha of 
the Italian Renaissance, and 
has retraced the lines of the 
long bodice to make this ex- 
quisite black velvet gown, 
with a bertha and sleeves and 
skirt edge of gold net, lace 
and bright pink organdie. 
Imported by Bonwit Teller. 


(Left) The old _ portrait 
atmosphere is introduced in 
this Patou frock by a dozen 
or more small details. It is 
of amber velvet, with a 
quaint yoke and quaint, 
closely cuffed sleeves; these 
and the skirt are finely 
stitched with gold. Import- 
ed by T M. and J. M. Fox. 


(Right) Velvet, the olor 
of blue fox, is made with a 
long slim bodice and a rather 
full skirt that almost trails 
an inserted piece on one side. 
This panel is deeply scalloped 
on the bottom, while the 
other side is intricately cross- 


stitched in silver threads. Im- 


ported by Mueller-Graves. 


EVEN ITS DAYTIME FROCKS AN OLD ITALIAN ATMOSPHERE 
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LANVIN 


WHILE LANVIN 
LIVES, THE BOUFFANT 
MODE WILL NOT DIE 


While Jeanne Lanvin, whose truly great art for creating 
fashions is rooted deep in the picturesque past, continues 
to make clothes, the quaint, the decorative, the paint- 
able mode of 1860 will never die. Of all the romantic 
periods upon which she draws for her famous “robes 
de style,” none is dearer to her or more magical in her 
hands than this exquisite era of bouffancy. Once on 
the tight bodice of this black taffeta dress and three 
times on the overshirt of filmy black net bloom bou- 
quets of chénille roses in réd, blue and_ green. 


Not in one, but in many ages, have women returned to 
the bouffant dress for the picturesque charm it lends. 
With each revival it gathered new beauties. The period 
of the Italian Renaissance saw one of its loveliest in- 
carnations—a billowing skirt, an unbelievable richness 
of color and embroidery, a deep bertha, a gorgeous 
girdle, a puffed and slashed sleeve. This Lanvin gown 
in electric blue vélvet interprets this period. Over the 
shoulders falls a slashed bertha of silver embroidery 
on blue net and about the waist and down the front 
run long flowing strips of silver lamé ribbons. 
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It needed no more than thé sleeve, the cuff, 
and the girdle of the gorgeous Renaissance 
to make this coral chiffon gown a thing o/ 
beauty. The sleeve, falling from a dropped 
shoulder, is slit as were the sleeves of that time 
and like them is splendidly cuffed—a knuckle 
deep, circular cuff of crystal and silver beads 
following the pattern of the Valenciennes lace 





















beneath. The enormous plaque on the girdle 


is embroidered in the samé intricate manner 


No exquisite costume of the stage could ever 
have been more becoming to this great Russian 
dancer, the lovely Fokina, than this Lanvin 
embodiment of all that was quaint and en- 
dearing in the Victorian mode. It sweeps the 
floor for yards around, this seeihing black 
taffeta gown with its prodigious embroideries 
of fern fronds in delicate white chenille and its 
amazing cascades of cosmos pink ribbon fall- 
ing from the right shoulder and the left hip. 


Posed by 


MADAME VERA FOKINA 


ones 
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LANVIN 


Models on this page from 


BENDEL 


MANY PERIODS 
CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
INFINITE VARIETY 
OF THE BOUFFANT DRESS 


LANVIN 
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THE 








AND WHIMS FROM MANY COUNTRIES 


The corsage draped in the back is as old as the Egyptians. And Drécoll 
has emphasized the Egyptian atmosphere of this black velvet gown by 
ornamenting the bodice with Egyptian motifs of blue and gold beads. 


Amber-colored velvet is made with the long bodice of the Italian Renais- 
sance that molds the figure over the hips. The circular skirt has a sweeping 


band of beige fox fur arouna the hem. From Bergdorf Goodman. 


This gown, from Jenny, is another proof of how varied the mode is. It is 
of reseda green chiffon, and has a strong Chinese atmosphere introduced by 
silver lamé lace embroidered with “chinoiseric’” in amber and green. 








MODE THIS SEASON TAKES ITS MANNERS 
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ATMOSPHERE IS BORROWED FROM ANY COUNTRY 
ONE FAVORS MOST 


Again the rich atmosphere of te Italian Renaissance, the quiet luxury and 
charm that distinguished the* period, is expressed by a gown of black velvet, 
with part of the bodice and a long train of cream-colored Italian Renais- 
sance lace that traiis in two bands below the ankle-length skirt. The front 
of the bodice is higher than the back. From Bergdorf Goodman. 


Simple and Greek, again proving the many-sided mode, and made of sea- 
green crépe, that soft crépe that Jenny uses this season. The bands around 
the neck-iine and arm-holes and on the draped skirt are made of tiny bits 
of cellophane, sea-green, and blue, and in odd and unique shapes. French 
models on these two pages have been imported by Bergdorf Goodman.’ 
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Bertie was in a fair way to become the hero of the night, when the night took an entirely fresh turn. 


THE PERFECT GIRL 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 


Illustrated by J. C. McCarthy 


HE Revestres—pronounced Réveter, with and cold water at any hour of the day or night adored, and well meriting adoration by reason 
the accent on the first syllable—were enter- All the arts were profoundly understood and ex- of her charm, her quick sympathy, and her wide 
taining at tea in their marvelous sixteenth emplified in that celebrated house, and none interests. At the age of forty-eight her hair 
century house, which combined the antique more profoundly than the art of life itself. had suddenly changed from an iron-gray to 4 
architectural loveliness of its period with the Mr. Revestre, a man of fifty, resembled a re- magnificent copper hue. There had been no 
latest conversation and the latest manifestations tired major-general of the finest type, though mystery about it. The worshipped Adela was 
of sound art. A guest on arriving might admire he was only the brother of one. And that even far too wise to try to make a mystery about it- 
the mullions, and then go inside and be ravished the major-general exceeded and surpassed a typi- She had announced the miracle in advance. 


by an early portrait of Mr. Revestre by Augustus cal major-general is shown by the mere fact Everybody said how brave and simple she was, 
John, and then mount to his chamber and learn that the brothers had once collaborated in a and that the color had been admirably chosen. 
by bodily experience that the Jacobean four- book of classical parodies of which the scarce These parents had a daughter, Elvira, aged 
poster had a Vi-spring mattress, and that the first edition was considerably sought after by en- twenty-three, as to whom they were privately 
silver taps over the marble and font-like basin in _ lightened collectors. Mrs. Revestre was a sweet, convinced, though they never openly stated— 
the corner jetted with equal assurance both hot slim and elegant woman of fifty, universally even to one another, that she was the finest 
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Thousands of 
have a silly illusion to this effect about their 


daughter in England. parents 


daughters. But in the case of the Revestres the 
conviction was not a silly illusion; it was no 
sort of illusion. If Elvira was not the finest 


daughter in England, at any rate there was in 
the land no finer daughter. She was very beauti- 
ful both in face and figure. No credit to any- 
body, of course, for that! She had an excellent 
constitution. No credit to anybody for that 
either! She had a delightful disposition—at once, 
kindly and sagacious. And no credit to anybody 
for that! She was born so, under heaven’s in 
scrutable decree, which had also given her copper 
colored hair. (Hence the apposite 
ness of her mother’s choice of tint!) 
But the parents had treated nature’ 
raw material with wondrous wisdom 
and most praiseworthy devotion. 

Elvira had received a superb and 
comprehensive education at Somer- 
ville College, Oxford. She was 
brilliantly familiar with literature, 
tongues, art, history, physics, meta 
physics, philosophy, and_ politics 
in which I include modern politics 
She could play well at tennis, hock- 
ey, golf and bridge. She exhibited 
taste and skill on the piano. She 
danced well and loved dancing. She 
dressed well and loved nice frocks. 
She had a low voice. She was a grace- 
ful and amusing talker. She had been radically 
cured of the terrible national curse, self conscious- 
ness. She could cook, knew fresh fish from 
ancient at the fishmonger’s, and could manage a 
house and talk amiably to parlormaids about 
cinemas and young men. Lovely without being 
vain, bright without being shallow, instructed 
and yet free from intellectual arrogance, virtuous 
but not priggish, as modest as she was gifted and 
fortunate, Elvira came as near to perfection as 
the ingrained malice of creative nature will per- 
mit. It is a pleasure to describe her. 

There were two guests in the inner hall when 


VOU 


tea was served, Mr. Edward Planta and Mr. 
Aruthup Chains-Marlott, each illustrious. Mr. 
Edward Planta was the Edward Planta, the 


mathematician and philosopher, who had pursued 
mathematics into regions so high that scarcely 
any one else could support life in that rarifiec 
atmosphere, and who had taken up the French 


What constitutes a “perfect girl”? 
old conception rouses animosity. 
is a rather ambiguous quality. 
certain imperfection. 
has youth, 
charm, 
more? 


know 


philosopher Bergson, and shaken him like a rat 
A man of thirty-five, agreeable and nervous, 
dressed with careless elegance, flying a silky 
brown beard! That he was a Fellow of All 
Souls, getting a stipend not for doing but merely 
for being, showed that Oxford regarded him as 
an ornament to society. Mr. Arthur Chains- 
Marlott, aged twenty-eight, perfectly dressed in 
the taste of 1835, was the already renowned 
musical composer and mystic. He counted on 
the continent; and he got glorious performances 
of his distinguished orchestral and choral works 
everywhere because he paid generously for extra 
rehearsals. Mr. and Mrs. Revestre never invited 


It demands 
Bennett's ‘Perfect 
talent, 
there be 


Mr. 


beauty, good nature, 


elegance, moiney—can 


her for the real human that she 


bachelors to stay in their abode unless, after 
careful research, they had been passed as eligible 
The parents’ aim was to give Elvira the best 
possible facilities for falling in love. They were 
much too nice-minded to reveal to her their 
tactics, but their tactics were not hidden from 
her. Edward Planta and Arthur Chains-Marlott 
were bachelors. 

“First of all,” said Edward Planta, taking a 
tartlet and eying it with destructive love, “it’s 
only fair to differentiate between, what Einstein 
himself says and the perfectly blithering nonsense 
which has been written about what he says. I 
should imagine that his mathematics are inter- 
esting; it will take a year or two really to 
pronounce a verdict on them. In the meantime 
he undoubtedly does say at the beginning of 
his own. book that in writing it he hasn’t troubled 
about style. Well, my view is that any one who 
will seriously say a thing like that can’t have 








The phrase in the 
But perfection to-day 
more 
Girl” of 
cleverness, 

anything | 
Ves, that indescribable something that make 
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what I call a mind. Without style, accuracy of 
statement is impossible. Besides every first-rate 
man of science is an artist, and therefore passion 
ately interested in style.”’ 

“What puts me off,” said Chains-Marlott, “is 
his violin-playing. The people who praise his 
relativity say he interprets Bach divinely. Well 
I haven't heard him, but I know he doesn’t. No 
one can interpret Bach divinely on, the fiddle in 
the intervals of scientific work.” 


“You mean,” said Elvira, “interpreting Bach 
divinely is a full-time job.” 

They all laughed, papa and mamma_ with 
natural naive pride, Planta and  Chains- 


Marlott with lightning appreciation 
of the enchanting young creature’s 
wit, and Elvira from the unspoilt 
pleasure of being appreciated 
Elvira was very happy. The world 
seemed admirable to her. She felt 
rather than knew, that the two great 
men were running off the final heat 
which the prize was_ herself 
They had disposed of all other com- 
petitors in the previous heats. She 
was always preoccupied with love, 
without quite realizing that it was 
so. Her soul was an amazing and 
delicious whirl of exquisite sensa- 
tions. She could not decide whether 
she was in love; and assuming that 
she was in love, she could not de- 
cide whether it was Edward or Arthur, or both 


ri 








is. 


that :he preferred. She adored her parents, 
she reveled in the taste and the intelligence 
of the environment and the companionship 
they had created for her. How to choose be 


tween two such beings as Edward and Arthur? 
When she sat close to Arthur at the piano, play- 
ing duets with him, she was intoxicated by his 
masterful sensitive, original interpretations, and 
she responded with eager ecstasy to his spoken 
and unspoken directions. He inspired her heart 
and her fingers till she could play beyond her 
own skill, and yet she knew that compared with 
his playing hers simply did not exist. Similarly 
with Edward, whose talk was an enchantment 
she, too, could talk brilliantly, in communion 
with Edward. And they were so nice, were 
Edward and Arthur. 
Like all wise girls, 
well aware of her 


she was, despite modesty, 
(Continued on page 134) 








— 








And yét—and yet—she hoped that he did not completely despise her, with her so-called brilliant education. 
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THE NEW YORK 


Remodeled from two conven- 
tional dwellings, the house 
presents a broad Italian Re- 
naissance facade of fine pro- 
portions and design, in rough 
stucco and limestone. On the 
street level the iron grille at 
the left, of old Venetian de- 
sign, opens into the main en- 
trance. The grille at the 
right constitutes the service 
entrance leading to the maids’ 
hall and kitchen. The second 
floor is devoted to the liv- 
ing-room, and the upper 
floors to master’s bedrooms 


ind servants’ quarters. 








RESIDENCE BAYARD 
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DOMINICK, Jr. 


William F. Dominick, 
Architect. 


In the rear of the property, 
at the end of the garden upon 
which the dining-room opens, 
is the large, high-ceilinged 
trophy room, with its silver- 
brown trusses. This was built 
to contain the owner’s hunt- 
ing trophies acquired in Africa, 
Canada and the Rockies, and 
to be used as a lounging and 
smoking-room. The yellow- 
buff tinted plaster side-walls 
—a treatment that is carried 
out consistently throughout 
the entire first floor—serve as 
an excellent background for 
the heads and ship model. 
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AN EXCELLENT 


A few steps above the tiled 
garden, with its Italian foun- 
tain, is the _  dining-room 
Rough plaster side-walls ana 
a beamed ceiling carry out 
the Italian influence here, to- 
gether with the tapestry cov- 
ered chairs, old refectory 
table and wrought iron light- 
ing fixtures. The necessary 
warmth of color is found in 
the decorative tapestry and 
window hangings. The grille 
in the background opens into 
a corridor that leads to the 


arcade connecting the trophy 


room with the main house. 





EXAMPLE 











RECONSTRUCTION 


At the left is the circular 
travertin stone staircase with 
its delicate wrought iron rail- 
ing, that leads to the living- 
room above. It is approached 
through a passageway from 
the main entrance and vesti- 
bule. The hall, in which the 
stairway is placed, is of gen- 
erous proportions as_ the 
middle wall of the original 
houses was eliminated in 
reconstruction, An interesting 
tructural feature of the stair- 
case is that it is braced other 
than by the side-wall, by 
one step supporting another. 
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Bourget liked 
what he termed 
a “potent simpli 
city.” The wo 
man who moved, 
spoke, — dressed 
with the flowing 
harmonious ges 


ture of the ini- 











- OW, the filet of sole,” Bourget was 
Nain His expression became rapt 
absorbed, priestlike His voice, on the 

other hand, melted into a sort of lyric tenderness 
We make it particularly well. You will see 
A sauce Margu¢éry—mushrooms, cream, a shadow 
of the taste of wine; the sole itself delicate as 
the petals of white roses—you will see.” 
Bourget flushed. His smile, slightly sardonic 
a Jesuit smile), gave way to a quivering of the 
lips, as if he were about to part with a very 
secret and personal inspiration 

“These people, many of them, are bourgeois 
I would not think of suggesting to them my 
favorite dishes. You are interested and—how 
does one say—distinguished It is a_ pleasure 
to offer you my best. I would say, after the filet 
of sole, poulet &@ la Russe—my chef will pre 
pare it with affection—then a salad Fiorentina 
crisp endive with an oil and cheese dressing, a 
verv little garlic, a hint of bay, chives and 
grated ripe olives—you will see—followed by 
mousse Bourget and coffee Eh? And now, 
perhaps, a cocktail? I serve them to those | 
know. A Martini? No? Too dry. Too like 
cheap perfume A cocktail Bourget 1 cant 
tell you how I do it, but the cocktail Bourget 
is mellow—it has the faint odor of freesia and 
lemon It—how do you say it—slips down.” 

Businesslike again, Bourget’s face was enig 
matic, his expression aloof and shut-in He 
rapped delicately on the palm of his hand with 
a slender silver pencil 

‘Mario This gentleman has ordered filet of 


sole, poulet ad la Russe, salad Fiorentina, mousse 
Bourget, coffee For tw Bring two cock 
tails—Bourget A package of  cork-tipped 


igarets. The flowers from that table—these are 
not appropriate. These are better—no? Bene.” 
He turned, his eves sweeping the crowded 
room. His departure from the table suggested 
that peculiar delights would be forthcoming 
ediately and miraculously. He moved away 


tiated, stirred 
his imagination. 








MILDRED CRAM 


with the gracious impersonality of a guardian 
angel 

The Englishman who was to be favored leaned 
forward to strike a match. 

“That fellow has the manner! He is as rare as 
very old ecclesiastical velvet. He makes me feel 
extraordinarily luxurious—like a stroked Persian 
cat on a velvet cushion. He is, really, rather 
amazing.” 


“Very,” his wife said. “I'm not sure that he’s 
quite nice.” 
“My dear. What nonsense! He isn't any- 


thing, one way or the other. He is simply 
Bourget.” 


BOURGET circled the room. It was a room 
unique and flattering Built, like the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, about an oblong dancing- 
floor, the tables were grouped beneath the 
groined and frescoed ceiling of the loggia. The 
very modern orchestra sat in a balcony hung with 
old brocades and delicate rugs, so that the 
melancholy saxophone drooped like Juliet upon 
a marble railing. There were no frescoed cupid 
and Pompadours—an audacious artist had painted 
cartoons of New York society in the manner of 
Benozzo Gozzoli—fashion skating in Central 
Park, with the Plaza skyscrapers doing duty as 
the towers of Vincigliata; pedestrians on Fifth 
avenue, fur-clad, glowing, deliciously archaic; 
the promenade at the Opera, a romantic and 
satirical treatment of black and white, crimson 
and gold. The spiral pillars which supported the 
loggia were delicately gilded. Bourget’s decorator, 
perhaps Bourget himself, knew the subtle flattery 
of amber light. Women found the Café Bourget 
peculiarly gratifying to their elegance. There was 
just enough light, not too much. There was, too, 
the right accent of combined medievalism and 
modernism, of austerity and luxury. 
Bourget glanced at each table on his tour about 
the room, noticing, without seeming to notice, 
the arrangement of silver and linen, the dishes 


the attitude of the diners. Once he stopped and 
summoned the headwaiter. 

“Mario. These people at my left—the woman 
wearing cerise, the man in ‘smoking’—musi not 
come again. She eats asparagus like a barbarian 
Remember them, if I should not be here myself.” 

“Si signore” 

Then Bourget, smiling, his eyes expressionless, 
leaned over the condemned wearer of cerise and 
said lightly: “Is everything quite all right?” 

She looked up, one bejeweled hand holding 
suspended in mid-air the offending asparagus. 
“Very nice.” 

“Very nice,’ Bourget repeated under his 
breath. “Mon Dieu! I might have known that 
she would possess no other adjective. Nice! 
Asparagus Medici.” 

The woman in cerise stared at his retreating 
back. 

“What terrible airs!” 

Her escort shrugged. 
it. This isn’t Paris.” 

“I'm not so sure. He makes me feel uncom 
fortable. What I am—Bridget in the drawing- 
room.” 

The orchestra played a futuristic introduction 
to an old-fashioned Viennese waltz. A gold 
spotlight fell like sun through a_ clear 
story window and into it two professional 
dancers seemed to glide on rollers, so effortless 
their motion. The man’s black clothes silhouetted 
his partner's gown of floating white chiffon. 
Her waist was small and flexible. Her ankles and 
feet were famous on two continents. Two 
strands of pearls swung almost to her knees. Her 
eyes, spiritual, initiated, shadowy, saw no one 

With a rustle Bourget’s guests turned to stare 
at this dancer who was so persistently famous, 
so inexhaustibly chic, so exactly right. She had 
expressed her determination to revive the waltz 
and to forever lay the ghost of the tango, the fox- 
trot and the toddle. She moved like a dream- 
dancer in the Austrian gardens of Hugo von 


“He can't get away with 
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Hoffmansthal, a whirling breath of thistle-down, 
seeming not to breathe, not to think, wafted on 
the lilting melody. 

- “Delightful,” a white-haired ex-leader of cotil- 
ions remarked to Bourget. 

Bourget made an apologetic gesture. “Her 
gown is not right. Too slim. I will suggest an 
affair of black velvet with a diamond chain—” 

“Is she open to suggestion? 1 fancied not.” 

“But, of course. Madame is an artist. God 
gave her that grace (she is the perfection of the 
fausse maigre)—but if she hadn’t taste, she would 
look like—how do you say—a skinny schoolgirl 
I have only to tell her that the white dress is too 


With a rustle of anticipation, Bourget’s 
guests turned to stare at this dancer who 
was so persistently famous, so inex- 


haustibly chic, so exactly right. 


modern for the waltz and she will agree. 
To-morrow you will see—black velvet and dia- 
monds. I will use a blue spot, moonlight, and 
the waltz from Rosenkavalier—Pardon, m’sieur— 
the lobster—is it satisfactory ?” 

“Excellent, Bourget. Quite diabolical.” 


Bourget had caught sight of a group in the 
doorway. Mario seemed to be blocking the 
advance of two men and a tall woman in, a black 
wrap. 

Bourget’s retreat from the retired leader of 
cotillions was gracious and unobtrusive. He swept 
the perplexed Mario aside. 

“Ah, Bourget,” the woman in the black wrap 
said in a high, peculiarly vibrant voice. “You 
are not in Venice these days? May we enter 
your stronghold?” 

Now here was a different Bourget. He said 
nothing, but stood back with a sort of reverence 
while the tall Jady (Continued on page 122) 
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One of the most pic- 
turesque periods in 


the career of the bouf- 





fant gown was that of 


Kf Velasquez’s Infanta 








LANVIN 
A new epoch in the life of the Infanta dress is this 
Lanvin evening gown of turquoise blue velvet and 


blue net run with silver thread in a delicate pattern. 


GOWNS THAT REMEMBER 
A PICTURESQUE PAST 








| By MARIE LYONS 


bered as in that of Jeanne Lanvin. Even Poiret, who 
is second to her in his devotion to other ages, does not 
show so many robes de style, so many touches of quaint- 
ness and antiquity; he frequents other lands rather than 
other times. Every season these two great designers, each 
so different, present at their openings a great number of 
costumes which reflect the influence of other epochs; each 
season the particular period or country reflects changes— 
} swings, perhaps, from the classic Greek to the modern 
: Russian—but invariably, throughout both collections, we 
feel the influence of olden times more romantic and more 
picturesque, it always seems, than our own. 
Therefore, through the salons of Poiret this year passed 
| the ghosts of the lovely ladies of the moyen dge and of the 
Renaissance; and through the halls of the mazson Lanvin 
| flitted the forms of the beauties of the Italian Renaissance, 
of the reigns of Henry II. and Louis XIII; and of the 
later period known as 1870; but particularly has this latter 
house accented the glowing, the gorgeous age of the Italian 
iL Renaissance with its long, molded bodice and its bouffant 
a . LANI IN skirt ; while Poiret, stressing the moyen dge, shows a simi- 
| = ; lar bodice combined with a full but softly falling skirt 
It has been noisily announced that the bouffant mode 
was dead; but so long as Lanvin continues to show dresses 
, — of this type, the fashion will never die; and Lanvin is 
It wm 6F the mode of 1870, the delectable utterly Fae to it—witness the costumes on pages 68 
times of Renoir and Manet, of Du and 69 of this issue, as well as the Infanta dress above 
There are many periods which this artist can evoke to 
later triumphs of Eugénie. Whatever give variety to the bouffant style—the Renaissance, 1770. 
other couturiers may do, Lanvin will 1860—and this — it is the Italian Renaissance, with, 
. : : ‘ as its distinguishing feature, the deep bertha, and as ac- 
always include in her collections many cessory charms, the long sleeve, slit and puffed, with ruffles 
over the hand, frequently encrusted with embroideries in 
metal threads and beads, elaborate and glowing embroid- 
eries everywhere, and gorgeous girdles. While Lanvin has 


Ie no other collection is the past so charmingly remem- 














Maurier’s lovely giantesses and the 





such tender memories of the past, for 
without such a background the making 


of dresses would be but a sorry trade, h i h fh ladiaent ance 
f ‘ r s se modes from period costumes, deco- 
far removed from the realm of art. A t - art to trans. ate ¢ — "i I - de 

, : oie. rative but impractical, into clothes expressing a modern 
sleeveless robe of black chiffon velvet “chic,” the bouffant dress, no matter how slim may be 





has a peacock train of blue and silver. the silhouette advocated by other houses and worn by all 
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Four models from 


HERMAN PATRICK TAPPE 


Posed by 
HELEN LYONS 





DRECOLI. 


How much the present may 
look like the past is shown 
here. A fashionable gown can 
not be an exact copy of an 
old costume, but always some 





subtle change must give it the 
air of modernity we call 
“chic.” Here, crushed rasp- 
berry chiffon velvet with the 
rich gold embroideries and 








/ i the voluminous open sleeves 
é sah beloved of Renaissance Italy 
[L Se interpret that golden time. 


the world, will still have a place of honor in the wardrobe. 

Spain had its bouffant modes, too, and one of its best- | 
known expressions is the costume, heavy as armor with its 
jewels and embroideries, in which the baby body of the j 
Irfanta was imprisoned for the portrait by Velasquez. 
Lanvin’s handling of this theme is shown opposite— 
a delicate, modern rendition of what seems to us a very 
clumsy costume. 

The bouffant silhouette is not, to be sure, the most im- 
portant of the season. It is only one of those radical 
variations from the accepted line which the modern woman, 
with an eclectic taste which includes the loveliest from 
every period and land, reserves for the delight of her im- 
practical hours. The signed-sealed-and-approved silhou- 
ette of this season, as of many past, is still the chemise. 
Every dressmaker shows it in greater numbers than any 
other dress; some, exclusively. It is now given greater 
grace, and with it a renewed popularity, by its slightly 
longer skirt and slightly shorter waist, making a more 
gracefully proportioned figure; and it is given novelty and 
variety by the introduction of circular treatments of all 
kinds, including godets, horizontal flounces, flying panels ee cipeeareteeeietans 
and inset V-shaped pieces; but no matter what flaring treat- GOUPY 
ments may be introduced, the silhouette remains straight 
and slim with just enough variation from the perfectly 
straight line to relieve its too familiar monotony. The 
circular movement is, therefore, strong. The second im- For another season at least the Grecian 
portant influence is that of drapery, now not a new theme influence will be strong, in evening gowns 
but one which continues to hold an important place. 
_Among “influences’—Egyptian, Greek, Persian, Vene- 
tlan—there are occasional manifestations, not necessarily 











particularly. Many of the opening models 
were almost exact replicas of various 


important, but none the less charming because they will Grecian garments, which come nearer to 
not become universal, of the styles of other periods, such our own feeling for dress than any other 
as that of the 1870 gown shown opposite. This 1870 style. Not only the line of this classic 


period is not an important influence in the mode at present, 


but that does not detract from the charm and the chic of dress of almond green Georgette crépe, 





this Lanvin gown. Those who dare to ignore the pre- but the design marked out by the insets 
scribed rules will delight to wear such a costume as this— of gold metal lace, are decidedly Greek iin 
and many another “period gown,” with its tender memo- feeling The girdle is of almond green and 


ries of the past, which Lanvin so often produces. gold béads and the coiffure is in keeping. 
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CALLOT PATTERNS HER GOWNS 
WITH TRACERIES OF 
THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


(Above, left) This gown is a glittering column of gola and 
silver, made of a brocade traced with a design of gold and 
silver threads, and embroidered with pearls. The feeling 
of the brocade is early Italian. Imported by Gidding. 


With color that is entirely modern, is combined the quite 
aloof pattern of Italian Renaissance design; over sulphur 
yellow satin is a gown of orange chiffon, embroidered with 
yellow and green beads. Imported by Mollie O’Hara. 


(Lower, left) The bodice of this gown has the old Italian 
portrait quality that creeps into so many of the new Paris 
gowns. It is of orange crépe with gold embroidery. Skirt 
and sleeves of crépe. Imported by Bergdorf Goodman. 


Early Italian, with a slight leaning toward the ecclesiastic; 
of a dusty prune-colored velvet, is embroidered with dull 
gold and green threads. Bands of pink kasha cloth edge 
the embroidery Imported by Bergdorf Goodman. 
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LANVIN VARIES FROM 
GREEK TUNICS TO 


SECOND EMPIRE RUFFLES 


(Above) The rows and rows of delicate 
feminine ruffles behind which Eugénie con- 
cealed her extraordinary will power, Lanvin 
has made of ivory white taffeta, edged with 
narrow black lace, mounted on white net. 
The fichu collar has 1 net and lace border. 


(Left) Lanvin uses the peasant theme for 
this evening gown of pale magenta satin, with 
peasant sleeves merely indicated by long nar- 
row bands sewed with little flowers of blue and 
rose beads, gathered into a narrow cuff. 
Similar bands hang loose at the neck in back. 


Slim and lovely and simple, the original of 
this gown was worn by a young girl in old 
Greece. Lanvin made her French translation 
of it of heavy white crépe, with the detach- 
able cuffs and the bands on the frock em- 
broidered in mauve and green beads. Models 
on this page are imported by Bonwit Teller. 
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It was a look Fay knew, but had not 


PEAU d’ 


was the scent that Mrs. Lelong 


I 
used 


Do you 
A sort ol 


always 


know it? 
green-and-gray-and-golden — scent 
not so simple as violet, more fragile 
than gardenia, just missing the frank appeal 
of jasmine, perhaps—but, at that, a delicately 
seductive sort of thing the kind of scent 
which says to passing nostrils: ‘“It-can-never 
be! - But - oh-my-darling-after-all-why-shouldn't- 
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By FANNIE HEASLIP LEA 


Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard 


making, like an athlete sweeping a bow after a 
difficult bit on the trapeze. 


“I've met your husband, haven't I?’ murmured 


Mrs. Lelong, looking thoughtful. “A tall man, 
with eye-glasses and extraordinarily nice hands.” 
“His hands are nice,” said Fay modestly 


‘That's one of the first things I remember about 
him.” 

She was so pleased with Mrs. Lelong for hav- 
ing observed Boyd's really very presentable digits 





seen in—well, let us say in about six years. 


ESPAGNE 


Landis. Landis and Fay had been married— 
most successfully so—for a matter of seven years, 
and it may have been that, like a volcano or any 
other simple and primitive thing, Boyd was about 
due to overflow. . . . In any case, from the 
moment Delphine Lelong first laid the tip of her 
beautifully cared-for finger upon the sleeve of his 
coat, he was putty—or clay in the hands of the 
potter, if you like that better. 


He saw his fate coming, as you may say, and 


we?” that is, if the nostrils are ran to meet it. At that, he had only to 
masculine go half way. 
To feminine nostrils, it tells a different 1 . ¢ . ° “Isn't she lovely 2?” Fay demanded of 
— 0 all who know the quiet charm of Fannie Heaslip me. Ms = hy 
story. Women are so feline in such mat : mang eecainen agi l : Sicha “i f him when the party was over. . . .“She’s 
ters. To them it says laconically: “Look Lea’s thoughtful fiction we commend this story with- so creamy and silky and sweet... . ” 
out!” stly they do—the wise ones P ° . : ee “She's : mar agi E OS apes ’ 
ut!” And most; 6 do : sini out reservation and without further comment. To She's a beautiful woman,” said Boyd 
Fay Landis was not a wise one me ; ; ; dreamily, standing before the mirror with 
The first time that exquisite whiff of those of you who have not as yet made the acquaint- his white tie half undone and regarding 
sublimated sirenism drifted to her pretty . . imself wi speculative eves S > 
ublimated ireni 1 ‘ ted to he pretty ance of this human and versatile woman, we must ad- himself with speculative eyes. Mrs. Le 
tip-tilted nose, she cried gaily: : sii es ; long had told him, somewhere between the 
“Oh, dear! What is that? I love it mit that nobody dies, or has hysterics; that there are fresh strawberry ices and the small jewel- 
whatever do you use? Do tell me! If I 


were a bee, you'd have to go around in a 
net.” 

Mrs. Lelong told her. “It isn't a new 
thing,” she added charmingly, “it’s been on the 
market for ever so long.” 

And so it had—from Lilith 
under one name or another. 

Fay sighed and smiled and drew a long, luxuri- 
ous sniff. 

“I can’t use it, anyhow 


down 


I can’t use anything 


like that. Isn't it too bad? Boyd hates per- 
fume “os 

“Even violet?” inquired Delphine Lelong, with 
her lovely deliberate smile. “Most men like 


violet water—for their wives.” 

“Boyd's different,” said Boyd's wife, with that 
sense of delightful importance one always feels in 
elucidating one’s husband’s views to the women 
who have not been so fortunate as to be married 
to him. 

“He loathes perfume—he can’t bear sachet of 
any sort—and scented face-powder—well, it’s so 
much poison to him, that’s all! He says the only 
thing on earth he likes is ‘a barely perceptible 
fragrance of cleanliness,” she offered in further 
revelation 

She waited for appreciation of Landis’s phrase- 


no fireworks, but we think that you will like it. Wedo. 


that she asked the lady to a dinner-party which 
she was planning for Boyd's birthday. 

“I’m sure you'd like each other,” said Fay half- 
shyly. “Boyd's frightfully clever—he’s sympa- 
thetic, too—and most people aren't both of those 
things, at once, do you think?” 

He was—and they did like each other 
[NSIDE of a month every woman in town knew 
it—except Fay—and not a few men. 

Because Mrs. Lelong, to put it moderately, was 
not the sort of a woman whom a man could like 
inconspicuously. She stood out from her back- 
grounds, which were always delightfully chosen, 
like a La France rose from a wash of shadow 
She had other things in common with that es- 
pecial flower, too—a certain full-bloom delicacy, 
if the term’s allowable; a languidly fragile loveli 
ness; and the distinctive personal fragrance afore 
noted. 

She had come to Baltimore, on a visit of sorts, 
to an impersonal aunt, frequently mentioned but 
mostly invisible, and she stayed—it was obvious 
after that fateful dinner-party—because of Boyd 





like liqueurs of Fay’s quite perfect dinner, 
that he had a whimsical smile but that his 
eyes were tired. 

“How do you like the perfume she uses?” 
Fay inquired eagerly. 

She was wiping cold-cream off her eyelids, 
at the moment, and her hair in two brown braids 
hung over her slender shoulders. 

She was not looking her most impressive—but 
what woman ever stopped loving a man because 
she had seen him with his collar off? 

“Perfume?” Landis replied abstractedly. “I 
didn’t notice any perfume—” 

“Why, Boyd—it’s the most delicious thing—and 
she was next you at dinner—how could you 
help— ?” 

“Nonsense—I don't believe she uses any—there’s 
a wonderful sort of fragrance about her, I’ll admit. 
But—it isn’t any drug-shop perfume—it’s a sort 
of—a sort of personal aura—”’ 

“Why, Boyd—” began his wife astoundedly, 
“what are you—-why, Boyd!” 

She stopped, staring at him helplessly, her 
pretty mouth half open. Even Fay knew that to 
tell a man the truth about another woman, when 
he has not discovered it of his own ingenuity, is 
to label oneself a cat woman’s inhuman- 


ity to woman being one of the most sacred of 
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It tore Fay’s heart to see Landis keep those white hands till the owner released them with obvious difficulty. 


masculine traditions. So she shut her mouth and 
finished wiping her face in silence. 

Before she turned away when she was quite 
ready for bed, however, she said briefly and ex- 
pressively— “Ha!” 

“What do you mean by ‘ha’?” inquired Boyd, 
not without a certain amount of irritation. 

“T mean exactly what you think I mean,” re- 
torted Fay. 

She lay in the dark with tears stinging her eye- 
lids, long after Boyd, uneasily conscious of of- 
fense, had drifted off to sleep beside her 

It was not jealousy. Fay had not yet arrived 
at the stage where she could conceive the necessity 
of being jealous of her husband. But the birth- 
day dinner had been so long and so _ happily 
planned—every detail of the flowers, the candles, 
the serving, even the shade of Fay’s gown, the 
seating of the dozen intimate guests, had been 
matters of almost prayerful consideration—and 
Boyd had fallen asleep without a word of praise, 
beyond an abstracted... . 

“Nice party, wasn’t it?” 

Why had she broached the matter of that Mrs. 
Lelong’s perfume? What did it matter to Fay and 
Boyd what Mrs. Lelong used—or if she used six 
perfumes—or none at all? 

And Boyd had been almost snubbish about it— 
nice, even-tempered, easy-going Boyd! 





“He probably ate too much and it made him 
cross,” Fay decided at last, with a little wave of 
half-maternal compunction, and fell asleep herself 
with her arm across his shoulder. 


HERE is naturally a certain amount of self- 

confidence about any attractive woman which 
keeps her from suspecting a rival until the facts 
are too obvious to be ignored. Fay no more 
looked for disloyalty in Boyd than in young 
Tony, her six-year-old son. True, she began, soon 
after the fateful dinner-party, to observe a new 
and—one might almost say—remorseful tender- 
ness in Boyd’s manner to herself, alternating with 
fits of nervous brilliancy; the air, if she had 
known it, of a man who is receiving for the first 
time in seven placid years, skilful injections of 
sympathy and understanding from one who is an 
artist with the needle, but Fay knew neither the 
air nor the condition giving rise to it. 

When Boyd brought her a bunch of violets, she 
inquired innocently: “Why, Honey-Man! How 
did you come to think of ’em? They are sweet!” 

And Boyd naturally could not tell her that he 
had that afternoon sent his first box of roses to 
Mrs. Lelong—nor that he was trying in a vague 
masculine way to strike a balance in his emotions. 

Also, Fay could not know, that on the day 
when he brought her an amazing satin-covered 


basket of chocolates, he had met Mrs. Lelong on 
the street at the luncheon hour, and before he 
quite knew how or why, had found himself buy- 
ing that lovely lady sophisticated and _ highly- 
seasoned food, in a sophisticated and highly-sea- 
soned little restaurant, with her long shadowy- 
lashed, eyes looking into his across an intimate lit- 
tle table—her white long-fingered hand once in a 
while touching—just touching—his, to point a 
moral or adorn a tale—her personal aura, if you 
like to call it that, drifting occasionally to his 
nostrils—oh, Boyd was not altogether to blame! 
Seven years of pleasant and comfortable matri- 
mony, with one’s high hopes fainting upon a 
warm hearthstone, is no adequate preparation for 
resisting the sweep and surge of Romance, when 
it comes. 

Particularly when Romance has a skin like 
velvet, and a repertoire of all the special pleaders, 
including Dowson, Swinburne, Laurence Hope, et 
ee 

Mrs. Lelong, for her part, had probably, in the 
beginning, no definite idea of appropriating Fay 
Landis’s husband. 

Not in that crass cold way do such things be- 
gin! 

She had, at the first, noticed his hands—she 
noticed all men’s hands. And on the night of the 
birthday dinner she (Continued on page 114} 
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THE SMART PARIS 
SKIRT VARIES ITS 
LENGTH WITH 
ITS WHIMS 


(Extreme left) A circular ruffle of 
its own material flares the hem of 
Drecoll’s closely draped frock. It is 
of black crépe de Chine, with wide 
black chiffon sleeves caught into close 
wrist-bands and trimmed with mon- 
key fur. Imported by Best and Com- 
pany. (Left center) Poiret’s long 
tight moyen Age bodice is of black 
velvet, with its sleeves and skirt of 
tan chiffon. Bands of gold embroi- 
dery outline the bodice. Imported 
by Franklin Simon. (Right center) 
The bodice of Renées black satin 
skirt ties above a shirred circular 
skirt of irregular length. Coils of 
heavy thread form open-work bands 
on the sleeves and around the hips. 
Imported by Best and Company 
(Extreme right) Philippe and Gas- 
ton use godet plaits across the front 
of the skirt only in this street dress 
of apricot rep with flaring circular 
cuffs of brown velvet. Imported by 
Best and Company 
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The scene above, and that 
to the left, are bits of Mor- 
ris Gest’s Russian Theatre 
atop thé Century Theatre 
where, nightly, Moscovites 
from Moscow caper and sing 
for pleased American audiences. 


(Extreme left) Of deep purple 
velvet is the bodice above a draped 
skirt of the velvet brocaded in blue, 
red, purple, and gold. The tight 
hip drapery, with the tissue looped 
out at the waist-line, and the winged 
scarab motif embroidered in _ blue 
beads are two expressions of the 
modern Egyptian feeling. Designed 
by Lucile; imported by Hollander 
and Company. (Left center) 
Black brocade with a leaf design 
outlined in gold is equally lovely 
when reversed to show great gold 
leaves sketched in with black. Moly- 
neux shows the Egyptian influence 
in a tight band around the hips and 
the forward movement of the dra- 
pery. Imported by Hollander and 
Company. (Right center) A 
sleeveless gown of apricot satin, 
figured with gold, has a shoulder 
cape, cut circularly, to suggest the 
Egyptian shawl drapery. Designed 
by Miler Sceurs; imported by Hol- 
lander and Company. (Extreme 
right) The simple draped lines of 
Renée’s tunic frock, and its wide 
border design, are modern and very 
lovely expressions of the mode of 
ancient Greece. The wide bands are 
exquisitely embroidered in silver and 
gold and green threads on reseda 
green crépe. Imported by Best and 
Company 
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THE FRENCH 
JACKET REACHES 
JUST TO THE 
HIP-LINE 
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(Left) A hip-length jacket of dark 
blue satin, quilted with silver, and 
edged with rabbit fur has a wide deco- 
rative collar. The velvet frock, flared 
by circular godets, is of matching blue; 
the jacket lining is of magenta color. 
Model by Philippe and Gaston; im- 
ported by Franklin Simon. (Center) 
There is seemingly no end to the num- 
ber of pieces a tailleur may achieve, 
for Renée now launches one of tan 
homespun in four pieces—a slim frock, 
a fitted coat, and a full cape that eith- 
er falls straight over the hips or is but- 
toned tightly around them. The twist- 
ed fur collars both coat and cape; 
imported by Franklin Simon. (Right) 
Renée’s tailleur is of black velours, 
with trimmings of black caracul. The 
lower half of the sleeves and coat, 
and the bands on the skirt, are made 
of strips of the black velours, placed 
quite close together with black shiny 
braid showing between. Imported 
by Franklin Simon. 




















Balieff, the rotund, inarticu- 
late clown whose moon-face 
beams, whose chesty, heady 
voice explains his inexplic- 
able Moscow vaudeville, is 
the one great favorite of this 
“Chauve Souris” theatre. 
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Youthful street costume designed by 
Lanvin. (Extreme left) Brown 
matelassé, and below it brown velvet, 
follow as closely as possible the lines 
of the wearer’s figure. The collar of 
brown rabbit fur develops revers of 
henna-colored crepe de Chine, fhe 
longer of which ends with a sash gir- 
dle knotted at one side of the jacket. 
Imported by Hollander and Company. 
(Left center) Dark blue _perlaine 
makes the jacket, and blue light weight 
wool the plaited skirt of a little 
suit, with a chin collar of gray rabbit 
fur that ties at the back of the neck 
with a small ribbon bow. Bits of 
fur and bright blue and tan wool 
embroidery trim the cuffs and the 
pockets. Imported by Franklin Simon. 
(Right center) The use of the double 
girdle, with a decided fulness about the 
hips, emphasizes the waist-line of Lan- 
vins dark green velvet street frock. 
The collar is faced with tan duvetyn r 
and fastened with green ball buttons; WAKE 
the embroidery is of beige and tan 


| \ hi iy nn) mu ay 

threads and fine gold braid. Imported | ' ’ 
by Franklin Simon. (Extreme right) a . a nee “i a 3 7 
The straight jacket of Lanvin’s tailleur 
of dark blue perlaine has two fur- | | | 
edged pockets, made of overlapping W 
tabs of rose, blue and white wool eeaea=a3NnaeoaeaeaeaeaeaeeeaeaeSeee—ee SSE gE: 
braid, in cocarde effect. The collar 
and cuffs are of gray rabbit fur. Im- | | 

ported by Franklin Simon. = is ~ — <i, 
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LANVIN LANVIN 


Bead 
universal that the simplest morning 
frock can escape its 
clutches. Even so practical a model 
as this chemise dress of dark blue 
crépe above has gorgeous bands of 
pink and mauve beads, and pockets 
and circular cuffs of the same, giv- 
ing an Italian Renaissance feeling. 


embroidery has become so 


scarcely 


(Second) Never has embroidery 
of all kinds, but particularly bead 
embroidery, been so _ universal. 
Here a purple crépe dress, with a 
cape in back, has yoke, pockets and 
double cuffs embroidered in rose and 
mauve beads—a favorite color com- 
bination with Lanvin. All these de- 
tails are banded with black velvet. 


EVEN THE 


ESCAPE 


HE doctrine that beauty and practicality 
I in dress are not incompatible, which the 


French have been all these hundreds of 
yeais disseminating throughout the earth, is 
not yet an established fact in the minds of 


most people. That magenta is as serviceable a 
color as nivy blue, that chiffon will outwear 
serge, that ~ child’s play frock of java batik goes 


to the tub more willingly than percale, are facts 
that the great majority have not yet accepted. 
That is why the French dressmakers can turn out, 
season after season, serviceable little street frocks 
that are irresistibly beautiful, and why no one 
can imitate them. 

A dress for morning wear may be just as 


SERVICEABLE CHEMISE 
THE 
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LANVIN 





MAGIC OF 


breath-taking as an evening gown—and just as 
expensive. But the clever couturiers, in practic- 
ing this doctrine of beauty, do not make the mis- 
take of overstepping the limitations of a morn- 
ing frock. It remains, whatever its beauty, 
essentially appropriate to the daytime require- 
ments of the woman of the world. 

For this frock of service the chemise dress is 
still the ideal medium. Within its simple sil- 
houette much beauty can be introduced without 
fear of over-elaboration. This season bead em- 
broidery and allover machine embroidery are fav- 
orite devices, for they lend beauty of color and 
design without disturbing the simplicity of line. 
Pockets, cuffs and girdles are favored spots for 


STREE 
BEAD EMI 
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LANVIN 
Models from BONWIT TELLER 
Jagged insets of black satin on 
this black velvet dress are the 


background for leaping flames of 
red and gold embroidery. The girdle 
is of gold cord, ending with tassels. 


The roll on the skirt, the slit sleeves 
of purple chiffon and the dramatic 
embroidery in plaques of red, gold 
and purple are outstanding features 
of the crépe dress at the right above. 


For formal afternoon wear Lan- 
vin shows a wrap of reseda velvet, 
conventional in cut but with em- 
broidery on silver cloth bands 


above a border of dyed squirrel. 


T FROCK CAN NOT 


3ROIDERY 


this touch of beauty, which raises the simplest 
frock above the commonplace. 
The type of embroidery used is naturally less 


elaborate than that for evening gowns. It has a 
peasant touch—is heavy, massed, of intense 
color, rather than pastel and scattered. One of 


the most effective illustrations of this style of 
work is the Lanvin. frock at the right above. This 
chemise dress is differentiated from those of pre- 
vious seasons by the heavy, wadded roll near the 
bottom of the skirt. The embroidery is massed 
in great plaques of red, gold and purple beads— 
intense colors laid on a primitive design that gives 
at once the note of peasant influence, and makes 
the frock appropriate for daytime wear. 
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Not an unusual but a lovely gown, 
harmonious in color, is this of 
chartreuse velvet with a deep ber- 
tha, back panel, and underslip of 
gold lace; from Mueller-Graves. 


One of the strongest proofs of the 
Egyptian influence is the 
gown above, of black 
with embroidery in an 
pattern; from 


second 
charmeuse 

Egyptian 
Mueller-Graves. 


Again we have the Egyptian feeling 
in the black satin gown (third from 
the left) with its gold and jet em- 
broidery in an ibis design about the 
armholes; from Berziorf Goodman: 


DRAPERY 


VEN those designers who do not con- 
stantly refer to the past draw inspiration 
from foreign countrizs in order to create an 

imposing array of “robes de style,” as does—most 
notably of all—Lanvin, yet they can not escape, 
any more than artists in any other field, the in- 
fluence of other times and other places. Every 
season we feel, in some of the models from 
every house in Paris, the influence, direct or in- 
direct, of some other period. This season, in 
addition to the influences, which continue from 
last season—the Greek, the Moyen Age, the 1860 
—we have certain new influences, notably the 
Italian Renaissance, the Egyptian and the 1870. 
The Italian Renaissance is characterized by 


ROLANDE 


AND MANY PERIOD 
OF SILHOUETTES 
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the bouffant skirt, or the full, straight skirt, the 
bertha, gorgeous embroideries and_ elaborate 
sleeves, full, slit and puffed. The Egyptian 
spirit usually expresses itself in the manner of the 
skirt drapery—drawn tight and flat across the 
thighs and hanging full and straight, caught 
usually by am elaborate ornament, from the 
direct front, considerably below the waist-line. 
Like the Greek gown, it is sleeveless. The elabor- 
ate embroideries are of conventionalized birds 
and flowers. The arrangement of the drapery 
(which does not disturb the slim silhouette) is 
exactly the opposite of that of 1870, which drew 
the fabric tightly across the abdomen and bunched 
it in the back. 
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CALLOT 





As Lanvin is the apostle of ‘the 
bouffant mode, so Callot is of the 
slender draped. The drapery at 
the back of this black velvet gown 
gives an 1870 silhouette. Across the 
shoulders, down the backless biack 
and around the waist runs the glit- 
ter of gold braid; from Gidding. 







The charm of a perfect bit of 
brocade has gone into this coat-—a 
leaf design in tan, brown and 
black with an underglow of meial- 
lic gold and red thread—a brocade 
like an old French stuff. The 
bodice is tight, the skirt is very jull 
and é¢verywhere are deep bandsi of 
dyed squirrel; from Bonwit Tellier. 


GIVE A 


VARIE”Y 


Two excellent examples of the Egyptian feel- 
ing in dress are shown above. The second fig- 
ure gives the exact silhouette, more noticeable, 
however, from a side view, as it scoops in under 
the thighs and is quite full and straight in front. 
The embroidery of conventionalized flowers, the 
neck-line and the sleevelessness are all typical 
of Egyptian dress. The silhouette of the third 
dress above simulates but does not exactly fol- 
low the Egyptian, and again the embroidery, of 
the ibis in gold thread, oddly circling the arm- 
holes with its wings, is Egyptian. 

The 1870 silhouette is approximated in the 
figure at the extreme right, and the Italian Re- 
naissance is felt in the dress at the extreme left. 
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BUT NOT THE GLORY, OF METAL TISSUE 


IS DIMMED WITH SOFT TINTED LACE 





Silver lamé is veiled with dark gray lace and girdled with 
large black velvet roses above a flounced ankle-length skirt. 
Black velvet and silver lamé cape collared with black fox fur. 


The yoke and border of gold lace are embroidered to a draped 
sleeveless frock of onion-colored chiffon over gold cloth, by 
means of marrow ribbons in shades of gold and brown. 


Below its close-fitting sleeveless corsage, deep full panels of 
yellow net embroidered with silver widen the silhouette of a 
silver lamé evening gown designed by Miss Steinmetz. 
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COSTUMES FOR AUTUMN STREET WEAR ARE SHOWN IN 
EQUAL PARTS OF VELVET AND FUR 


A smart autumn top-coat of cinnamon brown velvet has a 
chin-collar, edging for its wide sleeves, and a particularly 
deep border of dark brown rabbit. Brown leather belt. 


A three-piece costume of black velvet and beige rabbit has 
its wide-sleeved jacket bloused into a deep band of the fur. 
The dress combines a velvet bodice and a draped fur skirt. 


A short jacket of gray rabbit, tightly collared and ending at 
the hips, could be worn over an assortment of frocks, but 
the one shown is exceedingly simple and of gray velvet. 
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HE dour embarrassed in 

dividual in the mask- 

ball turban is Captain 
Syyed Shaykh Achmdd 
Abdullah Naidir Khan el- 
Iddrissyieh el-Durani, son of 
Syyed Moustaffa Abderrah- 
man Shamy] el-Iddrissyieh el- 
Durani and Kumar Jan Zalda 
Tamerlani, an. Oxford grad- 
uate, later a student at the 
University of Paris, a Doctor 
of Koranic Law in Cairo, 
Egypt, a Captain (retired) in 
the British Indian Army, and 
now an untroubled genial and 
hospitable writer of entertain- 
ing short stories, novels, plays. 
In these latter and peaceful 
days, he has come to be known 
quite simply as Captain Ack- 
med Abdullah, an individual 
who actually dislikes the dis- 
play of elaborated costume. 
It was only after the most 
pertinent persuasion that we 
got that turban on his head 
for this photograph. Hence 
the overcast, approaching- 
storm expression where ani- 
mation, even excitement, is 
most often seen. All of this 
by way of announcing the 
Captain's amusing little story 
in the next issue. It marks 
no particular epoch in fiction, 
but it is a Harper’s Bazar 
story and that is enough to 
give it a place. The piece is 
called “Catnip.” It is the 
late-in-life love story of 
Captain Abdullah’s _ beauti- 
ful Persian cat, Mohammed 
One evening, the Captain, told 
us this yarn, as we were finish- 
ing our black coffee and Tur- 
kish cigarets. “Write it,” we 
urged. “Yes, but who'll buy 
it? It has no plot, it is just 
the story of a pair of cats on 
a little cat spree.” “But it 
is also the story of many an 
aging human bachelor on ro- 
mance bent,” we urged more 
strongly. “Sure, I'll write it, 
but you won’t buy it. It has no plot; all you 
editor’s want is plot; still, you are pretty good to 
me—I can’t kick. I'll write it.” 


WHILE lunching with Paul Poiret during his 

recent brief stay in New York, we took 
the liberty of congratulating that distinguished 
authority on his excellent English. 

“Do I enunciate my English properly?” he re- 
plied, as pleased as Punch. “I am so glad, but, 
alas, my vocabulary. It is ‘megar’!” 

“Adequate,” we answered. 

“Perhaps, perhaps,” said he, “and words, like 
wines, should be few but choice.” 

A happy simile, we thought, and as well-turned 
as a Poiret frock. 

This jovial genius is, by the way, an unusual 
and stimulating companion. Shrewd in observa- 
tion, contemplative and deductive. He was fas- 
cinated by the changes of the years since he last 
visited us here in America, and said many kind 
and discerning things about us. 

Oddly enough, Poiret’s greatest interest in. the 
American arts centered in his keen appreciation 
»f those American orchestrat‘ons commonly known 
as “jazz,” but aptly retermed by Poiret—musical 
caricature.” During his eight-day stay in New 
York, he heard Paul Whiteman’s orchestra six 
times that we know of, and bought literally quan- 
tities of Whiteman records. He searched the 
music shops for Indian music, negro music, chants 
and jazz. When we were with him, his conver- 
sation. was music, music, music. But through all 
this, there ran a continual patter of sensitive re- 
marks on color, costume, philosophy and wit. 
Speaking of American costume designing, he said, 
“T don’t say that America can not design her own 
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costumes; I simply say that she does not.” At an- 
other time, he said that a beautifully gowned 
woman was an assured woman. Poiret assured us 
that he would return to America later in the winter. 
He will find many friendly welcomes awaiting him. 


NLY one other of the great Parisian cou- 

turiers has ever been to this country—an 
extraordinary situation when one reflects on it— 
and that one was Jean Worth. We lunched 
with M. Worth less than two hours after his ar- 
rival and intruded the usual, “How do you like 
America ?” somewhat, perhaps, in jest. “Charm- 
ing, charming! But why is everything in such 
an atrocious state of repair? Streets torn up, 
buildings torn down, structures being erected!” 
Which reminded us of an eminent cosmopolite who 
assured us. that New York might be a most delight- 
ful place, but again, it might not—he could not tell; 
though he has passed through it a dozen times en 
route to the Orient, and returning, he has never 
seen it because of the obscuring scaffolds. It isn’t 
really quite that bad, but they both made a point 
It is at this moment actually impossible to be out 
of the sound of drill, rivet or building clatter on 
the Island of Manhattan, and still they project 
newer, more luxurious, more elegant, sunnier, 
taller, more completely-staffed apartment build- 
ings, hotels, restaurants and theatres. What will 
be the end of it all? Who knows? 


E have never believed in unduly puffing 
the works of authors; it not only is bad for 
the works but worse for the authors. The poor 
dears believe fully ninety-nine per cent. of the 
nice things written about them—things written 
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for the most part to bolster 
up the editor’s own faith in 
his own judgment. It is a 
relief to find a story or a 
serial that does not need toot- 
ing. We refer direct'y to 
William J. Locke’s new novel, 
now running serially in this 
magazine. We will not say 
one single word about “The 
Lengthened Shadow,” but we 
will quote a few phrases from 
a critic whose valuations of 
literary material frequently 
commands our profound re- 
spect. “Rash as the statement 
may appear at first sight, 
there is no living writer who 
more completely proves the 
magic inherent in style .. . 
than William J. Locke. Not 
that style is his sole virtue, 
he has a number . For 
instance, he is never at a loss 
for a well-turned plot . . . he 
has a marvelous knack of 
graphic presentation of the ex- 
terior of his creatures, so that 
one never forgets nor mixes 
up his people; they are easily 
identified by more than their 
| mere names—and that is not 
| so common an accomplish- 
i ment as may be supposed 
off-hand.” The critic pro- 
ceeds with a somewhat de- 
| tailed analysis and concludes 
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that Locke possesses one 
“jewel of great price. That 
is a deep and genuine feeling 
for romance, for those rose- 
colored illusions which are as 
true as they are insubstantial 
and fleeting. That and his 
polished style are what save 
him from being just a first- 
class second-rate spinner of 
yarns. But they do save him, 
beyond question; not here- 
after, but here and now. His 
work fully deserves its im- 
mediate popularity and some 
of our authors, who are al- 
ready being earnestly recom- 
mended to posterity—perhaps 
as a desperate last resort— 
might learn from him, if they would or could.” 
That sums up our notion of William J. Locke 
and needs no comment. 


7 Nickolas Mu ray 


HENRY Raleigh has gone to London to com- 

plete his series of illustrations for “The 
Lengthened Shadow.” Before settling down to 
the actual work, however, he will week-end with 
William J. Locke at that distinguished author’s 
home in Cannes, on the Riviera. Henry Ra- 
leigh, by the by, has recently received high 
praise from the discriminating, many of whom 
feel that he is the outstanding American illus- 
trator. 


ON the opening pages of this number Baron 

de Meyer presents his first personally se- 
lected, commented upon and photographed group 
of models from the new collections. Adjectives 
and superlatives have little value in these days. 
Every authority seems to be “the foremost,” every 
collection “the large:t” or at least “the finest,” 
and every acceptable model “superb,” but we do 
feel that a severe and discriminating critic with 
full knowledge of the outstanding personalities 
of the world of fashion-makers would find it 
extremely difficult to name a name that ranks 
higher than the name of Baron de Meyer. We 
believe that Baron de Meyer is the foremost 
authority, and we also believe that his selection 
is not just a selection but an authoritative and 
well-chosen selection that may safely be used as a 
guide to the personal selection of one’s entire 
wardrobe. Every month, from this one forward, 
will bring the Baron’s letters, selections and 
photographs to these pages. 
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FOR BREAKFAST— GOOD, HOT SOUP 























We never know when to stop, semana 


We work till we're ready to drop. 
There surely is need 
For we've millions to feed 


Who think Campbell's Soup is tip-top! 
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CAMDEN. N.Y. USA 


Tempting, delicious tomatoes 
sun-ripened on the vines! 


Plucked and made into Campbell's 
Tomato Soup the very same day! No 
wonder you like it. Fresh, ripe, luscious 
tomatoes, the pride of the famous Jersey 
tomato fields—enjoy them any day of the 
year in that delightful tomato puree known 
everywhere as 





Campbell’s Tomato Soup 





Every spoonful of it is just pure tomato, 
blended and spiced and enriched with 
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smooth golden butter, according to the ical: 1 
exclusive Campbell’s recipe. Our French Heat separately equal 
‘ ° portions of Campbell's 
chefs are masters in their art. All the Tomato Soup and milk or 
way from the planting of the seeds to the i va tha 
sealing of the soup, Campbell’s add _ their soda to the hot soup and 
‘ ee A i : stir into the hot milk or 
individual touch. You ll notice it at once. cream. Serve immediately. 
Many prefer to use evapo- 
ted milk f tra rich, 

21 kinds . Bek Crees ef forme 
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Fifth Avenue and 34th Street, New York 
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Handkerchiefs | 


THE LENGTHENED 
J. Locke’s 


William 


(Continued from 


| cried old Grabbiter, “don’t you find it 


refreshing to have something out of the 
usual? Were you so mildewed at birth 
that you’ve never had any sense of the 
romantic?” 

“I’ve known you for thirty years, Mr. 
Grabbiter, and I’ve never dreamed of 


associating you with romance,’ Mr. Pye 
retorted. 
“What paralyzing dreams you must 


have had, Pye,” said the old man. “Any- 
how, that’s the end of the cackle. Now 
we can come to the horses. That’s where 
you come in; to see that they all run 
round without knocking into one an- 
other.” 


HE man of law had his revenge, tor 
it took Timothy the whole morning 
to translate the legal phraseology merg- 
ing here and there into’ incongruous 
Grabbiteresque, into terms of common 





(All Pure Linen) 


No gift more acceptable! 

Since 1855 McCutcheon’s has been recognized 
as headquarters for Pure Linen Handkerchiefs of s 
the finest quality. A 

All Christmas Handkerchiefs are attractively 
packed in McCutcheon Gift Boxes. 








29. Men’s, Pure Linen, generous size, $4.00 dozen i 
30. Men’s, Pure Linen, Initialed, - - - 50c each 
31. Men’s, Pure Linen, Corded effect, - 50c each 
32. Men’s, Pure Linen, Corded effect, 1.00 each 








21. Ladies’, Pure Linen, Initialed, - - - 25¢ each 
22. Ladies’, Pure Linen, Lace-trimmed, - 25c¢ each 
23. Ladies’, Pure Linen, Revere-stitched, 50c each 
24. Ladies’, Pure Linen, Hemstitched, 2.00 dozen 


Immediate and painstaking attention 1s grven 


to all orders by mail. Free delivery in U. S. A. 














speech. And what he made of it was this: 

Suzanne Chastel, after the few specific 
bequests, was sole residuary legatee of a 
great fortune; but she did not come into 
enjoyment of it until her twenty-fifth 
birthday. 

He, Timothy Swayne, chosen, accord- 
ing to the will, “because he is an honest, 
plodding man without imagination enough 
to do otherwise than he is told,” and a 
cosmopolitan stranger with a queer name, 
were appointed joint executors, trustees 
and guardians until the completion of 
Suzanne's twenty-fifth year. 

For their services Mr.’ Timothy Swayne 
and Mr. Peter Moordius were to receive 
| at the rate of £10,000 a year free of 
income tax from date of death to the 
termination of their trust. 

Until her twenty-fifth birthday, Suz- 
anne was to pass six months with Mr. 
Peter Moordius and six months with Mr. 
Timothy Swayne, who were charged with 
her maintenance, namely board and 
lodging, at their own expense, in the 
sphere of life in which they happened 
to find éhemselves. “They’re not bound, 
unless they are fools—” this was Grab- 
| biter and not Pye—‘to give her a stitch 
| of clothing or a bus-fare or a hair-pin.” 

For all such extraneous expenses, she 
was to receive £365 per annum from 
the estate. 

There was also a provision that the 
date of the beginning of this alternating 
| domicile should be one calendar month 
after his death, and that the first six 
months should be spent with Peter Moor- 
dius. 
| If at any period “her infernal temper 
}and  cock-sureness’ (Grabbiter again) 
made her an impossible inmate of the 
house of her guardian for the moment, 
he was free to turn her out of doors then 
and there, and she could only seek ad- 
mittance to the house of the other guar- 
dian until the appointed day of her 
change of residence came round, as one 
imploring an act of grace which it was in 
his power to refuse. Yet when the turn 
|} came again for the ejecting guardian to 
| take her into his house, it would be a 
| breach of trust for him to decline to re- 
ceive her, or for the other to continue to 
maintain her. 
| In order to put a stop to what she 
might consider a splendid idea—namely 
to spend the first formal day every six 
months with her respective guardian, and 
| by her conduct force them to eject her, 
| 


and consequently to lead an independent 
fly-by-night existence—she would’ be 
| mulcted of her allowance, in one pound 
| for every day she slept beneath any other 
| roof than that of the aforesaid Timothy 
Swayne or Peter Moordius. On the other 
hand, on the event of a guardian turning 
her out of doors, he should forfeit an 
aliquot part of his fees in respect of the 
| period for which he was responsible for 
| her maintenance. 

Until her twenty-fifth birthday Suzanne 
was not to marry without the written 
pond of both her guardians. 

She was not to marry one of her guar- 
dians without the written consent of the 
| other. 


On her marriage, with such consent, 
| the trust should end and she should come 
into possession of her legacy. 

If both or one of the executors, trus- 
tees and guardians declined to act, either 
now or at any time during the period 
of tutelage, other persons or person should 
be appointed by the Court of Chancery 
under the same conditions. 

In the event of one dying, the other 
would become the sole executor, trustee 
and guardian. 

In the event of the death of the sur- 
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vivor, the trust should be determined and 
Suzanne should come into her inheritance. 

In the event of any contravention of 
adhe testamentary dispositions on the Part 
of Suzanne, the whole of the residuary 
fortune was to go to the State. 


IMOTHY lunched at his club, and 

spent a distracted afternoon at the 
office, and an absent-minded tea-hour with 
the children. The financial aspect of so 
huge a trust did not dismay him; he could 
walk through a maze of figures as Feni- 
more Cooper’s Indians could walk through 
trackless forests. It was the appalling 
human responsibility from which he shrank 
The unknown Moordius haunted him. 

Had it not been for the small fortune 
which would be his, for the taking, he 
would have telegraphed his refusal at 
once to Mr. Pye. But the twenty or 
thirty thousand pounds strung up a fall- 
ing courage. It would solve all his ma- 
terial fears. He could pay for the furni- 
ture; he could keep on the modest 
establishment and put by masses of money 
for the assurance of Naomi’s future. For 
the child’s sake alone he must undertake 
the terrifying task. 

One aspect of the affair only struck 
him when he was at tea under the eye of 
the drill-sergeant Dorothy. Under the 
terms of the will, Miss Chastel would be 
leaving him in a month’s time to take 
up her residence with the mysterious 
Moordius. He would have to get an- 
other governess. Somehow the _ bespec- 
tacled austerity of his former dreams did 
not appeal to him. The nursery, with 
its toys and deep frieze (ordered by Su- 
zanne) of the animals going into the ark, 
and its gay voices and young human 
beauty (including that of Suzanne) had 
endeared itself to him, unconsciously, as 
the abode of youth. No gray hairs and 
sour visages in this refuge for middle age. 
Procul ad este profani. The new gover- 
ness must be young and pretty and at- 
tractive to the children. 

How to get this rare bird? And when 
he got her and his six months’ guardian- 
ship began—what should he, a lame, 
modest widower do, with two pretty 
young women in the house, whose mutual 
animosity even one so unversed as he in 
the ways of women could not help fore- 
seeing? 

Absent-mindedly, he set out little 
crumbs of cake on the table-cloth. Six 
females—counting the charwoman 
added another crumb), seven. A_ white 
and very ugly cat, brought by Phoebe 
from Devonshire, and her inseparable com- 
panion, sat unconcernedly by the foot of 
his chair and began to perform her ab- 
lutions. He put down a mild, caressing 
hand. The beast paused, regarded him 
with frozen contempt and, tail in the air, 
marched away. He added another crumb. 
Eight—against one man. It was hope- 
less odds. 

“Mademoiselle says it’s untidy to play 
with crumbs,” Naomi remarked. 

“Mademoiselle isn’t here, so we're go- 
ing to have a holiday,” he replied, feebly. 

Naomi said nothing but looked unutter- 
able reproach. He swept the crumbs into 
his hand, making amends for dishonor- 
able suggestion, and let them fall tidily 
into his plate. 

“That’s better,” said Naomi. 

Eight females (including the cat) ta- 
citly leagued against him, his own daugb- 
ter not the least. A year ago, save for 
his landlady—as asexual, in his thoughts, 
as her duster—his unworried life had been 
Robinson Crusoe-like remote from 
assertion of the feminine. Now he was 
enmeshed in it up to the chin; up to the 
ears in which it proclaimed itself with 
an irony far more scaring than truculence. 


Y a late train from Birmingham, 

Suzanne arrived. Hearing the rattle 
of doors and voices, Timothy went down 
to meet her and showed her into his little 
hole of a library. He sat on his writing- 
chair by the knee-hole table and she threw 
herself onto the couch and began to pull 
off her gloves. - 

“Pye says he has written to you. 

“He has,” said Timothy. | 

“With a copy of the will. So you 
know all about it. It seems that I’m to 
be under the thumb of you and a cos 
mopolitan adventurer for the next three 
years. Don’t you think it’s damnable? 

“I can assure you,” said he, “that my 
thumb will be light.” ' 

“Qh—you—” She changed the instinc 
tive note of contempt quickly, seeing the 


(Continued on page 98) 
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There is constant danger 
in an oily skin 


F your skin has the habit of continually This is only one of the famous skin 
getting oily and shiny, you cannot be- treatments given in the booklet which is 
gin too soon to correct this condition. wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s 


Facial Soap. Special treatments for each 


_ A skin that is too oily is constantly  gifferent type of skin are given in this 
liable to infection from dust and dirt, Leak 


and thus encourages the formation of 


blackheads, and other skin troubles that Get a cake of Woodbury’s today—be- 
come from outside infection. gin tonight the treatment your skin needs. 
You can correct an oily skin by using The same qualities that give W ood- 


each night the following simple treatment: — bury’s its beneficial effect in overcoming 


To ae ee ee common skin troubles make it ideal for 


usual way with Woodbury’s Facial Soap general use. A 25-cent cake lasts a month 
and lukewarm water. Wipe off the surplus or six weeks for general cleansing use, 
moisture, but leave the skin slightly damp. including any of the special W oodbury 


Now, with warm water work up a heavy lather 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your hands. 
Apply it to your face and rub it into the pores 
ac gg —" upward and _~ A complete miniature set of the 
ward motion. Rinse with warm water, then : e 

with cold—the colder the better. ‘If possible, Woodbury skin preparations 
rub your face for thirty seconds with a piece 
of ice. 


treatments. 


For 25 cents we will send you a complete miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing: 


The first time you use this treatment it A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


will leave your skin with a slightly drawn, A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial 
tight feeling. Do not regard this as a dis- Cream 
advantage—it means that your skin is A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 
: : ° tig A sample box of Woodbury’s F acial Powder 
; responding in the right way to a more Together with the treatment booklet, *‘A Skin You 
thorough, stimulating form of cleansing. Love to Touch 


2 
. After you have used Woodbury’s once Send forchis set today. Address The Andrew Jergens 
ba or twice this drawn feeling will disappear. » 1111 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. Jf 
. Within a week or ten days you will notice vr ‘i Ay © yo anne S The get Eritgg bes 
hed i ait tas te eemdtelien Limited, I 111 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. English 
a marked improveme Agents: Hl. C. is sf Co.» 4 Ludgate Square, 


of your skin. London, E. C. 4 








Copyright, 1922, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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sensitive flush leap into the man’s cheeks. 
“You're decent—you're a gentleman. Any 
woman could trust you with untold babies. 
If I hadn't seen what you were, I shouldn't 
have come to you. But the other—this 
Peter Moordius—it’s impossible.” 

She unpinned her hat and threw it on 
to a straight-backed chair near by, and 
instinctively gave a few tidying touches 
to her light brown hair. As she sat de- 
fiant, clear-eyed, in the insolence of her 
youth emphasized by the perfect white 
throat losing itself in the black of the 
low-cut bodice, which with impatient 
hands she shook slightly more open, for 
the first time a whisper faint as the mur- 
mur of forest leaves on a windless day 
reached his ears from some _atavistic 
woodland long, long ago, when a goat- 
footed god lay idle with pipes to lazy 
lips; a delicate responsive wonder rippled 
through his being: scales fell from before 
his eyes and he saw that she was fair and 
desirable; and the whisper grew into the 
misty ghost of a far-off melody, instinct 
with sex. 

Suddenly he flushed red, as he disen- 
tangled the message from the echo of her 
last words, and it seemed an effort to 
steady his voice to a business tone. 

“Didn't you say that you quarreled 
with your uncle because he wished to 
force you into a marriage with this gen- 
tleman?”’ She nodded and he went on: 
“What I can’t understand is—if he was 
| so keen on your marrying him, why didn’t 
| he make it a proviso in his will?” 

Her shoulders moved impatiently. 
“Can’t you see my uncle was playing cat 
and mouse with me all the time? I was 
a fool. I ought to have seen through 
him. I even believed his story about the 
cathedral. He was quite cynical enough 
to build one, anyway.... suppose 
you've read the will carefully, Mr. 
Swayne?” 

“T’ve done nothing but think of it all 
day,” said Timothy. 

“And don't you think it’s the most 
diabolical document you ever read?” 

“Tt certainly is extraordinary.” 

“But don’t you see each clause is a 
trap for every base human passion— 
greed, meanness, jealousy, covetousness? 
Can’t you see him rubbing his hands over 
the idea of the three of us tearing one 
another to pieces? Look at that abom- 
inable clause about my marrying one or 
the other of you!” 

Timothy reddened again, as the whis- 
pered melody again sang in his ear from 
out of the infinite distance 
| “It’s an abominable clause,’ he ad- 
| mitted. 

“As though I should ever dream of 
| wanting to marry either of you,’ she 
cried indignantly. 

“Absurd,” said Timothy. “In the 
meanwhile, what are you going to do?” 

“T suppose, if I refuse to touch a penny 
under such insulting conditions, you would 
be like Mr. Pye and call mea fool. And 
| yet, if I refuse, the money goes to the 
Government—for them to provide pen- 
| sions or sinecures for ex-ministers who 
| can’t find any means of livelihood.” 
“I'm afraid it would only encourage 
| the Government in their extravagance,” 
| said Timothy. 








“Besides, I'm a Frenchwoman, so why 
should I give money to the English Gov- 
| ernment?” 
| “Why indeed?” 

“He took all that into account, you 
may be sure,’ said Suzanne. “Mr. Pye, 
who is the dullest, drabbest old fossil you 
| can imagine, gave me to understand that 
my uncle spent days and days on this 
will and regarded it as his life’s master- 
piece.” 

“There’s one little phrase in it,” said 
Timothy, “which sticks in my mind. ‘I 
love the wench.’ Don't you think it 
might be sincere?” 
| She cocked up her chin with a laugh 


and rose and gathered hat and gloves. 

“Good-night, Mr. Israelite without 
guile.’ She put out her hand. “I'll sleep 
}on it. La nuit porte conseil.” 


HERE was a meow of pain, a spit 

and a scutter, as Phoebe’s cat dashed 
through the drawing-room door opened 
| by Timothy. 

“A thousand pardons, my dear Mr. 
{Swayne. I'm afraid, in rising 1 acci- 
| dentally trod on the tail of your most 
| cat. It’s a queer introduction.” 

Timothy mumbled something vague aand 
| held out his hand to his visitor. 











“{t’s very good of you, Mr. Moordius. 
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“Not at all. Not at all Unexpecteg 
business called me to London to-day, | 
crossed by aeroplane, and, as soon ag | 
was free, I took the chance of finding yoy 
at home. . 

Most kind of you,” said Timothy. 

I'm most fortunate,” said Mr. Moor. 
dius. 

Timothy's first impression of him Was 
that of a man of Immaculate cleanliness 
He glowed like polished faint pink conch. 
shell, from the top of his perfectly bal 
head fringed with white at the back to 
the perfect nails on his clean, somewhat 
podgy hands. His shaven face, scarcely 
ruffled by the lines of his fifty years, hag 
the same shell-like pinkness, in which blue 
candid eyes were set like deep laughin 
pools, His features, nose and jaw and 
chin, although heavy, had preserved 3 
rotund regularity; and they would haye 
been commanding had it not been for a 
very small, humorous and thin-lipped 
mouth The details only occurred to 
Timothy after the first general sense oj 
the polished immaculate. He was dressed 
in gray, even to daintily made gray 
suéde shoes. He wore a great pearl pin 
in a gray tie. In spite of his thick 
set, short figure, he gave value to the 
impeccable correctitude of his attire: he 
and his clothes were one and indissoluble. 

“Do sit down,” said Timothy. 

“Thanks. Of course you know I've 
come to talk over our poor friend Grab- 
biter’s somewhat remarkable will. May 
I ask if you’ve decided to act?” 

“T have. And you, Mr. Moordius?” 

“I accept the trust as a sacred duty 
We were the most intimate friends for 
many years—and perhaps I was the only 
person in the world who really knew the 
man that lay behind the husk—the man 
of deep feelings and generosities that he 
would not confess to himself. And in 
those he trusted his faith was implicit.” 
He smiled—and his smile was the kind- 
liest Timothy had ever seen on human 
face. “All the same, he was a remorse 
less judge of men. So I need not say 
what pleasure it gives me to make your 
acquaintance.” 

His voice was very soft and melodious: 
his English perfect in phrasing and accent, 
but still there was something exotic in 
the suavity of the tone. 

“It's kind of you to say so,” replied 
Timothy, with his shy Briton’s _inelas- 
ticity of tongue. ‘At any rate, I'm a 
business man—and know the ins and outs 
of the late Mr. Grabbiter’s affairs.” 

“That’s a tremendous advantage,” said 
Mr. Moordius. “If we had had to de- 
pend on lawyers, heaven knows when we 
should have got out of the financial mud- 
dle. Now—” he smiled again, “there's 
no muddle at all.” 

“Not the slightest,” said Timothy, who 
spoke by the books of Grabbiter & Co 
“Only a week before he died the last pay- 
ment was made in respect of his interest 
in the firm.” 

“You take such a weight off my mind, 
Mr. Swayne,’ smiled the other. “One 
never knows what worrying complications 
may arise in the administration of a great 
estate. I’m most fortunate in having 
such a colleague.” 

At the back of Timothy's brain oc 
curred the suggestion that he should re- 
ciprocate the compliment. But he could 
not find the adequate phrase. For he, 
too, felt greatly relieved by the revelation 
in the flesh of his unknown co-trustee 
He had imagined him a vulgar stick of 
a man, beady-eyed, hook-nosed, hard as 
nails—a picture evoked by Suzanne's ig- 
norant and contemptuous definition of him 
as a cosmopolitan financier. 

When Dorothy had brought up Mr. 
Peter Moordius’s card to the nursery, he 
had stared at it with a sinking of the 
heart and had passed it to Suzanne. She 
shrugged calm shoulders. She would g0 
down if he liked and beard the lion i 
Timothy’s den. Whereupon Timothy, 
vaguely sensitive to a taunt in the al, 
left the nursery without a word, and <2 
stead of meeting the vulture of his 1ancy, 
found himself under the spell of a radiant 
yet gentle personality. It was he, Tim- 
othy, who should deem himself oer 
And yet he couldn’t say so. His hea 
made an awkward little acknowledgement, 
received graciously by the other who aad 
ceeded to the general discussion 0! bus! 
ness affairs. t 

“My dear colleague,” said he at last, 
“let me say once and for all that your 
views are my views, and your wishes, MY 
wishes. (Continued on page 100) 
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There is one pleasant phase of Packard Single- 
Six performance which furnishes an immediate 
index to the high character of Packard manu- 
facturing practice. 


That is the smooth, over-ample flow of power 

, P f 
which in the Packard practically dispenses with 
gear-shifting, save in starting. 


In slowing down for traffic, for example, or in 
rough going, the Packard driver simply applies 
his brake. 


Without de-clutching, the Single-Six is retarded 
to less than a walking speed. 


And afterward it keeps pace with the nimblest traf- 
fic by the single operation of opening the throttle. 


There is no need to shift gears. ‘The Single-Six 
gets away—smoothly, steadily, rapidly—in high. 


Here is gasoline power with the sure, steady flow 
of electric current—so sure, in fact, that we 
instruct Packard drivers to de-clutch or shift 
gears only when actually stopping. 


Here is operating simplicity which is a revela- 
tion to experienced drivers. 


This wealth of power and ease of handling con- 
stitute driving luxury indicative of design well- 
nigh perfect; of manufacturing brought to the 
nicety that one associates only with Packard. 
It is such super refinements throughout the car 
which make the Single-Six a revolutionary value 
among fine cars. 


Five-Passenger Touring, $2485; Seven-Passenger Touring, 82685; Runabout, $2485; Sport Model, $2650; Coupe, $3175; Five-Passenger Sedan, 
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The Packard Twin-Six provides a quality of motoring beyond which it is not possible to go. Truck users know there is profit in hauling with Packard 
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| “I appreciate very much what you say,” 
| answered Timothy. is 


“But— 

“But Moordius smiled and leaned 
forward in his chair with a hand out- 
stretched. “But—I guess what you're 
going to say—there’s the lady, the Kath- 
arina for whom even Joe Grabbiter was 
too weak a Petruchio. I know of her— 
her family history, of course. But of 
her character I know nothing except 
through the will. I confess my curiosity 
is aroused.” 

“Miss Chastel is a young lady of great 
character,” said Timothy. 

“Obviously. Otherwise such a_ will 
would not be made. Besides, you have 
had an opportunity of judging, as Mr. 
Pye wrote me that she had been a mem- 
ber of your household for some time.” 

“She is at home now,” said Timothy. 
“No doubt she would be pleased to see 
you. I can send up—” 

Mr. Moordius rose and glanced at his 
watch. A busy man, he apologized, with 
yet one more appointment. Would it not 
be pleasanter if his first meeting with Miss 
Chastel were of a less formal nature? 
Would they do him the pleasure of dining 
with him? Were they engaged for this 
evening? No? Then would they waive 
ceremony—the Carlton at eight? Again 
Timothy of the limited vocabulary said 
it was very kind of him and accepted on 
behalf of Miss Chastel. 

“At least he seems to have some idea 
of manners,” Suzanne remarked when 
Timothy went up to the nursery with his 
report. “It would have been odious to 
be summoned to an interview like a little 
charity girl. I don’t think I should have 
been polite.” 

“He has 


the most courtly manners,” 


>| said Timothy. 
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FEW hours later, when their host met 
them in the lounge of the Carlton, 
she was bound to admit that, had she 
been a princess, his reception could not 
have been more courtly. He had the air, 
too, of a man that was master of circum- 
stance, knowing the world as a priest 
knows his breviary. And, like Tim- 
othy, she was impressed by his pinkness 
of clean perfection. He craved pardon 
for asking no one to meet her. She must 
forgive an elderly man’s selfishness, If 
he could have brought his daughter over 
—but his call to London had been so sud- 
den. There had been no time. 
“Oh, you have a daughter?” said Su- 


| zanne. 


“With whom I hope you'll make the 
best friends in the world. More than ever 
now do I regret that my dear wile is no 
longer alive. Shall we go in to dinner?” 

In a flash he had resolved all her 
doubts, so that she felt guilty of unfledged 
misjudgment. Like Timothy she had con- 
ceived him as some horrible financial 
hawk without human attributes. The an- 
nouncement of the daughter was a surprise. 
The tone of the soft voice acquainting her 
with his widowhood touched her. It was 
as though he had put his sorrow, as a 
homage, at her feet. 

They took their places at a table re- 
mote from the band; Moordius and the 
maitre d’hétel addressed each other by 
name. He handed Suzanne the menu of 
the dinner which he had ordered a couple 
of hours before. 

“Tf there is anything—” he began. 

But she could suggest nothing. ‘It 
reads like a poem,” she remarked half 
ironically. 

“My libretto to the chef's music,” said 
Moordius, with an acknowledging bow. 
“Not grand opera, that would be too sol- 
emn for the occasion; but what the wise 
old people of the Second Empire called 
opera-boufie.” 

“Meilhac and Offenbach,” said Suzanne. 

Timothy didn’t know what on earth 
they were talking about. 

But only for a moment, here and there, 
during an engaging meal, did his perfect 
host allow him to feel left out in the 
cold. He always found some. tactful 
means of bringing him into the warmth 
unflagging conversation. He re- 
vealed himself a creature of infinite know- 
ledge and catholic tastes. He had ranged 
the wide world and seen and appreciated 
all the beauty that the world held. He 
told little anecdotes with point and charm, 
and hit off bits of description with the 
truth and vividness of a painter’s rapid 
sketch. And greatest feat of all, he could 
talk of gossamer nothing, just as _ the 
girl’s father, in his lighter moods, could 
talk; and loving the half-forgotten game, 
her young gaiety and wit responded, while 
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Timothy, comforted by exquisite food and 
wine, laughed contentedly, admiring the 
cleverness of his companions. Now and 
then they fell into a sentence or two of 
French which Mr. Moordius spoke with 
the same purity as he did English: Tim- 
othy listened fascinated, and, when the 
apologized, begged them to continue rod 
he had never been out of England "and 
as far as he could remember, had ‘never 
heard French spoken. Also Suzanne 
speaking French, recalled to him another 
and unsuspected woman, with all kinds 
of little graces and flutterings of eyelids 
and hands. a 


HEN the coffee came, Moordius put 
four lumps of sugar into his cup 

“My one depraved taste,” he explained 
apologetically. “It would be charming of 
you to remember that, Mademoiselle 
Chastel, when you do me the honor of 
gracing my house.” 

It was the first reference, since the din- 
ner began, to their future relations 
Hitherto he had conducted the conversa. 
tion with such skill that she had all but 
forgotten them. She felt the little shock 
of realization. 

“Where is your house, Mr. 
by the way?” 

Before replying, he drew one pulf 
of the big cigar around which the thin 
lips, tightly pursed, almost obliterated 
the existence of his extraordinary small 
mouth so that the cigar seemed to be 
planted almost monstrously in the full 
pink face. 

“T have a flat in the Avenue Gabriel— 
the Champs Elysées, you know, in Paris 
—and a tumble-down chateau in your 
part of the world, Miss Chastel, at Fre- 
lon.” 

She shook her head. “Frelon?” 

“It’s a tiny village in the bosom of the 
mountains behind Grasse.” 

“In the will you are described as being 
of another address in Paris,” said Tim- 
othy. 

“The Rue  Boissy d’Anglais. Yes 
That’s where my offices are.” He smiled 
benevolently. “I keep forgetting that you 
know nothing of me—except that I’m a 
queer foreigner dumped suddenly into the 
middle of your lives.” 

“My uncle gave me your genealogy all 
right,” said Suzanne. “I could draw your 
family tree this moment. He also gave 
me to understand you had something to 
do with finance.” 

“But he did not go into details?” he 
asked smoothly, looking at her over his 
coffee-cup, before he sipped its syrupy 
contents. “Neither will I,” he laughed. 
“They would be irrelevant and would bore 
you to tears. am a banker. And it 
was in that capacity I met your uncle 
many years ago, when I began the life- 
long friendship which has resulted in this 


Moordius, 


charming meeting. Mr. Swayne, your 
glass is empty. Allow me.” He nearly 


filled the protesting Timothy’s glass with 
old liqueur brandy. “Like milk, my dear 
sir. It wouldn't hurt a child.” He 
turned to Suzanne. “Yes. Your uncle 
was well acquainted with my family his- 
tory. I wonder if you've got it correct? 

Amused, she ticked off the generations 
on her fingers. “My uncle said that you 
hadn't a drop of Dutch blood in you. 
But I maintain that the mother of your 
Italian grandfather was Dutch.” 

“That's quite right,’ said he. “Hence 
the name Moordius, her maiden name, 
which my grandfather took on naturali- 
zation. How did you guess_ that?” 

She replied, as she had done to her 
uncle. “You all seem to have taken your 
mother’s nationality. It was 2 logical 
deduction.” : 

Moordius leaned back in his chair and 
laughed. “We shall have to be on our 
guard, Mr. Swayne, against this very 
clever young lady. The merest rattle of 
wind in the house and she'll be on the 
track of the skeleton in the cupboard. 

Literal Timothy, warmed with wine, 
exclaimed: » 

“There’s none in mine, I assure you. 

“And in yours, Mr. Moordius?” sne 
asked in her clear, almost dispassionate 
way, so that it was almost a challens®. 

He made a playful gesture of uplifte 
finger and bent brow. : 

“Did I not tell you of my old chateau 
in the Alpes Maritimes? It dates from 
and is a veritable museum 


feudal times 

of secret things.” ‘ 
“Oh, yes, I know—the blatant bind 

that clank, But what about the Bou 


(Continued on page 102) 
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America acknowledges New York 
the supreme leader of feminine fash- 
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vard St. Germain and the Rue Boissy 
d Anglais?” 

Again he leaned across the arc of the 
round table and looked at her until she 
lost herself in the unfathomable blue of 
his eyes. 

“You shall have the master key, my 
dear ward, to every cupboard in my pos- 


session. Can you guess who holds it?” 
Somehow compelled, she said: “Your 
daughter?” 


“My daughter Valerie.” 

She was disarmed, having risen hostile 
to the implication of being a young wo- 
man of over-probing tendencies. It had 
been but a jest which now the flash of 
a few words had brought down to some- 
thing very human. 

“How old is she—Valerie?” 

“About your age—” 

“Tell me about her.” 

“Aren’t you young enough,” he asked 
her, “to enjoy the unexpected? You had 
no idea, for instance, of what I was like. 
You doubtless thought of me as an ogre 
whipping with scorpions where your good 
uncle lashed with whips.” 

“How did you guess that?’ she asked 
quickly. 

“Ah! the complications of human na- 
ture are almost infinite. It’s the almost 
that saves one. We could argue it out 
on the pragmatic lines of William James. 
The doctrine of relativity. We have 
nothing to do with the absolute. We 
take human phenomena as we find them 
and deduce our relative laws. And so, 
with a wide knowledge—my special study 
—of this phenomena, I deduce your con- 
ception of me as the most horrible old 
= that ever existed. But I’m not. Am 
” 

She laughed. “You're the perfect host.” 

He bowed to the compliment. ‘Confess 
then, that the unexpectedness of my ap- 
pearance in that character has given you 
a little fillip of pleasure—and a happy 
life is but a swift succession of such 
little fillips, just as the perfection of an 
internal combustion engine, that of an 
automobile, depends on the swift succes- 
sion of tiny explosions. Continuous sur- 
prise at all the manifestations of existence 
is the essential of the perfect life. And 
as far as I am concerned, I ardently de- 
sire that your life should be as perfect 
as I can make it.” 

“So, your daughter—” 

“Still harping—well, well. 
what I’m driving at?” 

“From enigma to enigma, tke world 
goes on,” she said. “My uncle, you, 
your daughter. I’m quite content to 
leave it at that. What do you think, Mr. 
Swayne.” 

“J don’t agree with you at all,” Tim- 
othy replied, pulling back his white tie 
which a downward glance showed in dan- 
gerous proximity with his ear. “I hate 
I like to know exactly what’s 
going to happen day by day, for months 
in advance. There’s no analogy between 
a man and a motor-car. A man lives by 
reason and not by explosion of gases.” 

Even as he spoke, he realized that his 
life had been such a series of explosions, 
ever since the day, at least, when the 
Devonshire rectory squeezed out Naomi 
upon him. Nay, even before that—from 
his very fall on the bath-room floor from 
the hands of the awful nursemaid. Yet 
there had been periods of calm; the four 


You see 


years at Normanbury over army pay 
sheets; also the year or so after demo- 
bilization, in his peaceful lodgings in 


Cambridge Terrace, an ideal unruffled ex- 
isterce. Yes, Naomi’s advent began the 
internal combustion business. Then came 
old Grabbiter. Then Suzanne. Then the 
w'll. Now Moordius. Again Suzanne. He 
scanned her young, devil-may-care beauty 
and shot a furtive glance around the 
crowded restaurant. Not another woman 
there to touch her. Pretty, fluffy 
girls there were in plenty; married 
women in all stages of ripeness, from the 
fair-haired, thin-breasted intellectual to 
full-bosomed sensualist. He 
disliked their exiguous yet costly attire, 
their powder and paint, their diamonds, 
their pearls. Suzanne, in her plain black 


frock, cut to the modest limit of exioy; 
and showing off the pure white of cal 
and arms, with her light brown hair coiled 
magically about her proud head—did the 
whole room hold such impeccable neat- 
ness in coiffure?—with not a jewel save 
a tiny brooch, a bee in diamonds at the 
V of her corsage—Suzanne, with her mo- 
bile ironical lips, her calm, mocking gray 
eyes, her air of splendid confidence 
reigned in his fancy, the unquestioned 
queen of the place. Undoubtedly Suzanne 
recurred as an explosion in his life; and 
since he was jointly responsible for her 
guidance and maintenance for the next 
two or three years she was likely to con. 
tinue recurring at a rapid rate. 

The other two went on talking. Tim. 
othy, losing himself in abstract specula- 
tions on the new internal combustion 
theory of existence which he strove to 
reconcile with the alarming concrete, went 
on thinking. For some lack of clarity in 
his thoughts, the generous wine and 
brandy may have been responsible. And 
all the time he looked at Suzanne, with 
his grave and timid smile. 

Moordius aroused him at last from his 
vague dreams. 

“Tm afraid I must mention the word 
business once more, my dear colleague. 
When will it be convenient to you to run 
over to Birmingham?” 

The social evening was over. The two 
men concluded their arrangements in the 
vestibule while Suzanne sought her cloak. 
Moordius attended them to the taxi sum- 
moned by the commissionnaire and bowed 
a gallant leave-taking over Suzanne's 
hand. 

“I think he’s one of the most charming 
men I ever met,” said Timothy, as they 
whirled down Pall Mall. 

“At present I like my other guardian 
better,” said Suzanne calmly. 

“Why?” 

“Because you're rather a dear.” 

Timothy felt as if he had been patted 
on the head and called “Good dog.” 

But still he was grateful. 


O* their journey to Birmingham, 
Moordius sketched, for Timothy’s 
benefit, the course of his relations with 
Joseph Grabbiter. They began many years 
ago, when he, Moordius, young and ardent, 
had been sent to England by his father to 
learn business methods. The pursuit of 
this knowledge took him to Birmingham, 
where he met both Joseph Grabbiter and 
Mary Springfield. He could scarcely avoid 
meeting Grabbiter at Mary’s house, because 
Grabbiter was savagely in love with Mary. 
With Mary, however, did Moordius, a 
pretty fellow in those days and a youth 
of fashion and fortune, incontinently fall 
in love, and after a month or two's 
courtship he snatched her from under 
Grabbiter’s nose, married her and, a young 
conqueror, carried her overseas. 

“But surely,” said Timothy, “Grabbiter 
must have hated you like poison.” 

“On the contrary, he loved me,” replied 
Moordius. “It was in my power to ren- 
der him great services.” 

Now here was a point in old Joe Grab- 
biter’s disfavor. Put in as delicate a way 
as he could, Moordius could not do other- 
wise than suggest to Timothy that his 
rival had resigned his claim to the lady 
for value received. In fact, the financial 
transactions that passed between them at 
the time were the means of setting Grab- 
biter, a struggling mechanical engineer, 
on his feet and enabling him to lay the 
foundations of his fortune. From lover— 
and this was a point in his favor—he 
became the loyal friend of Moordius’s 
wife. On the periodic occasions when she 
returned to Birmingham to visit her wid- 
owed mother, it was Grabbiter who lav- 
ished on her chivalrous and_ brotherly 
affection. The pure though hidden rays, 
said Moordius, of the rough diamond. 
Loyal to the end, her tragic end in 
England, after the birth of their only 
child. A time of anguish unspeakable. 
But yet there was consolation in this 
brotherhood of love. Grabbiter was over- 
whelmed with grief, so that at the grave 


(Continued on page 104 


Christmas is supposed to be rather a joyful occasion, you know. 
Adding several degrees to its joy this year, Donald Ogden 
Stewart, with Ralph Barton’s artful aid, has prepared an 


article on Wish - Fulfilment 


or The Spirit 


of Christmas. 


Naturally, this will appear in our Christmas issue—next month. 
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~a popular divertissement of ladies was the cutting of: original 
patterns in cardboard. the best of these were used by con- 
temporary silversmiths who applied them to their work. the 
above pattern shows a fine adaptation of this cut-work. 

rigt nal pieces of Queen Anne Silver ‘may be seen at the 

richton Galleries, with authoritative Reproductions made 
by Crichton silversmiths of whose achievements the Flouse 
is justly proud there is also silver of merit at moderate prices. 


CRICHTON tn: 


Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
Chicago ~ 622 So. Michigan Avenue New York~ 636 Fifth Avenue 
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side any stranger who saw the tears 
streaming down both faces would have 
had difficulty in recognizing which was 
the husband. 

“It is such crises that knit human 
hearts together,’ said Moodius. “Our 
common sorrow was the basis of a life- 
long affection. I tell you this,” he re- 
sumed, after a short pause during which 
the wondering Timothy said nothing, “in 
| order to save you vain conjecture as to 
| the bonds between men apparently so 
dissimilar, and leading lives so much 
apart, as Grabbiter and myself. I don’t 
want you to imagine that financial con- 
siderations had anything to do with my 
| present trusteeship.” 








T was only later, when they sat 

down at the library table with Mr. 
Pye, the solicitor, that Timothy became 
aware of the vast interests covered by 
the word “estate” in the will. He came 
cp against the Midland Citizens’ Bank, 
an institution not mentioned in the ac- 
counts of Grabbiter and Company which 
he had so _ assiduously audited. He 
blushed with shame for having boasted 
such familiarity with Grabbiter’s affairs, 
and caught the echo of an ironical note 
in Mr. Moordius’s late compliments. 

Of course he had heard of this popular 
corporation, a proletarian pbank, with 
branches in many towns in the Midlands 
and southern counties, which proclaimed 
itseit the small shopkeepers’ anchor and 
the poor man’s friend; but as all the 
clients of Combermere, Son & Comber- 
mere banked with the various haughty 
joint stock banks, this deserving insti- 
tution had otherwise passed unnoticed 
by Timothy. Now he was in the thick 
of it. Old Joe Grabbiter was a large 
shareholder and both he and Moordius 
were on the board of directors. The 
Grabbiter fortune was far larger than he 
had anticipated. 

“One of these days it may interest 
you,” said Moordius with the confidential 
smile of one great financier to another, 
“to look into the concern. It’s worth 
it, I assure you. Also my Paris house— 
there’s a close connection between the 
two—but now—” 

But now it was a question entirely of 
the estate of the deceased, and, after 
a first interview, of affairs outside Mr. 
Pye’s province—the dreary mechanical 
labor which every executor has to per- 
form. Drawers to be emptied, papers to 
be sorted, the life-time of a man, accord- 
ing to the relics he is fool enough to 
leave behind him, to be judged, and such 
relics to be preserved in his honor or 
condemned to merciful annihilation. There 
were things ugly and things pathetic and 
things silly. Where they expected order 
among the papers of so hard-headed and 
exact a business man, they found chaos. 
It seemed as though he had malignantly 
made a salad of them all before his 
death. Tradesmen’s accounts, some re- 
ceipted, others not, ten, twenty years old, 
prospectuses of companies that had_ bub- 
bled with transient iridescence, long ago, 
racing programs that would have con- 
jured up to the learned the ghosts of 
sleek quadrupeds scurrying away with 
many a fool’s fortune on their backs, in- 
complete drafts of wills, masses of War 
Loan literature, share certificates for 
trifling sums, letters innumerable and 
faded photographs lay, drawer after 
drawer, in higgledy-piggledy confusion. 
There was a clump of newspaper cuttings 
concerning chess problems. é 

“One of the finest players in Europe. 
My master,” said Moordius. 

“Why wasn’t he known?” asked 
Timothy, who took a mild interest in the 
game. Had he not tried to beguile there- 
with the infant mind of Naomi? ‘ 

“He was known,” replied Moordius, 
smiling. “Known as the only man sum- 
porns oy expelled from the British Chess 
Circle, the most exclusive expert club in 
the world. He was a bad loser and took 
to kicking tables. And yet he was a 
most lovable man.” 

They came eventually on papers re- 
lating to this unfortunate expulsion: on 
others relating to occurrences equally un- 
fortunate. The contents of a mahogany 
casket revealed a_ veritable sea of 
quarrels. Apparently he had devoted 
it io abusive letters, chiefly from 


Margery Williams has written 





women, which Timothy at once 
and threw in fragments into the a? 
washing basket by the library table e 


| fe was a dismal ‘business, which, wip 
an hour or two of Pye, took up all 
day till dinner time. They dined > 
Moordius ordered the best Cine: Hy 
the cellar. Timothy, left to himeatlet 4 
have cheerfully dined off cold poe 
cheese or réchauffées from the s aad 
hall; a modest back bed-room “ik co 
down a corridor to a general }, doi 

. ; a throx 
would have been all his claims He w a 
not have dreamed of commandeering 
palatial suite, the full achievement 7 : 
chef, the cream of the cellar and the & 
— of the cigar cabinet. Shyly he nn 

“I suppose we're following 
rule in such cases?” ee wal 

Moordius regarded him wi : 
of a friend of the universe fool tt 
benevolence. , © pink 

“My dear fellow,” said h “uy 
question! Of course wen enema 
usual thing. Joe Grabbiter had m - 
faults, but not that of the lack of hosp 
tality. He gave of his best. If we ra 
not served properly here, he would find 
some means in his spirit-land—wherever 
that may be—of blasting the butler with 
a most complicated curse. Alive, he 
could swear effectively; but with the 
newer wisdom and finer cunning of the 
omg his anathema should be devasta- 

Timothy laughed, not at any under. 
lying humor in Moordius’s remarks, but 
in response to his colleague’s geniality: 
also in unconscious tribute to a domin- 
ating personality. He divined in 
Moordius an infinite knowledge of the 
world and stood before him humbly con- 
fessing ignorance. The magnitude of the 
interests with which he was about to 
deal confused him; ~ whereas Moordius, 
who had his being in vast spheres of 
finance, regarded the management of the 
estate as a trivial matter. He conceived 
the admiration for Moordius which the 
man who thinks in terms of beer con 
ceives for the man who thinks in terms 
of champagne. All this was good for 
him, he reflected; it would widen his 
views. 

As though reacting to his mental pro- 
cesses, Moordius ‘taok him kindly in 
hand, as master does pupil, and dis- 
closed to his wondering eyes far horizons 
to which they had been blind. 

“Romance,” said he, continuing 3 
dancing discourse. ‘What does the word 
suggest to the brain of the ordinary 
man?” He paused, rhetorically. “Why, 
walking down a lane in June with his 
arm round a girl’s waist. Isn't that 
true?” 

Timothy started. Before his own mind 
the picture had vaguely arisen. “I sup- 
pose it is,” said he. e 

“But romance in the wide sense, 
Moordius went on, “inspires the extra- 
ordinary man in every action of his life. 
Romance is merely the imaginative com- 
pelled into form. Romance is the trans- 
muting of castles of dreams into living 
edifices. It is synonymous with poetry 
which means a making. Every man 
has the power to mold his romance out 
of his dreams. Besides the romance of 
love, there is the romance of power, the 
romance of wealth, the romance Ol busi- 
ness, the romance of benevolence, the 
romance of revenge. But the man must 
dream first. There’s nothing fantastic 
a man can think of that he cannot 
achieve. The day my life ceases to be 4 
romance, I'll end it,” he said, with 4 
snap of white finger and thumb. 

Timothy played absently with the 
stem of his wine-glass, conscious © 
never having built the smallest little shed 
out of his dreams. On_ the contrary, 
every effort to build had been paralyz 
by fears. 

“T envy you,” said he. ; 

The other laughed and sipped his 
champagne. “Forgive me for bringing ™ 
the personal note.” ; 

“That’s what makes what you say % 
interesting,” replied Timothy. “I wonder 
what was our friend Grabbiters 
romance.” 


(Continued on pagé 106) 
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7 Invisible Corseting 


First PLACE in the new mode of cor- 
seting is given to Warner’s Wrap- 
< around. So soft and clinging is the fit 
S of this cleverly designed elastic and bro- 
cade corset that not a line shows through 
the gown. Yet it deftly flattens the abdo- 
men, hips and back into the silhouette 
that fashion now demands. There are 
no lacingsin the Warner’s Wrap-around, 
as you see, and the corset clasps in front. 
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you “wrap it and snap it” on. In 
models for mature figures, as well as for 
the youthful and slender. 
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THE 


William J. 


Moordius spread out his hands. “Ah! 
Who knows? He certainly did not mold 
his life into a thing of beauty, poor chap. 
Lord! When there’s the whole world of 
loveliness set out for a man’s enjoyment, 
why on earth doesn't he claim to enjoy 
it? Why be the Man with the Muck 
rake? 

And the more Moordius talked the 
greater did Timothy see the resemblance 


between himself and Bunyan’s pitiful 
figure. Had he not been muck-raking 
ever since he was born? And had the 


abominable nurserymaid everything to do 
with it?” 

“Ah, my dear Swayne,” said Moordius, 
at last, rising from the table, “you envy 
me my romance. I envy you your youth. 
You oughtn’t to waste the precious and 
evanescent gift in a dull little office in St. 
Mary Axe.” 

“What do you mean?” 
taken aback. 

“A man like you is made to play a 
bigger part in the world.” 

Timothy shook his head. “I’m 
humdrum sort of fellow,” said he. 

You're not, exclaimed Moordius, 
with a light like that of a discoverer in 
his blue eyes, and a smile round his lips. 
“IT see in you more than you know your- 


asked Timothy, 


a very 


self. But we can talk of that later. Let 
us go to the billiard-room and have a 
game.” 

“I’m no good,’ said Timothy apolo- 
getically. 

“Tll make you good,’ laughed Moor- 
dius. “Trust to me. 

Timothy _ trusted. Moordius played 


with the sure magic of the professional. 
Under his patient and benevolent tuition, 


the simpler science of the game _ burst 
upon Timothy like a revelation. The 
man had an uncanny gift of creating in 


him a skill that had never before existed. 
When, at last, he made an astounding re- 


cord break of twenty without a fluke 
which carried him out, Timothy wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead. 
“Well, I’m damned!” said he. 
Moordius laughed. “Didn't I tell 
you?” And he put up his cue. The man 
was a wonder. Timothy regarded him 


more than ever as the Gamaliel at whose 
feet he was destined to sit. The old Latin 
tag came into his mind. Moordius seem- 
ed to touch nothing which he did not 
adorn. Even in sorting old papers, he 
had an instantaneous masterful way with 
him. A glance decided preservation or 
destruction. At the thought of papers, 
Timothy sighed. He had dined well; he 
had also passed through an emotional 
experience. But duty called him. It 
apparently did not call Moordius, who 
held out a final hand and wished him 
good night. After breakfast they would 
resume their labors. 


FRc si left alone in the billiard 
room, hung about in disconsolate un- 
certainty. The air seemd bereft of a 
bright presence. A book or two taken 
from the shelves failed to distract him. 
At last, feeling a door-key in his pocket, 
he switched off the lights and wandered 
into the library, drawn instinctively to the 
| uncompleted task. When summoned to 
| dinner they had gone half through the 
dreary contents of an oak chest—engi- 
neering pamphlets, newspaper cuttings, 
faded photographs, seedmens catalogues, 
invitations, cards, letters and more letters, 
faded and dusty, from among which they 
had picked many written years ago by 
Madame Chastel, which they had put 
aside as part of Suzanne’s heritage. 
Soothed by the mechanical work, Tim- 
othy finished the sorting of the chest 
and looked around in search of a new 
depository. His eye fell on an Empire 
escritoire in a corner of the great book- 
lined room remote from the library table. 
A key selected from the heap that had 
been locked in old Joe Grabbiter’s safe 
opened the front drawer. It was empty. 
But lined with satinwood, exquisite and 
alluring, it invited touch. Timothy, fond 
of things perfectly ordained, passed his 
fingers sensuously over the polished sur- 
face and that of the sides, when suddenly 
a tiny drawer sprang open disclosing a 
tiny gilt key. He took it up and stared 
at it. Clearly it had something to do 
with the upper portion of the piece which 
had a smooth front and an ornamental 
top supported by gilt Corinthian pillars 
and covering half the table. There was no 








sign of keyhole. Yet the key meant 
something. All the keys in old Grab- 
biters safe meant something. Stimu- 


the evening’s talk, Timothy’s 
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imagination began to work. He remem. 
bered hearing of old pieces of furniture 
with secret cabinets, being sold and, 
coming into alien hands, found to con. 


tain documents of high importance 
lifted the escritoire into the middie ad » 
room and began a systematic examination 
At last he hit upon the secret. ; 
After all, it was a childish trick a 
repetition of that which hid the key,’ A 
pressure on one of the squares of inlay 
which formed the back of the escritoire 
released the thin front and laid bare a 
satinwood keyholed cabinet with foldin 
doors in the half-inch depth of the tek 
The key fitted, the doors opened and a 
mass of letters fell out on the desk. 


WO hours afterwards Timothy crept 

guiltily up to bed, carrying with him an 
amazing secret. Every one of those letters 
he had burned so scrupulously that not a 
betrayivng edge of paper remained in the 
grate. First he had glanced at them: 
then skimmed them; then, so as to satisfy 
his conscience that his original dark sur- 
mise was not that of a madman, he had 
read them through in_ his methodical 
punctilious way. 

They were letters written to Joseph 
Grabbiter by Madame Moordius after 
her marriage. They were letters of such 
passion, undreamed of by Timothy, as 
made his blood run hot and cold. They 
proved beyond question that Grabbiter 
far from being the loyal friend, was the 
lover of Moordius’s wife. They told the 
gasping reader that, in the mind of the 
frenzied woman, Grabbiter was an arche 
angel and Moordius Antichrist. They 
stated in bold terms that Grabbiter was 
the father of her child. In the last let- 
ter: 


“Thank God for your words. You 
have no doubt. If I die I shall die 
happy. Watch over the child as you 
watched over me.” 

It was stark phantasmagoria. In Tim- 


othy’s mental world such things did not 
happen. They could not happen. And 
yet the faded ink proclaimed their com- 
monplace happening. 

“Watch over the child.” 
definite enough. 

But, as far as Timothy could make 
out, Grabbiter had not watched over the 
child. He had ignored the child in his 


That was 


last will and testament; even in the 
various drafts dating over a_ score of 
years back which Moordius and _ himself 


had cursorily examined. Why this cyni- 
cal indifference? If the letters were not 
genuine, if they had been the outcome of 
hysteria, the would not have guarded 
them so jealously. All his other corre- 
spondence had _ been _ stuffed _ pell-mell 
into any receptacle to hand; these letters 
alone were separate and hidden in the 
complicated secrecy of the escritoire. All 
his life they must have meant to him 
something precious, something dark. Tim- 
othy hung on this last word. It connoted 
a feature in the strange life of the desd 
man, a life of evil passions, of obscure 
motives, of grotesque acts. It threw a 
tragic cloud over a  friendship—all the 


more tragic because the survivor, un- 
aware, had seen nothing but blue sky 
overhead. 


He remembered Moordius’s description 
of the scene by the graveside, the two men 
broken with grief, the tears streaming 
down their faces, so that one not knowing 
could {not have distinguished husband 
from friend. An idyll of David and Jona- 
than, Damon and Pythias, Pylades and 
Orestes, befouled by dishonor lurking un- 
seen in the background. Timothy felt as 
though he had entered a poisoned garden 
haunted by an _ evil presence. Waking 
dreams interpreted his perturbation of 
spirit. The old man’s wealth lay around 
in the form of rank leaves and heavy 
flowers pallid with the death they held; 
Suzanne and Moordius walked uncon 
in vain to ca 


scious while he strove ‘ 
them back, for he was_ stricken with 
paralysis by the grim shadow of the 0 
man stealthily advancing to blast the 
unconscious pair. 

From which it may be gathered that 
Timothy passed a distracted night, re- 
volving in his unimaginative mind these 
problems of unfamiliar destinies: wv 
that he rose unrested, burdened for t 


first time in his life with the weight 
an intolerable secret. He could scarcely 
meet the eyes of Moordius who ae 
him, fresh as the spring, pink as } 
dawn, untroubled by any care in 


(Continued on page 108) 
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world. They sat down to _ breakfast, 
opened their letters. 
“From my _ daughter. 
Moordius. “A lonely life, poor girl. 
Widowed by the war. If only her dear 
mother had lived.” He sighed. “I do my 
best.” 
Timothy 


Valerie,’ said 


tried to murmur something 
in response and nearly choked over his 
kidney. Better she were dead. If she 
had survived, heaven knows what sordid 
drama would have been enacted: for peo- 
ple, according to Timothy, could not play 
for a lifetime a comedy of lies. Better 
far for this good, luminous being to 
dwell secure in the memory of his wife’s 
dearness and his friend’s loyalty and in 
the actuality of his daughter’s love. 
“Here's for the executors,” said Moor- 


dius, throwing a letter across the table. 
“Monumental sculptors. They are God’s 
very reputable creatures. I haven't a 
word to say against them. But how 


dreadful it must be to belong to a car- 
rion trade.” 

“We shall 
” said 


have to 
Timothy, 


put up a _ tomb- 
in his practical 


“Leave it to me, if you will be so 
Tll_see that he gets recognition 
’ Moordius shook his head. “One 


» most misunderstood men that ever 
lived. 

“And you understood him, Mr. Moor- 
dius?” 


“As far as one man can be an open 
book to another, so was he to me.” He 
pulled out a gold pencil-case and began 


to draw and scribble on the back of an 
envelope. ““Sacred to the memory 
of— He broke off with a sigh. “Ah! 
My dear old friend.’ Then smiling at 
Timothy. “What a thing is life. The 
Mantuan was right. ‘So build ye nests, 


O birds’—I forget the Latin—‘for others 
to lay eggs in— 
cried Timothy 


“Others?” startled. 
Moordius waved a hand around. “Su- 
zanne. This pleasure dome.’ 


‘Oh,” said Timothy. 
together his wits. “I 
ever live _in “.” 


Then gathering 
don’t think she'll 


- hy?’ 
I don’t know. It’s not like her. Be- 
sides,’ added Timothy, with a shiver, 


“she would feel her uncle hover- 


ing about.” 


always 


“You are sensitive.” 

“I never thought so till now,” said 
Timothy. “But to tell you the truth, I 
shall be glad to get away from this 


house as soon as possible.” 

“You sat up too late last night,” laugh- 
ed Moordius indulgently. ‘Over-intimacy 
with a dead man in the early hours of 
the morning isn’t conducive to repose.” 

How uncannily true, yet how humanly 
pathetic was this bow shot at a _ ven- 
ture. With Timothy’s increasing admira- 
tion for the man of subtle brain, there 
mingled now an indignant pity for the 
man who had been betrayed and fooled 
for years by his dearest friend. 


HEY had not finished breakfast when 

Mr. Pye hurried in, with his usual bag 
of documents. 

“There’s something,’ said he, untying 
a red-tape bound bundle, “which quite 
escaped my memory. A little codicil of 
no importance—made on a_ scrap of 
paper the day before he died. Here it 
is duly signed and witnessed. ‘I bequeath 
to my friend Peter Moordius the Em- 
pire escritoire with marble pillars, at 
present standing empty in the northeast 
corner of the library, as a personal mem- 
ento.’ ”’ 

“Thanks,” said Moordius. 
ing piece. Why man, what's 

Timothy had grown white 
cloth. He rose, supporting 
a moment with both hands. 


“A charm- 
the matter?” 
as the table- 
himself for 


“Nothing much. Perhaps I did sit up 
too late. I'll go into the fresh air. 

He waved aside offers of assistance 
and limped through the French windows 
into the garden and sat down on a damp 
seat behind some shrubs and put his 
head between his hands. Had the old man 
been a devil that he should have done 
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this thing? Or was it the romance of 
vengeance of which Moordius had airly 
talked last night? A romance nursed 
and not put into effect until the last 
moment when death had him by the 
throat? What else could it be? Its cyn- 
ical intention was so profound. The old 
man had calculated on a lack of human 
curiosity. Moordius would bear away to 
his Paris house and put into a place of 
honor the casket containing proofs of 
his dishonor, and live with it and love it 
as a lover of beautiful things. And jn 
the meanwhile he would revere his mem- 
ory and carry out his will dis sinheriting 
the daughter, until some day, when in 
an idle moment, he should be tempted 
to investigate the secret workings of the 
toy. Otherwise, why should he have 
alluded to it as “standing empty”? 
Verily, a devil plotting a romance of 
vengeance. 


Presently Timothy said aloud: “Thank 
God.” 

He said it fervently, for he believed 
in God and the Divine Hand that had 


guided his that night to search the es- 
critoire and so to baffle the schemes of 


the Evil One. He rose. 

“Thank God,’ said he again. “Now 
I know what I'm doing.” 

He knew, or thought he knew, dimly, 
the course of action prescribed for him 
by a Higher Power. In every way he 
must set himself to thwart the many 
hidden menaces of the sinister being of 


whose last will and testament he was the 
chance executor and trustee. Just as in 
the escritoire bequeathed to Moordius 
lurked destruction, so did misfortune— 
calculated—for Grabbiter was not a man 
who forgave insult, but one who was 
ruthless in crafty vengeance—lurk be- 
hind the great fortune inherited by Suz- 
anne. By the grace of God he was the 
sole possessor of a key undreamed of by 
his fellowmen. He would devote his life 
to its proper use. 

So Timothy limped back into the din- 
ing-room with the light in his eyes like 
that in Sir Galahad’s after they had be- 
held the Grail. 

“Our friend Pye and I have been talk- 
ing over things,’ said Moordius, when, 
eventually, he found them in the library, 
“and we think it would be best, if our 
ward consents, to sell the house and fur- 
niture as it stands.” 


“I'd like to set fire to the damned 
place, and burn it to the ground, said 
Timothy. “Good gracious!” cried Mr. 


Pye, snapping off his gold-rimmed glasses. 

“Mr. Swayne has the artistic tem- 
perament. I quite agree with him.” 
Moordius laughed. “From our point of 
view the house is a museum of blatant 
horrors. There’s only one gem in our 
friend’s collection and that is my Em- 
pire escritoire.” 


T last the executors’ preliminary task 
d was ended; the immediate debts paid; 
the staff dismissed; the house and con- 
tents, with Suzanne's approval, put into 
the hands of an auctioneer. Securities had 
been listed, and Mr. Pye empowered to ap- 
ply for probate of the ‘will. Moordius had 
also revealed to Timothy the confidential 
balance sheets impeccably accurate in the 
eyes of the accountant, dazzling their 
profit balances; in the eyes oi Timothy, 
the disciple of Moordius. This was on 
the last day of Moordius’ stay in Eng- 
land. He looked round the moldy little 
back office in St. Mary Axe. 

“Are you fixed here for the rest of 
your life?” 

“IT suppose so,” 

“Why?” - 

“What else is there for me to do? : 

Moordius tapped his documents. “We 


said Timothy. 


want new blood. For a man like you 
there’s a fortune waiting.” 

“To make fortunes nowadays one must 
have capital,’ said Timothy. 

“Twenty or thirty thousand pounds. 
A sound investment. Brains and charac 
ter, with an official position, would do 
the rest. 

Timothy laughed wistfully: “Twenty 
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DopnGe BROTHERS 
BUSINESS SEDAN 


It is said of women that they 
sometimes base their choice of a 
motor car on the color and stripe 
of the upholstery. 


Dodge Brothers have found, how- 
ever, that the woman of today is 
more practical in her reasoning. 
She considers appearance, to be 
sure, but she places first emphasis 
on safety and utility. 


She has instantly recognized, for 
example, the tremendous advant- 
age of the steel body construction 
peculiar to this sedan. She realizes 
that there isan important place 
for such a car in her domestic 
affairs as well as in the routine 
business affairs of men. 


She knows that Dodge Brothers 
have built the car to withstand 
long, hard usage. 


She appreciates the durability of 
its Spanish leather upholstery, 
the lustre of its baked-on enamel 
finish, the removability of the rear 
compartment fixtures, the non- 
rumble qualities of its fabric roof. 


She particularly admires the trim 
beauty of its lines, because it isa 
virile type of beauty that breathes 
strength and safety. 


And so it is that she has definitely 
registered her approval of the car 
by buying it, and driving it, and 
recommending it enthusiastically 
to her friends. 


The Price is $1195 f. o. 6. Detroit 
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For You, Also 


Prettier teeth—whiter, cleaner, safer 


Look about you and you'll see 
are teeth on every side to- 

ay. 

Teeth which once were dingy 
now have luster. And women 
smile to show them. 

The reason is this: A way has 
been found to fight film on teeth, 
and millions now employ it. It is 
also at your command—a free test. 
So don’t envy such teeth, but get 
them. 


That cloudy film 


There forms on your teeth a 
viscous film. You can feel it now. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth, and stays. 

That film absorbs stains. Then, 
if left, it forms the basis of dingy 
coats, including tartar. That’s 
why teeth don’t shine. 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. 
It holds the acids in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles, which 
~~ escape, are now traced to that 

m. 


Now we combat it 

Old methods of hifg are 
not sufficiently effective. So nearly 
everybody suffers from it more or 
less. 

But dental science, after long 
research, has found two film com- 
batants. Able authorities have 
proved their efficiency. Now lead- 
ing dentists all the world over are 
urging their daily use. 

new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern knowl- 
edge. The name is Pepsodent. 
These two great film combatants 
are embodied in it. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent is based on modern 
dental research. It corrects some 
reat mistakes made in former 
entifrices. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Now endorsed by authorities 
and advised by leading dentists 
nearly all the world over. All 








druggists supply the large tube. 


It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva. That is there to di- 
gest starch deposits which may 
otherwise cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s agent for 
neutralizing acids which cause tooth 
decay. 

Thus Pepsodent gives a mani- 
fold power to these great tooth- 
protecting agents in the mouth. 





Watch them whiten 


Pepsodent will bring to any 
home a new dental era. Millions of 
people have learned this, and now 
enjoy its benefits. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

One week will convince you that 
you and yours should use this 
method always. Cut out the cou- 
pon now. 





9 
10- Day Tube F Mes 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 375, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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thousand pounds? You might as_ well 
suggest my buying up the Bank oi Eng- 
land.” 

Moordius looked at his watch and rose 
isuddenly. “Forgive me. My _ engage- 
ments today have to be calculated to sec- 
onds. If I'm not over again soon, I’Jl 
write to you about my arrangements for 
our charming ward.” 

Timothy opened the door. Moordius 
took his hand, beamed and touched him 
lightly on the shoulder. 

“Have you never considered the crea- 
tive force of thought? It’s almost au- 
tomatic. A man lives according to the 
terms in which he thinks. If he thinks 
in tens, he lives on tens; if he thinks in 


hundreds, he lives on hundreds. One is 
just as easy as the other. And it’s just 
as easy to think in thousands. Au bon 


entendeur salut!” 

He waved a hand and entezed the wait- 
ing lift. 

Timothy, Scripture-bred, reflected on 
another saying, as he sat at his desk and 
gazed at the dirty window-panes through 
which the spring sunshine entered as No- 
vember fog: “Which of you, by taking 
thought, can add one cubit to his stat- 
ure?” He shook his head sadly and went 
on with his work of checking the ac- 
counts of a pickle manufacturing com- 
pany whose yearly balance sheet was 
shortly due. Yet when he went home 
and had finished with Naomi and Phoebe 
and Suzanne and dinner, and had taken 
down a bound volume of “Bell’s Life in 
London’—an almost complete set being 
one of his most precious possessions— 
wherein to find distraction in the account 
of some fisticuff battle long ago, the ro- 
coco tale failed in its accustomed charm; 
the print of the long, close columns grew 
dim before his eyes; he saw Moordius’s 
winning smile and heard his persuasive 
voice. . Romance. The Man with the 
Muck-rake. Thought is creative. It can 
create twenty thousand pounds if one 
thinks in terms of thousands. . But if 
thousands, why not millions? 

“That way madness lies,’ said Tim- 





|a dying fire. 





mind a unit of value. 
| him in financial conception from the man 
| who sold newspapers at the corner of the 


othy, rising and putting the heavy volume 


| back on the shelf. 


E knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 


-efilled and lit it and brooded before 
Millions? Why not? The 
Rothschilds and the Vanderbilts and the 
Pierpont Morgans were all sane folk. It 
was only a question of establishing in one’s 
What differentiated 


street? This: that the man’s unit of value 
was a penny; to him, Timothy, a penny 
was valueless; his own limit was at least 
a shilling—he would set it, conscientiously, 


| as low as he could. Therefore, in finan- 
| cial conception he was twelve times the 


superior of the newspaper man. Now, 
the unit of young Combermere, the airy 
autumn leaf, he felt certain was a pound. 
He concerned himself no mcre with shil- 
lings than Timothy did with pence. Hence 
in financial conception, Combermere was 
two hundred and forty times the superior 
of the newspaper man and twenty times 
that of himself. Moordius, who threw 
away Treasury notes like waste paper, 
could have no unit of value less than ten 
pounds. The  multi-millionaire’s unit 
would be, say, a hundred. So in the 
scale of values of five individuals you 
had this remarkable mathematical pro- 
gression from the man whose unit of 
value was a penny: 


1. 12. 240. 2400. 24000. 


Timothy sucked at his pipe and lost 
himself for a while in a metaphysical fog. 
Nothing was absolute. These were but 
mental conceptions. Yet—let him get 
clear. If the newspaper man could rid 
his mind of his penny unit and estab- 
lish the shilling, he would naturally as- 
sert himself on the shilling and not on 
the penny scale. In all probability his 
claim would be successful. The fog be- 
gan to lift. Why shouldn’t he raise his 
unit from a shilling to a pound? Then 
he floundered again in the darkness, until 
a glimmering of light recurred; and so 
smoked on, emptying and refilling his 
pipe, his mind passing through alternate 
phases of gloom anu luminosity, yet all 
the time guided by the will-o’-the-wisp of 
a man’s blue eyes from which beamed 
the wisdom of the world. Why should 
his unit of value be a pound? Why not 





ten rounds? Why not a hundred? 
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He rose and stretched himself, 
ty thousand pounds? What was twenty 
thousand pounds? With his investment: 
his interest in Combermere Son & Com 
bermere, and his trustee’s honorarium he 
could raise twenty thousand pounds’ to. 
morrow. You only had to think in teres 
of thousands, said he, egregiously falla. 
cious, and there you were, with the thou- 
sands lying in the palm of your hand 
Allah was great and Moordius was his 
prophet : 

He stumbled to bed and passed a rest. 
less night. In the cold dawn, fear gripped 
him and held him in recurrent nightmare 
till he rose. No. He could not raise his 
unit conscientiously above half a crown 
The twenty thousand pounds was not his 
but Naomi’s and Suzanne’s. While shay. 
ing he decided to order a new dress syit 
so as to be more adequately fitted to move 
—_ Suzanne in the gayer circles of Lon- 
on, 


Twer- 


At the corner of the street on his way 
to the motor-bus, he bought as usual 
a newspaper to read on the journey—a 
newspaper which he would not think of 
admitting to a house regularly supplied 
with The Morning Post and The Daily 


Mail. This surreptitious reading of a 
radical print was the one adventure 
of the day—a _ sort of spying into 


the enemy’s camp. It always cheered him 
to be assured of the hopelessness of their 
position. Having, by chance, a three- 
penny bit he pressed it into the cold, soft 
palm of the news-vendor and waved away 
the offer of change. He would try his half 
crown standard. He spent his morning 
in the routine of the office. Towards 
lunch-time young Combermere, _ light, 
spruce and brown, blew in to announce 
entertainment of friends at the Savoy. 
Would Timothy stave off any damn bores 
who might want to see him? And then, 
without waiting for a reply: 

“Why don’t you go west sometimes and 
have a Christian meal, you old fossil? It 
would do you all the good in the world. 
So long.” He laughed and blew out of 
the room. 

At five minutes to one exactly, Timo- 
thy reached for his hat—no one ever runs 
about the City with gloves or stick—and 
at one o'clock precisely he entered the 
“George and Vulture” and ordered his 
chop, fried potatoes and small bottle of 
Bass, as he did every working day of 
his life. He sat in his usual seat oppo- 
site a man who had sat in that seat and 
eaten chop and potatoes and drunk a 
small bottle of Bass every day of his life. 
The small, low-ceilinged room was crowd- 
ed with men who came there at the same 
hour to eat the same food year in and 
year out every day of their lives. The 
men who wore their Lats, always wore 
their hats; the men who ate bare-headed, 
always ate bareheaded. Timothy be- 
longed to the latter category; his com- 
mensal, whose name, occupation, or man- 
ner of speech he knew not, belonged to 
the latter. 

Doubtless the old place has its charm. 
It has scarcely altered since Dickens's 
early days. Some of the old boxes still 
remain. So does the fireplace, in front 
of which Mr. Weller, senior, straddled 
while Sam wrote his valentine; also the 
bar, projecting bow-fronted into the 
room, whence Mr, Weller ordered refresh- 
ment. There is the great grill within 
reach of every hungry eye on which a 
white-haired chef, as he has done_ for 
years immemorial, turns over confused 
scores of sizzling chops and steaks with 
unerring judgment. The place has char- 
acter. The competing restaurants of the 
world could not produce chops and steaks 
in juicier perfection, But its frequenters 
seem to think little of such things; just 
as it does not occur to them to deplore 
the good (or beastly) old English non- 
supply of table-napkins. Like automata 
they flock thither, as to a hundred other 
city eating-houses, every day from their 
perky youth to their anxious middle age, 
sit in the same seat, and swallow the same 
food. The waiting-maids seldom ask 
what they will have, serving steaks to the 
steak-eaters and chops to the chop-eaters. 
They never linger over their meal, but 
finish it within a fraction of a second © 
the accustomed time, pay the same "h 
that never varies by a penny and jin 
down the narrow court into the engulins 
city streets had 

On this day, however, no sooner, { 
Timothy given his order than a spirit © 
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Elizabeth, Arden 


HE story of Elizabeth Arden is thé lovely story of modern scientific 
beauty—the story of a treatment that has become internationally 


e 


lamous. 

So popular is this treatment with the smart women of two continents 
that Elizabeth Arden Salons have been established in Paris as well as in 
the larger American cities. And now, in response to the demand in 
England, the new and charming addition to the group, shown here, has 
just been opened in London. 

There is a sound reason for this success. 

Those who have studied the matter carefully have long realized that 
the two greatest enemies of youth and loveliness are sagging muscles 
and dull, lifeless skin. 

Elizabeth Arden not only realized this, but by careful scientific 
methods she has developed a treatment which goes straight to the root 
of the trouble and thoroughly corrects it. This treatment is called 


The Muscle-Strapping and 
Skin-Toning Treatment 


IRST there is a cleansing with Cleans- And so there is Orange Skin Food for 
: : me hee ty 1i fies and faces which require fattening or Velva Crean 
ing Cream which instantly iquenes a for those which are already well rounded. 
removes every particle of dust or other Skilful a - know just mae a 
; j 2 2S “he sagging cheek needs encouragement, or how 
smpurny from the meter _ phen the > banish, by a deft touch, a line beneath 
skin is gently stimulated with Ardena the chin, ‘pat the cream into the tissues. 
Skin_ Tonic. . If you suffer from open pores, there is 
Next comes the toning of re- special pore cream that will work magic for 
laxed tissues and muscles. Eliza- you. for Elizabeth Arden has a treatment all 
heth Arden has found the secret “* °** for this common annoyance. 
ee ic a 7" ‘ And finally, when your skin is radiantly 
of doing this quickly. SI € USES fresh, it is covered with a protective film of 
an invigorating astringent Amoretta Cream. There is a touch of purest 
which, when it is patted into powder—a suspicion of rouge that harmonizes 
*. : = ° exactly with the color of the skin—a delicate 
the skin, revives weary tissue€S ghading of the eyes and behold—you are 
and tightens the muscles under- loveliness itself! 
neath into youthful firmness. Is it any wonder that the Elizabeth Arden 
The skin is now glowing and treatment has become famous! 
ready to be delicately nourished If it is inconvenient for you to visit any one 
and softened. Just the right cream of the Salons, there is a little booklet which 
is necessary—one that will build up will show you the way to beauty right in 
the tissues and give to the skin your own home. Ask for ‘The Quest of the 
that exquisite velvet look of youth, Beautiful.” 


Venetian 
Toilet Preparations 


Venetian Cleansing Cream: Which Venetian Amoretta Cream: An ideal base for 
liquefies on the skin and removes powder, forms a socthing protective film over 
every particle of foreign matter the face. $1, $2. 
from the pores. $1, $2. Venetian Rouge Amoretta: A wonderfully, 
c a : s - natural cream rouge, especially effective for one 
Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic: A mild astring- ing use. $2.50, $4.50. i biaciaciay 
ent and stimulating tonic, indispensable to a 
skin. Used with Cleansing Cream, it whitens, 
clears and refines the skin. $.85, $2, $3.75. 


Venetian Rose Color: An exquisitely transparent 
liquid rouge. Gives the cheeks a fresh delicate 
tone, indelible and waterproof. $1, $2. 
Venetian Orange Skin Food: An incomparable Venetian Eye Sha-do: A French preparation 
tissue builder. Excellent for thin faces and a made in every conceivable shade. Used to en- 
dry condition. $1, $1.75, $2.75. hance the size and beauty of the eyes. $1. 
Venetian Velva Cream is made especially for Poudre D’Illusion: A powder so perfectly the 
people who say ‘‘My skin is so sensitive I simply colour of the skin, your friends ask you whether 
can’t use face creams.” Nourishes without you use powder or not. Remarkably pure and 
fattening, leaves a texture of satin. $1, $2, $3, $6, fine. $5. 
Venetian Muscle Oil: A deep penetrating muscle Ocre Powder: A sensational powder—no matter 
builder. Restores flexibility to the skin, remov- what your type—whether blonde or brunette. It 
: : 2 c gives the skin brilliancy. 
ing lines and wrinkles. $1, $2.50. : a 

P Savon Kenott: An imported dentifrice, unusual 
Venetian Pore Cream: Excellent for reducing jn ts whitening effect. Antiseptic, fragrant, 
enlarged pores and refining even the coarsest agreeable to the taste. Excellent for smokers, 
skin. Greaseless and astringent. $1. Tubes $.60. Oval aluminum box, $.75. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
673-C FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


25 OLD BOND ST. LONDON. W. 255 RUE ST. HONORE PARIS 


Boston, 192 Boylston Street Detroit, Book Building 
San Francisco, 233 Grant Ave. Washington, 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
Atlantic City, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
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French 
Silk Cravats 
$6.00 each 


French Silk Mufflers 
Upper Model, $25.00 

Lower Model, $22.50 
Monograms additional 





French Handkerchiefs 
Left, Silk and Linen $3.50 each 
Right, Silk Crepe $4.00 each 

Monograms additional 


Distinctive Offerings 
Appropriate Holiday Gifts 


Illustrated above are Choice Selections from our wide 
assortments of Unusual Merchandise we are now showing, 
suitable for either immediate use, or Holiday Gifts. 


Orders by Correspondence will receive our most 
Particular Attention---State Colors Preferred. 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


AT 430 STREET 


PARIS, 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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revolt awoke in his soul. A pleasant tingle 
ran through his veins. He recalled the 
waitress. 

“No. I'll have some cold chicken and 

said desperately. 

The perspiring girl, incredulous, edged 
her way towards him between the ser- 
ried ranks of chair-backs. His chop-eat- 
ing opposite neighbor stared at him open- 
mouthed and absently helped himself to 
mustard. 

“Chicken and ham, sir? Your chop’s 
on the grill, sir. It was put on as soon 
as you came into the room.” 

The spirit of revolt burst into a de- 
licious flame. This was nothing less than 
tyranny. 

“Then take it off or give it to some 
one else. I'll have chicken and ham and 
—yes—and a salad. And you might bring 
me a pint of Graves.” 

He smiled on her so as to relieve the 
asperity of his words, and she went and 
conferred anxiously with the manager who 
cast over Timothy a diagnostic eye. Of 
course, every City eating-house is liable 
to the incursion of outlanders of fantastic 
There 
was a browned chicken a pink ham, and 
fresh lettuce in water—which last, eaten 
wet, the pampered and luxurious found 
appetizing with their cheese. Timothy 
did not ask for the impossible; but as a 
chop-eater of years’ standing he had 
asked for the improbable. So table-mate, 
waitress and manager feared for his rea- 
son. 

He enjoyed his meal conscious of an 
almost schoolboy freakishness, and light- 
ing a cigaret, a thing he had never done 
before at that table, he began to consider 
why he had submitted to the grim law 
of grilled chop, which though invariable 
in its succulence was yet abominable by 
its monotony. He paid the unwonted bill 
with an air of exhilaration, and strode 
rather than limped out of the place, a free 
man. It was a moist spring day, with 
slants of sunshine hard as heraldic quar- 
terings across great buildings, with cool 
deep shadows, with here and there, in a 
sudden vista, a white spire dreaming in 
the London haze. In front of the Royal 
were selling violets. He 
bought a bunch and stuck it in his but- 
ton hole. 


H ABIT guided his steps to his accus- 


tomed underground café, a_ great 
saloon crowded with men round little 
tables, drinking coffee, smoking and 


playing dominoes. His accustomed wait- 
ress smiled at him, ran to set the tilted 
chair which reserved the place at his ac- 
customed table, and sped away to fetch 
At the next table, 
playing dominoes, sat two men who came 
there and played every day of their lives, 
to whom he had never spoken, who re- 
mained after his arrival twenty-five min- 
utes by the clock, and in whose game, 


; he, solitary, had taken a daily interest. 


To-day he looked round the thronged, 
smoke-filled room with a new vision. The 
same men, at the same tables, doing the 
same thing, day after day, year after 
year, for the same clock-measured length 
of time. They were of all classes in the 
queer city democracy, from young 
clerks in mercantile houses to august 
members of the Stock Exchange. All had 
bolted their accustomed meal at their 
various eating houses—there is not an es- 
tablishment in the City of London that, 
in ordinary reason, can be called a res- 
taurant—and had rushed hither to spend 
the calculated minutes that remained of 
their daily hour’s freedom in the unin- 
spiring austerity of this crowded cellar. 

The waitress brought the fluid which 
in the City of London goes by the name 
of coffee. He drank off the tepid bitter- 
ness at a gulp and made his way to the 
pay desk, and, after settling his bill, 
mounted once more into the sweet upper 
air. He had twenty minutes left of his 


| luncheon hour, an unprecedented span of 


; leisure. 
| sense of irresponsibility. 


sudden bird 
The soft air 


He experienced a 


| and the sunshine and the blue mist were 


| his for twenty 


He wandered, 
jostled along the city pavements, and 
began to picture a scene of trees and 
green grass where he could have and hold 
these transient possessions. Romance. 
The word dropped into the quiet pool of 


minutes. 


| his mind and made ever-widening circles. 
| Again a thrill ran through his veins. By 


what law of God or man were those twen- 
ty minutes ordained? He was not a 
clerk but a principal. He had as much 


right as young Combermere to extend his 


luncheon hour. His nostrils caught the 
odor of the violets in his button-hole. Ro- 
mance. Moordius’s word again. It meant 
not dreams but the human will molding 
dreams into life. 

“By God, I'll do it,” said Timothy, 

He mounted, knight of wild adventure 
to the office in St. Mary Axe. To the 
commissionfaire he flung the announcement: 

“T’m going out and sha’n’t be back till 
to-morrow morn’‘ng.” 

In his dare-devil mood he rang up Su. 
zanne. 

“T’d like to take the children to Hamp- 
ton Court. Yes, I’m taking the afternoon 
off—yes. Sunshine—flowers. . . Will 
you come, too?. . . Delightful. I’ll jump 
into a taxi and come straight down.” 

Suzanne entered the nursery and pro- 
claimed the glad tidings. 

The first transports 
asked: 

“But how can Daddy get away fre-, 
the office on a Tuesday?” 

“He must have gone deliciously mad,” 
said Suzanne. ‘ : 


over, Naomi 


LTHOUGH Timothy, from this mem. 
*orable afternoon, entered and quitted 
the offices of Combermere, Son & 
Combermere with a new sense of en- 
franchisement, to say nothing of a certain 
don’t-care-a-damnishness which perplexed 
his gay young quadrogenarian partner 
and although Moordius, sleek and pink, 
in the course of a couple of swoops on 
London, held out to him the fantastic pos- 
sibilities that might ensue on his think- 
ing in thousands, his ingrained timidity 
enchained him to his accustomed condi- 
tions of life. With accountancy in all 
its branches he was familiar. It was the 
work which suited his temperament. The 
less imagination exerted to make two com- 
plicated sets of figures balance, obviously 
the better. The processes employed were 
as exact and as far devoid of human 
equation as those of the late Mr. Bab 
bage’s calculating machine. But the 
mental equipment required of an_ inter- 
national banker was vastly different. The 
banker’s romance was to dream of mil- 
lions and by some subtle act of will to 
make the dreams come true. It wasn't 
as easy as realizing dreams of budding 
leaves and grass and spring flowers. Any 
fool could shout down a telephone and 
hail a taxicab. 

Besides, during this month’s interreg- 
num—a theoretical one, it is true, owing 
to the ironical Suzanne’s impeccable be- 
havior—Timothy was greatly worried 
over domestic problems. What would be 
come of Naomi and Phoebe when Su- 
zanne departed on her first half-year so- 
journ with Moordius? Sergeant Dorothy, 
an excellent temporary officer, could not 
take over supreme command. There were 
threats of mutiny if another chief should 
be appointed. And day followed day, and 
the immutable date grew nearer, and noth- 
ing was done. 

Then one evening, Suzanne sailed se 
renely into the library, where Timothy, sur- 
rounded by reference-books, was solving 
an acrostic in a Sunday paper—he had 
taken to this pastime of late as an amo- 
dyne from cares—and said: 

“I think I’ve solved the question.” 

“What?” said he, turning on his swivel 
oer “A... « ’Oh, for a flavor of 
the South, olives, Provence and laughing 
mouth.’ What can it be?” : 

She laughed. “Something to do_ with 
garlic. Oh, I know! . . . l—aioli. It’s 
the national sauce of Provence—mayon- 
naise made with pounded garlic.” 

“How do you spell it? Ever so many 
thanks.” He wrote it down. ‘Then he 
looked up. “How did you know what I 
was puzzling over?” : 

“J didn’t. I came to tell you I’ve 
found a governess for the children. Of 
course, subject to your approval.” 

“Good gracious,” cried Timothy. “How 
on earth did you manage it?” 

“fT found praying to the winds to blow 
us one was no good—” - 

“Not a bit,” Timothy acquiesced. I 
was just thinking of giving that up ™Y- 
self.” ; 

“So I’ve been round to the agencies and 
interviewed about forty and all imposs- 
ibles. The forty-first is here now. 

“Where? In the house?” 

He leaned forward, gripping the arm 
of his chair. Had Suzanne announced the 
visit of a professional poisoner his air 
could not have been more perturbed. Su- 
zanne smiled indulgently. She had grown 
to love in a protective fashion, this new 


(Continued on page 120) 
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No. 830 Long 
Davenport Bed 


Combining a Luxurious Dav- 
enport anda Comfortable Bed 


A Kroehler davenport bed will keep your living room| 
a charming, handsomely furnished place by day, un- 
marred by makeshift couches. Yet it can be converted. | 
at a moment’s notice, into a spacious and comfortable bed. 
It will give you the convenience of an additional bed- 
room, without additional rental. 

The Kroehler davenport bed is a beautifully uphol- 
stered, luxurious piece of living room furniture, just like 
any other fine davenport in appearance. It opens, with 
one easy motion, into a full sized, 72 x 50-inch bed, made 
up, ready for use. Its patented, sagless, folding metal 
bed frame and springs, and thick, removable mattress 
insure utmost comfort. There is ample room, when 
folded, for bedding and mattress, which are entirely con- 
cealed by day. 

The Kroehler davenport bed is made in overstuffed, 
colonial and period designs, in any wood finish, and 
with chairs and rockers to match. Upholstery of mohair 
plush, tapestry, velour, genuine leather or leather sub- 
stitute. Made to harmonize with any decorative scheme. 
Handsome styles, at prices to meet any requirement. 
Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere, for cash 
or easy payments. Ask for a demonstration. Look for 
the Kroehler trade mark. Don’t accept a substitute; 
Kroehler davenport beds are no more expensive. 

Write for free book of attractive designs and name of dealer. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING ComPANy, Chicago 
Factories at Kankakee, IIl.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 


KROEHLER 
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(Continued from page 85) 


had been somehow intrigued by the whim- 
sical quality of his smile—as she lost no 
time in telling him. It did not occur to 
her, because he was obviously quite hap- 
pily married, to pass him by. If she 
thought of that aspect of the affair at all, 
it was most likely only to consider lazily 
that a little shaking-up would do him a 
world of good. 


I ELPHINE LELONG was a great hater 
ot ruts. 

And she frequently discovered in other 
women’s husbands beautiful and thrilling 
possibilities overlaid with neglect, like a 
sick pearl in the hands of a careless owner. 
It would, of course, never have occurred 
to Fay Landis to regard her husband in 
the light of a sick pearl. She was too ac- 
customed to seeing him devour two eggs 
and two cups of coffee every morning—too 
accustomed to hearing him swear healthily 
over government administration of an 
evening, to consider him a sick anything. 

But about a month and a half after the 
birthday dinner, she happened to see 
Landis merely look at Mrs. Lelong across 
a room full of people, and she went home 
as soon as she could decently get there and 
flung herself face down across the bed, and 
cried herself blind, did Fay Landis. 

That is the way in which some women 
arrive at conclusions. 

Like Peau d’Espagne, the method is not 
a new thing. It has been in the world a 
long, long time. 

And Landis’s look was even to his wife 
illuminating. It was a young look, a 
touchingly naked, uncaring look—it. was 
in the final estimate, a fatuous look—and 
directed across a room with all the un- 
believable frankness of a youngster of 
twenty, at a woman of whose very ex- 
istence a month and a half before he had 
been unaware. 

It was a look Fay knew, but had not 
seen in—well, let us say in about six years. 

She could have done murder to see it 
now turned on another than herself. It 
was as if Landis had laid the lilies and 
roses of her bridal in the hands of another 
woman. Eventually, she came, racked 
with tears and spent with sobs, to a rather 
pitiful admission of the situation. 

“It’s the sort of thing that does happen 
—sometimes—it’s happened to other 
eople—but I never supposed it’d happen 
to us.” 

Having reached this blind alley, she 
arose, bathed her eyes, and made ready 
to face a possibly amused world. 


HE and Landis dined out that night 

with Mrs. Lelong a Gallic sphinx 
across the table in black and peacock 
blue. The sheen of that smooth ash-gold 
hair, the satin-smoothness of those unveiled 
shoulders filled Fay with a species of 
panic. And the sidelong flicker of those 
amused eyes when Boyd was speaking! 

“She’s laughing at him,” thought Fay, 
“Oh, God, I hope she is! But I could kill 
her for it.” 

Others than Fay maintained a discreet 
observance of the course of untrue love, 
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running its iridescent way between Landis 
and the Circe of his misadventure. Where- 
ever Landis wife looked, she sensed with 
nerves exquisitely raw a kind of compas- 
sionate hidden smile, a humorous sym- 
pathy, not easy to bear. For it is curi- 
ously true that of all delicate jokes in a 
witty world, that of a man’s slipping away 
from his wife—or a woman’s turning from 
her husband to another man—obtains as 
long as any. It is always good for a 
laugh as they say in the playhouse—only 
the laugh does not come from the people 
most closely involved. Even custard pies 
and the bride’s mother run second to 
marital disloyalty as a subject of jest. 

Fay knew this, having smiled doubtfully, 
perhaps in her day over drama of the 
“Divorcons” school, as well as the matter of 
jealousy among certain husbands and wives 
of her acquaintance—but now she herself 
felt the knife for the first time. Which 
makes a difference—as ever- She kept up 
a brave front; smiled more often, even 
than she need have done. Talked to the 
man on her left of musical comedies, to 
the man on her right of the impermanence 
of the sublime. It was his dis- 
cussion, purely—she knew nothing about 
it except in so far as she was at the mom- 
ent a living example of the thing—but her 
eyes were big and blue and she said: “Oh, 
yes—I—-see—that’s wonderful, isn’t it!” at 
intervals, so that both the man on her 
right and the man on her left were satis- 
fied, and one of them at least looked coldly 
at Landis later on when he passed him 
coming out of a dimly-lit library with Mrs. 
Lelong. 


Later still, at home, with Boyd taking 
off his collar and tie before the shining 
mirror of her mahogany dressing-table, jt 
was harder for Fay to be quiet. She wanted 
to go up to him and put both her small 
cold shaking hands on his shoulders, to 
force that uneasy, unnatural smile of his to 
meet her eye—to say to him, without the 
heart-breaking necessity of keeping one’s 
voice cool and steady: 

“I know—do you hear? I know! Yoy 
may never have kissed her—I don't care ij 
you've never touched even her hand— 
you've given her what was mine—yoy 
watch her—when she moves . . . . and 
when she speaks . and when she 
smiles . . the way you used to watch 
me... . I know—and I can't bear it! 
It’s killing me! Boyd—come back—come 
back!—there’s something between us— 
something horrible—and I can't bear ijt! 
I want you!” 

What she really did say was: 

“Nice party, h’m?” 

For even Fay knew that it isn’t decent 
for a woman to let a man know she js 
jealous of him. 

And what he answered was—with a 
yawn that deceived no one, except himself: 

“Nice enough—I’m sleepy as the dick- 
ens. 


HEN she got into bed and he turned 

off the pretty rose-shaded light, and 
followed her. They lay, almost touching, 
in the mysterious intimacy of the dark, 
while their souls looked askance at each 
other across a gulf, not wide, but deepen- 
ing to the seventh hell. 

She pretended to be asleep, so that he 
need not kiss her good-night—she clenched 
her teeth, so as not to cry for his hand 
rumpling the silken softness of her hair, in 
the last drowsy salutation of one good 
comrade to another, faring into dreams. 

He, on his part, smothered a sigh—of 
disappointment, or relief? 

He had tried, for the first time that 
evening—in the fateful moment of seclu- 
sion—to kiss Mrs. Lelong; and while he 
had failed, she had not allowed him to 
despair of a later success. 

On the heels of which, he met Fay’s in- 
nocent eyes with difficulty—preferred not 
to touch her lips, even while he missed 
them. Oddly enough, he wanted to talk to 
her about Mrs. Lelong; wanted to tell her 
all about this rather startling new adven- 
ture, which had so unexpectedly renewed 
the glamours and excitements of his callow 
youth. He wanted to discuss with her— 
as seven delightfully companionable years 
had accustomed him to discuss with her— 
his emotions, his decisions and indecisions, 
and what it was all about. 

He couldn’t very well discuss it with 
her—women were not broad enough, yet, 
for that sort of thing; most women, that 
is—but he wanted to, somehow. He had 
got in the way of taking everything to her, 
from business affairs to the samples his 
tailor sent him—still, of course, this was 
different . . . . you could never make 
a woman see— most women, that is—that 
a man might care in two different ways— 
that it wasn’t at all the same thing. 

Long after he was breathing deeply, in 
the dreamless slumber of the pure in heart 
Fay wiped her wet eyelashes on his sleeve, 
left a quivering touch of her lips there 
and began on her eight hundred and twenty- 
seventh sheep going over a fence. 

She, too, wanted to talk about Mrs. Le- 
long, but it is quite possible that their dis- 
cussion would have taken different angles. 

A few days later, she did allow herself 
to suggest that people were talking. 

_“About what?” Boyd inquired with dig- 
nity. 

They were dining alone at home, and 
Tony, replete with pudding, had only just 
been disposed of on the way to bed. 

“About you—and that Mrs. Lelong,” 
said Fay, lifting her delicate eyebrows. 
Suppressed emotion lent her epigrammatic 
brevity. 

“I wish you wouldn’t speak of her in 
that way,” Boyd said coldly. 

“In what way?—She is that Mrs. Le 
long—isn’t she?” x 

“She’s an unusually charming woman. 

Fay only shrugged—a gesture not with- 
out its effect on a man knowing himself to 
be in rather a delicate position. 

“If you knew her well, you'd probably 
like her extremely—” 

“She doesn’t appeal to me, Boyd.” | 

“There you are! Snap judgment,” said 
Landis a trifle disagreeably. 

Fay felt her self-control slipping. 

Something within her said wildly, “Who 
is she—to make him answer me—and look 
at me like that! He’s thousands of miles 
away from me already—what right has she 
got—to come between us—like _ this? 

(Continued on page 116) 
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HE newest and smartest accessory 

to nestle in your purse, or tuck 
snugly away in a week-end bag, or even 
to decorate prettily the top of your dress- 
ing table! A golden-capped scent bottle 
of patterned crystal from Houbigant. 


It is a charming trifle which might have 
been inspired by Marie Antoinette her- 
self. Certainly, the scent bottles carried 
by the patrician ladies of the old French 
Courts were not more fascinating. Now 
Houbigant has revived this delightful 
Louis XVI mode for Paris and America. 
For those of you in America who would 
make the fashion your own, Houbigant 
has a tiny word of warning, however. 
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JOU CONVEUENCE — 


new purse-size package of Houbigant 
perfume — all odors obtainable 


Insist on having the container shown in 
the illustration. 
the genuineness only of those perfumes 
that are packaged and sealed by the 


Houbigant guarantees 


House of Houbigant itself. 


The real Houbigant scent bottle is 
generous in measure, as you can see, and 
comes in fourteen odors : Quelques Fleurs, 
Mon Boudoir, Le Temps des Lilas, 
Violette Houbigant, Parfum Inconnu, 
Jasmin Floral, Mes Delices, Le Parfum 
Idéal, Un Peu d’Ambre, La Rose France, 
Premier Mai, D’Argeville, Coeur de 
Jeannette and Quelques Violettes. Ask 
for it at drug or department stores. If not 
obtainable, send for it. Price one dollar. 


HOUBIGANT, INc. 


NEW YORK, 
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A LIGHTED lamp is the most con- 
spicuous object ina room. To justify 
its prominence, it should be a thing 
of beauty in complete harmony with 
its surroundings. 


The Farmer collection of modern 
porcelain lamps is the greatest ever 
assembled. Their finely wrought bases 
and exquisitely made shades, always 
in faultless taste, make their posses- 
sion a lasting joy. The cost of these 
beautiful lamps is now lower than in 
several seasons. 


The Farmer collection of Antique 
Chinese Art Objects contains many 
Sho) Coreteble mon e-teete)(ace-iettecls) om (emiaetmoet 
richment of your furnishings. Farmer 
conversionsof these treasures into util- 
itarian elegancies bring to the home 
i ot-Lamb blo laciee) Mmeblleteleieleemromeoltlaemelen 
“St ucre Meebele Meme bteeteelhame) Mm-Laa-bbeteetoola 


Edward J. Farmer... 


Chinese Antiques and Arts 
Lamps and Shades 


16 Last 56% Sireet 
New York 
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| Who is she—to make him cold to me—” 


So he picked up a book from the table 
and turned the pages with fingers that 
shook unnoticed. 

“Very well, Boyd—I only thought that 
—for her sake, if not for any other reason 
—you'd like to know. It can’t be nice for 
her—to be talked about. No matter—” 
she set her little white teeth over that, but 
went on steadily enough, “no matter how 


innocent . .. . your .. . . friend- 
ship may be.” 
Much obliged,’ said Boyd curtly. 


You wouldn't understand—and I don’t 
want to row over it—so don’t let’s discuss 
the matter.” 

He wore exactly the look of rather stub- 
born sulkiness which Tony brought to his 
not very frequent punishments. Fay could 
have slapped him and the next moment 
kissed the place to make it well. Instead, 
because he was after all so hopelessly far 
away from her, and because Mrs. Lelong 
smiling and fragrant and_ deliberate, 
gleamed like a new sort of drawn sword 
between them, she only shrugged again 
and went away up-stairs to sit on the floor 
with her head against the side of Tony’s 
bed, her little world falling to dust and 
ashes. 


NY was pleased but curious. 

“Why did you come up-stairs?” 
asked Tony, peering over the side of his 
gallant ship—he was at the moment em- 
barking for foreign shores as pictured in 
certain geographic volumes in the family 
library, but turned back, responsive to his 
mother’s need. 

“Did you think you heard a burglar?” 
(He had his father’s quizzical smile, 
oddly imprinted on the soft little boy 
mouth: and his hair stood up in tousled 
fairness on the crown of his shapely little 


head . . . . as Boyd's hair stood up in 
the morning before he brushed it... .) 

“Yes, darling—’ said Tony’s mother, 
with a little sob—‘I know I heard a 
burglar— the meanest kind of sneak- 
thief—" 


“Want me to get my air-gun?” de- 
manded Tony, the fearless. 

“You would if mother wanted you to— 
wouldn't you, baby?” 

“I would,” said Tony, “and I'd shoot’m 
dead—but I’m not a baby—you keep for- 
gettin’—”" 

“No—I  haven’t even got a_ baby, 
now—" 

“Well—if you're goin’ to cry—” con- 
ceded the Captain of the Ship, “I—TI’ll let 
you call me that—when we're by our- 
selves—” 

Fay kissed him through the scuppers, or 
whatever the white iron bars of the bed 
may have been at the moment. 

“I'm not going to cry,’ she said un- 
steadily. 

“Then why is your nose all pink?” in- 
quired Tony. He had his father’s accur- 
acy of detail. 

“That's why I'm not going to cry,” said 
his mother. 

“Well,” said Tony, as she turned the 
handle of the door, ‘“well—where’s the 
burglar?” 

His mother said she didn’t know. That 
is the worst of women. They never carry 
a figure of speech to its fair conclusion 
which is why they make excellent tragedi- 
ennes but poor after-dinner speakers. 

Fay, however, did not cry any more— 
that night. 

Nor the next day. 

Instead, she set herself to questioning 
relentlessly and with a desperate desire for 
the truth, her own motives. 

“Am I doing him any sort of injustice? 
Is it just horrid blind jealousy on my 
part? It might be . nothing like 
this ever happened with us before... . 
I want to be fair to him—I do want to be 
fair to him—oh, Boyd—Boyd! cca 
she choked over that, and had to force her- 
self back into a more detached form of 
reasoning. Which was not easy. She 
kept seeing his eyes, shining for all the 
world to laugh at, his eager, unguarded 
look when Mrs. Lelong turned his way. 

“Perhaps—if I knew her better—there 
may be nothing in it but my imagina- 











|} tion—” 


Thus spoke Fay, to her faithful instinct, 
which could only go on clamoring like the 
bell on a railroad crossing which shrills out 
its warning while the train is yet around a 
corner. 


VENTUALLY, she came to a difficult 

conclusion: 

“I’ve got to give him every chance there 
is—if he thinks I might like her if I knew 
her better—I will know her better. I'll 
eo to see her this afternoon. I’ve got that 
new gray frock—” 


The gray frock was the woman of it. Fay 
looked like a slim young dryad in jt | 
she knew it. Also there was a hat—French 
unmistakably, shading the wistful eyes ye 
having silver and orange flowers about the 
crown. Altogether a cool and carefy| ei 
fect to present to a woman who might 
or might not be—one’s cruelest enemy 


AY kissed young Tony good-by, about 

half after four—she wanted, pathetically 
to ask him to wish her luck, but what did 
young Tony know of the kind of luck she 
needed?—and set out upon her ordeal by 
fire. : 

There was no one in the long, high. 
ceilinged drawing-room into which a 
colored maid ushered her clumsily with 3 
mumbled promise of “‘tellin’ Mis’ Lelon’’ 
and for a matter of twenty minutes, no one 
came. 

Fay had time to grow restlessly tired of 
the portraits, glooming from the shadowy 
walls—here a high-bosomed lady in white 
muslin with  an_ sentatiously innocent 
sash of blue ribbon; there a gentleman ina 
shiny black coat and ruffled stock; yonder 
two stodgy children with a hoop and ex. 
pressions of infantile annoyance. There 
were old-fashioned vases, tall and cumber. 
somely flowered, on the mantel-shelf either 
side of a bronze clock with Mercury atop 
of it. The long French windows were 
heavily curtained in some faded stuff which 
lessened even the waning daylight. A coal 
fire burned upon the hearth, somewhat 
smokily, but welcome in the November 
chill. There was not a note of youth or 
laughter in the whole length of the place. 
Obviously, the abode of the inconspicuous 
aunt, but Fay looked in vain for some 
trace of Mrs. Lelong‘s soft presence. 

A bowl of roses stood in the bay window, 
looking toward the street—like a knife 
thrust came the unwelcome thought— 
Boyd's roses? Fay went to them swiftly, 
ruffled the pale sweet petals with an u- 
steady hand, as if they might have told 
her, and stood there fighting off abysmal 
depression and _ loneliness. 

“I’m going—” she thought fiercely 
“One can’t be expected to wait forever— 
this is too much! If only I hadn't for- 
gotten my cards—” 

It was just at that moment that she 
saw Boyd coming up the steps—smiling a 
little to himself— 

There is, of course, neither excuse nor 
explanation for what Fay did then. Nor- 
mally, she was a well-bred woman—but 
she was not in that moment normal. Her 
heart leaped dully in her breast and her 
hands tensed, ever so slightly, at the 
pretty pink-nailed finger-tips .... 

She drew the heavy, faded curtain-stuff 
about her—it was not hard to hide oneself 
behind it, the room was already vague 
with coming twilight—and stayed where 
she was—that was all. 

She saw Boyd come into the room. Be- 
tween two frayed folds of the curtain she 
saw him standing a moment at the mantel- 
shelf, one hand in his trousers’ pocket, one 
hand smoothing the back of his head in an 
attitude which she knew better than her 
own heart-beats—she had time to catch her 
breath and think: 

“What am I doing!—oh, how shall I 
ever get away!” 

But while she hung between horror of 
herself and unbelief of the whole night- 
marish situation, her moment of grace 
passed. 


THERE was a click of high heels on the 
floor of the hall beyond the doorway, 4 
drift of disembodied perfume—a sort of 
green-and-gray-and-golden scent, not %0 
simple as violet, perhaps, more fragile than 
gardenia—and Mrs. Lelong was standing 
before the fireplace. The ash-gold hair 
showed, even in that shadow, a gleam 0! 
pale sunshine. The long dark eyes were 
lifted. There was a smile of delightful 
tenderness upon the beautiful mouth. She 
wore a gown that was a web of rosy én- 
chantment; sheer wherever a gown could 
discreetly be so—clinging everywhere— 
both her hands were in Boyd’s ..-- 4 
sweetly spontaneous gesture... - and 
she was saying: 

“T was sure that stupid girl said Mrs 
Landis!” 

And Boyd was saying, crudely, like any 
boy, with his first sweetheart, “No—its 
me!” 

It tore Fay’s heart to see him keep those 
white hands till the owner releas 
them with obvious difficulty and a cooing 
little laugh. 

“f didn’t know you were coming this 
afternoon—” ce 

“Neither did I-—I’ve only a minute—just 
ran in to see how you were feeling and al 

(Continued on page 118) 
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No. 115: Polished and 
lacquered, $1.50. Com- 
pact rouge in rich me- 
dium shade. Compact 
powder in popular 
Three Flowers odor ; 
3Shades, white, natur- 
elle and Rachel. 





, Wd year ut com bines “aS : 
the wnusual, the beautiful and the convenient 


i only every Christmas you could afford 
the time to wander into the by-ways 
searching out rare and unusual gifts in de- 
lightful little shops! This year the unusual 
has slipped away from its quaint setting and 
is lying close at hand in the shop that is 
most convenient to you. 


Allthe qualities you demand in your most 
particular gifts belong to this gift of gifts. 
It is so different—not in the least like any- 
thing you have ever seen before. 

It is the Richard Hudnut Twin 
Compact. 


new 


Exquisitely beautiful! You are reminded 
when you see it of a rare old vanity case 
you once saw in a Florentine jeweler’s. 

And it is more practical and convenient 
than you would imagine such a beautiful 
thing could possibly be. The most practical 
compact ever devised. Here are the unusual, 
the beautiful and the convenient, perfectly 
combined in an article of most constant use. 


New, practical features 
Twin Compact contains five times as 
much powder as rouge—the actual propor- 


tions a woman uses. Powder and rouge lie 
in separate compartments, each with its 


RICHARD 





own ample mirror and its own lamb’s-wool 
puft 


When both are used up they can be re- 
newed. The center section of Twin Com- 
pact, containing the powder and rouge, is 
an easily removable refiller. It can be re- 
placed again and again, as long as the case 
lasts, making Twin Compact always as use- 
ful as the day you bought ‘it. 


Three unique designs 


But probably Twin Compact’s chief charm 
as a Christmas gift lies in the fact that it 
comes in three designs of unusual and ex- 
quisite beauty. 


If you like best a charming simplicity of design, 
perhaps you will choose the dainty sun-ray case. 
Or you may prefer the unique and lovely flower 
design, with its delicate tracery of leaves. 


But since it is Christmas and you are making a 
very special present, you are quite likely to select 
the richly etched scroll and leaf pattern, with its 
gay little festoons of flowers. 


Ask to see all three designs. The usual shades of 
powder—-white, natural, and Rachel—can be had 
with each case. The rouge comes in the medium 
shade that lends just the right color to any skin. 
In these delicate Richard Hudnut odors—Three 
Flowers, Gardenia, and Du Barry. 


RICHARD HUDNUT, Perfumer, New York 
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No. 315: Rolled gold 































No. 215: Heavy gold 
plated,$2.50. Compact 
powder in lovely Gar- 
denia odor — 3 shades. 
Medium shade rouge. 
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OTHING could be more 
distingué. Few things 
could be more French! i 
With his supreme artistry, Drecoll |) 
has put the very soul of the 
Bois into this smart Balkan blouse. 
Hornfeck has ingeniously trans- 
lated it in terms of the Ameri- 
can gentlewoman’s taste and per- 
sonality. The result is a swagger 
little hip-length coat of the new 
fawn caracul—exquisitely bloused 
over a wide, crushed girdle and | 
collared to the ears. | 


Merely representative of the 
superb collection of Fall and 
Winter Furs we are now showing. 
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| Reading a bit 


Fannte 
Continued 


that I haven't seen you since the 
Gordon s dinner-party, you know . 

“Yes, I know,’ murmured Mrs. Lelong. 
She twitched the cord of a lamp that stood 
on the table behind her, a lamp with a dull 
crimson shade. 

“Turn that off, and let me make you a 
decent fire,’ Landis begged eagerly. “I 
know how you love the firelight—and it’s 
early yet—' 

He coaxed a warmer blaze, down on one 
knee before the grate, while she smiled at 
his smooth bent head 

“That better? 

“Much better 

‘Then turn off the lamp—won't you, 
Delphine? You don’t want lamps at five in 
the evening. 

“You never want them... .” 

“I love—firelight—and so do you—” 
he smiled up at her audaciously. Fay could 
not see his smile, but the little husky thrill 
in his voice tightened her throat to suffoca- 
tion . . . . she knew that inflection of 
old : 

“What've you been doing to-day? 

He got up and went to stand beside her. 
The firelight made magic of the two of 
them: flickering on the loveliness of the 
woman's averted cheek, on her white, half- 
veiled arms—glinting on the man’s eye- 
glasses—on his dark, boyish face. 

“Oh, aothing—do I ever do 
sewing a bit—”’ 

“What were you reading? Tell me 
about it and send me home. I told you I 
had only a moment... Ive got to 
beat it, presently.” 

Mrs, Lelong put out a fastidious finger 
and trailed it up and down his coat-sleeve 
with a remarkably significant gesture of 
one might have said—surrender. 

“Want to know—really?” 

“T want you to tell me—” 


anything? 


HE turned back, lithe as a willow, to 

the table behind her, picked it up—a 
slender green-and-gold bound book, and 
brought it to him smiling. 

‘It’s verse—you'll be bored.” 

“I’ve never heard you read aloud 








| “Silly! Besides you haven't time to 
| listen * 
and then I'll go—” 
| (He broke off abruptly. Had he been 
|going to say that Fay would be waiting? 
|The woman in the window set her teeth 
and shut her eyes as if in pain. She held 
herself very still.) 

The woman before the fire was speaking, 
we open book held up against her breast. 
| 
| 


“Read me just one 


‘It's a bit like something we were say- 
ing the other night—remember?”’ 

“What makes you think I might forget?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—men do—one does 

well, lisien, anyhow!” 

She began to read, with Boyd looking 
over her shoulder. Her voice was ex- 
quisitely soft, with an odd appealing drawl 

their faces were not very far apart 

“There comes an end to summer, to 
spring showers and hoar rime—”’ 


“Go on,” said Landis, when she came 
to the end of the first verse. He spoke 
| rather low. , 

Mrs. Lelong continued with a fleeting 


| upward glance: 


‘For all vows made are broken, 
‘We love but while we may, 
‘Let's kiss when kissing pleases, 
‘And part when kisses pall, 
‘Perchance this time tomorrow 

‘We shall not love at all’ ” 


She added thoughtfully —‘T adore Dow- 
son—don't you?’ 

“What's the rest of it?” 

(“Oh, Boyd—Boyd! That voice—how 
can you? You're breaking my heart!” 
Fay thought she must have cried it aloud. 
She shut her hand upon the curtain and 
set her teeth upon her lip. The room be- 
yond her was oddly still.) 

“The rest?’’ sighed Mrs. 
this—isn’t it perfect? 


Lelong, “just 


‘*No love at all were better, 

‘Than that which is not free.’ ” 
Presently she said, more softly yet, with 

an indescribable allure in the lower notes 








“No — no — Boyd! Please — ah, 
please! —” 
| And Fay shut her eyes tight and prayed 
| to die. 
| She never knew if Mrs. Lelong evaded 
jor allowed the kiss she had undoubtedly 
justified. 

She heard Boyd say. after a moment, 


more than a trifle huskily: 

“['m going—it’s no use—” 

And she heard Mrs. Lelong reply. as- 
toundingly with the accent somehow of one 
who sees something escape from her: 
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“Tll go to the door with you” 

There was a whisper of draperies, th 
confused sequence Of lootsteps on rug : 
floor . . . . just in the 
parently, Mrs. Lelong said softly, “When 
do I see you again, Mr. Landis?” ws 

Boyd answered slowly, “I'll telephone— 
and that was all. 


> and 
doorw ay, ap. 


HERE was a door 

opening heaven knew 

Fay slipped through the 
and got to it, her knees shaking be. 
neath her; she passed some one, the aunt 
doubtless, in the passageway into which 
the door led, said to her vaguely as she 
stumbled against her—“I beg your 
pardon!”—fled through another room and 
onto a dim side porch—across the Porch 
down a narrow brick walk and so out oj 


aCross the room 
where. 
empty shadows 


a gate set in a board fence—the trades. 
man’s entrance, doubtless. As she wen 


she was conscious of tears upon her face 
and wiped them away with a little-gjr| 
gesture of the back of one hand. 

She was glad of the gathering dusk, an 
the fact that there were so few people 
upon the streets along which she had | 
pass. She was horribly shaken, and he: 
heart lay in her breast like something 
fatally wounded, yet unable to die. 

For which she may be forgiven. 

It is not every woman who is privilege 
to observe her husband's reaction to the 
stimulus of pure romance. 

Fay let herself into the house ver 
quietly amazing how quiet one: 
body can be, sometimes, while one’s soul i: 
shrieking itself hoarse, and battering bleed- 
ing knuckles against the great stone wal 
of Fate! She went softly up the stair: 
seeing as she went Boyd's hat and stick 
on a chair in the hallway—he had not 
lingered, then, over the good-by at the 
outer door—went into her own room, hers 
and Boyd’s, took off her hat, washed her 
hands and deliberately heightened the color 
on her pale little face before going down 
to dinner. 

She was coming, as she moved about 
the dainty room with its hundred and one 
unbearable reminders of married intimacy, 
to an extraordinary decision. 

“Because,” she said to herself while 
every nerve in her body quivered rawly 
“T can’t go on like this, you know 





OYD was deep in the evening paper 

when she came into the living-room 

and only looked up to nod and smile a 
little abstractedly. 

“Hello, Kitten! How's everything?” 

He did not offer to kiss her. Except for 
that she might have tried to pretend to her- 
self that she had never seen him down at 
that other woman’s feet, building up a fre 
for that other woman’s eyes to shine by 

She might have tried to pretend 
that she had never heard his voice—so lor 
and shaken—what was the silly thing he 
said to her—that other woman?—‘T'e 
never heard you read aloud . 

He had heard Fay read aloud, many a 
dull domestic evening—had gone peace 
fully asleep over it, too. a 

“Dinner’s ready, Mis’ Landis,” a0 
nounced the latest inadequate denizen 0! 
the kitchen deeps, and Fay took youn 
Tony by the hand and went blindly. into 
the dining-room. 

An hour or so later, when Tony had 
been safely stowed away in bed, his some- 
what sketchy prayers heard and the cover 
maternally bestowed beneath his determined 
little chin, Fay went back into the living: 
room and stood before her husband with 
her hands tightly grasping each other tor 
support. 

‘Boyd.” she said, “if you don't mind 
putting down your book a minute—theres 
something I want to say to you. 


“What's the matter now?” inquired 
Boyd, without enthusiasm. He had . 
not without a_ realization, pune 

m 


thunder in the air—matrimony 
barometers of us all—and he deemed it 
wiser to lay down his book as requeste?, 
and allow a reluctant attention. 


“Boyd,” said Fay, with an unnatur 
calmness, ‘ I'm going to take little Ton} 
and leave you.” : 

“Are you crazy?" asked her husband 
astoundedly. 


It was not the conventional reply ¢ 
such an announcement, and for a ole 
it derailed Fay’s train of thought—but 
only for a moment. het 

“No—” she said presently . - “To 
eyes were not even wet. “I mean it. i 
going to leave you. And I'm going to . 
little Tony with me. It’s no good you 
arguing with me—I've thought it all out— 


se, 

“You have your reasons. I suppose 
Landis suggested stiffly, “for this 
120) 


(Continued on page 
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UPON THE MUSCLES 


stringy or smooth and young? 


the contour of your chin. 





happy and young. 


and lines form. 





DEPENDS THE BEAUTY OF 
YOUR FACE AND NECK 
No. 1. Controls the neck. Ts tt 


No. 4. The Masseter Muscle governs 


No. 7. This muscle decides whether 
your mouth has a sad droop, or looks 


Nos. 9 and 10. If these muscles lose 
their firmness the eves look sunken, 
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SEND FOR THE NEW BEAUTY CHART 
JUST PUBLISHED BY PRIMROSE HOUSE 





equty and Youth through Jace | old. ung 


i every face there is a tendency to tired, 
drooping, relaxed muscles. 

But this tendency can be checked, its in- 
evitable results corrected. The facial muscles 
can be restored and molded back to their 
normal contour. ‘The face then regains its 
youthful charm. 

This can be accomplished by Face Mold- 
ing— the scientific treatment for the face and 
neck. Fundamentally different from massage, 
it neither pulls nor stretches the skin, nor 
breaks down the delicate tissues, but works 
directly on the muscles, along the exact lines 
of their structure and circulation. 


The New Beauty Chart. On this new Prim- 
rose House Chart, which has just becn 
prepared, the position and course of every 
important facial muscle is shown. 

With it and its accompanying clear direc- 
tions any woman can, at home, and in a few 
minutes each day, follow the very simple 
Face Molding Treatment, truly and deftly 
molding her face to the natural beauty which 
is her right. 


Individual Directions. The Primrose House 
experts will advise the special treatment re- 
quired by your individual conditions and tell 
how to use the preparations—which are as 
scientific as Face Molding itself. 


This individual advice is made possible by 
the very complete Confidential Diagnosis 
Sheet which will be sent you free on request, 
with the brochure “The New Beauty” which 
tells more about Primrose House treatments 
and preparations. 

Some of the essential prepartions are: 


Face Molding Cream. This cream is the 
medium for the Primrose House Face Mold- 
ing Treatment. It nourishes the skin and 


rebuilds the tissues. $1.25, $3.00, $5.00. 


Balsam Astringent. To make the facial 
muscles firm, reduce a double chin and tighten 
the skin. $2.50, $4.00. 


The Face Molder. For best and quickest re- 
sults the Face Molder should be used to apply 
the Balsam Astringent. The Molder correctly 
takes hold of the muscles and restores their 
firmness. With a 4 oz. bottle Balsam Astrin 
gent, $7.50. 


Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream. A really clean 
skin is the necessary foundation for all beauty. 
This cream should be used regularly every 
day. It will leave your skin scrupulously 
clean with the fresh fragrance of rose leaves. 
$1.00, $2.00, $3.50. 

For each personal beauty problem Primrose 
House has a thoroughly efficient preparation 
which may be had from leading shops or direct 
from Primrose House. To name but a few: 


To reduce enlarged pores— Porfiner, $1.25. 
To free the skin of pimples— Acne Lotion, 


$1.25. 


To tone up the skin and bring color to 
the cheeks—Skin Freshener, $1.25, $3.00. 
To fill up hollows and develop the neck 
and bust— Developing Cream, $1.50, $2.50. 


To whiten and beautify the hands—Prim- 
rose Special Lotion, $2.00. 

To permanently remove superfluous hair-- 
Prim, $4.00. 


To darken, promote growth of lashes and 
for beautiful eyelid shadows—Ko-Hul, $2.50. 


For a most natural color for cheeks and lips 
— Pomegranate Rouge, Light and Dark. 
$2.50. 

For an exquisite finishing touch—Chiffon 
Powder, a powder of perfect skin color in 
Blonde or Brunette. $3.50. 

THE BEAUTY NEWS 
Edited by Mrs. Morris, contributed to by 
many well-known women who frequent the 
fashionable centers of the world, Beauty 
News brings to you, each month, the latest 
news and developments of the world of 
beauty. Subscription is $1.00 a year. 

Write for a Free Copy. 
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THE LENGTHENED SHADOW 
William J. Locke’s Story 


(Continued from 


guardian of hers, much less determinate 
and capable of self-protection than 
Naomi. 

“Don't be alarmed. She’s all apples 
and roses and diplomas and _ references 
and prepared to look on you as an ogre. 
Her name’s Angela Messiter. She was 
getting on splendidly with the Marchion- 
ess of Mounthaven’s little daughter when 
the Powers above were bolshevist enough 
to carry her off with scarlet fever. Miss 
Messiter is now disinfected and out of a 
job. And she’s fresh in the market. 
Terms arranged. Same as mine. She 
knows all about everything here. Shall 
I send for her?” 

“If you would be so kind,” said Timo- 
thy, politely, rising from his chair and 
limping towards the bell. 

But, in her incomparable way that was 
neither languid nor swift, she reached th’ 
bell before him. 

“You've got to be an ogre, or all is 
lost. She’s that sort. You’ve heard of 
Lord Mounthaven?” 

Timothy scratched a_ ruffled head 
stimulating reminiscences of a peer, notori- 
ous for evil living. 

“Oh, yes,” he said at last. “A dread- 
ful fellow. An awful brute.” 

“She adores him. That’s why I tell 
you you are an ogre from the start and 
you'll have the whip hand over her for 
ever afterwards.” 

Dorothy opened the door, ushering in 
Miss Angela Messiter. She was small. 
She had a russet apple complexion with a 
flush of real rose in her cheeks. She had 
timid dark eyes. She wore a little fur 
toque, and a brown stuff coat with an 
edging of fur buttoned up to her chin. 
She was provocative May masquerading 
as October. Timothy rose from his chair. 
She looked at Timothy. Timothy looked 
at her. Suzanne, fair, slender, ironical, 
regarded them both. 

Timothy put out his hand. 

“It’s awfully kind of you, Miss Mes- 
siter, to undertake the charge of my lit- 
tle girl and her cousin.” He glanced at 
Suzanne. “I know I’m a very difficult 
person to deal with. Vile temper you 
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know and that sort of thing, as Mis 
Chastel has doubtless told you, But if 
you'll overlook that, I’m sure you'll be 
as comfortable as I can make you 
Yes—quite comfortable. At least I hope 
so’,—he turned to Suzanne. Pr 


Messiter,” said Suzanne. 

“Well, in that case—” said Timothy, 

“I understand you would want me to 
take over on the twenty-third,” said Miss 
Messiter, in a voice low, well-modulated 
like that of a bird which sings for its 
own enjoyment and not for effect. 

“The twenty-third. Yes. Quite 0,” 
said Timothy. “If you're free then. ., , 
By the way, my little girls are very fond 
of animals. Miss Chastel has almost 
brought them up at the Zoological Gar. 
dens. At present t .y’ve got two cages 
with about forty white mice. Of course, 
if you object to white mice—” 

Miss Messiter smiled, showing white 
even teeth. 

“T° love them.” 

“Then—” said Timothy. He smiled 
too and held out his hand. “Till the 
twenty-third.” 


E held the door open and was 

for showing her out of the house, 
but Suzanne checked him. She must have 
a little talk with Miss Messiter. Timothy, 
left alone, returned to the next light of 
his acrostic. Thank God! ‘The governess 
question was settled. Suzanne was a 
wonder. T B. He concentrated his 
intellect on the light. 





“Ask not why 
In hero’s eye.” 


“By George! I’ve got it. Uncle Toby 
and the Widow Wadman. T O B - Y. 
Suzanne entered and put the tips of 
her fingers on his shoulder. 
“She’ll be quite all right. But you—” 
He looked up at her. 
“You're the most _ inefficient ogre I 
ever met in the whole course of my life.” 


(To be continued in the December issue) 


PEAU d’ESPAGNE 
Fannie Heaslip Lea’s Story 


(Concluded from page 118) 


traordinary behavior. If it’s anything I’ve 
done.’ he added inexplicably in some 
haste. “or left undone—you might at least 
have talked it over with me—don’t you 
think? Given me a chance to explain? 

“J have my reasons, of course—and I 
haven’t asked you to explain—anything,” 
said Fay. “Is there anything you should 
explain?” 

“Not that I know of,” said Landis after 
an imperceptible hesitation. He said to 
himself that even supposing there were— 
you can’t decently tell on a woman.... 
the last stronghold of driven masculinity. 

“Anyhow,” Fay continued, having bitten 
her soft underlip to keep it steady, “it 
isn’t a matter of principle... . I'm 
going to leave you—” she turned a little 
white over the reiteration and so, curiously 
enough, did he, “because I’ve decided that 
love,’ she caught her breath and began 
again, “that love isn’t worth anything— 
unless you have freedom along with it— 
and we haven’t—you and I—” 

“Oh, we haven’t?” said Landis. 

He looked at her oddly—as if she were 
somehow entirely changed to him. His 
eyes, behind their rimless glasses had lost 
completely the quizzical smile which had 
first drawn Mrs. Lelong’s fire. His mouth 
set itself with an unexpected grimness. 

“So you're going to leave me,” he re- 
peated, “you're going to leave me, and 
youre going to take my son with you— 
because you’re not free enough. Isn’t this 
something new?” 

“Tt isn’t just that J haven’t freedom—” 
said Fay. He could not see that she was 
catching at the comfortably littered table 
behind her with one unsteady little hand. 
“Tt’s you—you haven’t it any more than 

“Don’t trouble about me,” Landis as- 
sured her with a touch of fierceness, “when 
I want more freedom I’ll ask for it. Speak 
for yourself. How long have you been 
feeling this way?” 

“J—I don’t feel called upon to tell you,” 
said his wife amazingly. “I shouldn’t dis- 





cuss it with you, now—except that I 
couldn’t very well go without letting you 
~-.- <aen. «so 7 

“No, that might have been a bit awk- 
ward,” Landis retorted. He was flushing 
darkly. 

* don’t in the least want to hurt you,” 
said Fay. Her voice was beginning to go 
back on her. There was a hideous ache 
in her throat. She could not look at him 
any longer—he was so big—and he had 
always been so dear and comfortable when 
things went wrong for her—she wanted 
now, absurdly and agonizingly to have 
him comfort the wound he himself had 
made. “I don’t want to do anything like 
that—” she finished desperately, “but I’m 
going. It isn’t love—if it isn’t free—” 

Out of the knife-edged humiliation of 
her uncontrollable breaking-down, she 
heard him say thickly: 

“Who’s been teaching you that—some 
damned cad?” , 

Fay lifted drenched eyes to meet his 
savagely accusing ones. “You—you— 
you—” she stammered helplessly. “How 
—how dare you be—jealous! That’s what 
you are!” Light and warmth were steal- 
ing over her in exquisite waves—an inner 
sea of storm-swept happiness. : 

“Jealous—!” said Landis chokingly, 
“you talk about leaving me—for some 
rotter—and taking little Tony with you— 
my God!—” , 

Suddenly she saw—there were tears In 
his eyes—a man’s shamed tears, wrenched 
from the depths. . 

And her arms were all at once about his 
neck and she was crying her heart out 0D 
his heart, where she belonged. p 

“Never again!’ he said presently—quite 
husky and low enough for any one -against 
her lips. : 

It was both a threat and a promise. ed 
After all I don’t know why I call 
this story Peau d’Espagne—it might better 
have been named The Hair of the Dos. 
You remember the old remedy for hydro- 
phobia? A hair of the dog that bit him- 
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Breath of Love 


Pale moon that sends a silver 
shaft of light 


Into the scented dusk where 
lovers meet, 


Into the garden where 

A thousand sleeping flowers 

Sigh in sweet sympathy, 

And send up their fragrance 

To feed love's flame yet 
higher, 

So much it seems the breath of 
love itself. 


Precious as lovers’ half-told 
dreams — 
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| (Continued from page 79) 


and the two men went in to a table. She 
held her head high and had a way of 
walking that was like a javelin thrust, 
this awkward big woman. 

“Sacred fool,’ Bourget hissed at Mario. 
| “She is the daughter of the Marquis of 
| Chittenton.’ 

“T didn’t know. But I didn’t know!” 
“The next time, use your instinct, blind 
son of a pig. Your instinct!” 


Mario shrugged. ‘She is not chic. How 
was I to know? I have orders to ex- 
clude—’ 

“Not chic! She is more than chic. 
She is magnificently dowdy! Look—her 
head—her voice—her carriage. Not a 
jewel. Who are you, Neapolitan eater of 


spaghetti, to know a Chittenton when you 
see one?” 

The lady had removed her wr.p and now 
sat staring about her with quick, amused 
eyes. Her shoulders were magnificent, 
flawless, broad, and white as marble. As 
Bourget passed, she stopped him and said: 
“This is all very delightful. Very—very 
pomegranate. Your doing, Bourget?” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“T like the frescoes. The light makes 
us all beautiful. It’s fun being beautiful. 
Your club should be popular. We missed 
you in Venice. You can't like this as 
well as the little restaurant on the lagoon 
with the striped awnings and the black 
cats and the waiters in white duck.” 

“No, Madame.” 

The daughter of the Marquis of Chit- 
tenton shrugged her beautiful shoulders 
ever so slightly. 

“T suppose all these people are somebody 


or other. I’m so lost in America. Who's 
the very mellow man at the table with 
mimosa?” 

“John Drew. An actor, Madame.” 


“And the shiny one, who understands 
us and is sad but can’t resist us—” 

“The editor of Vanity Fair, Madame.” 

“And that little poet with the eves?” 

“In France they call him Charlot.” 

“Not really? How very amusing. The 
women are gorgeous. Rather too finished, 
Bourget. Just out of the bandbox. Ex- 
cept the fuzzy one with green eyes. I like 
her. Who is she?” 

Bourget looked, his Jesuitical smile 
masking his quick search. He saw an 
aureole of crinkly red hair, a_ wistful, 
strange face, long eyes with an oriental 
slant, thin bare shoulders above an em- 
erald gown. His heart contracted as if 
a hand had reached into his breast to 
squeeze it. It seemed that the crowded, 
scented room tipped on end. He felt 
dizzy, sick, rigid. He heard his own 
voice whispering discreetly: 

“Miss Mary Tennet, Madame.” 

The daughter of the Marquis of Chit- 
tenton had not heard. Or she had lost 


interest. 
“Well, Purvis, what shall it be? I’m 
starved. Literally starved. Wolfish 


Don’t bring us anything fluffy, Bourget. 


Gumbo @ la Créole. Duck a la tour 
d'argent. Brulot. Eh?” 
“Certainly, Madame. Mario. For 


If the gumbo is not ready, bring 
Quick now.” 


three. 
the bisque crayfish. 


OURGET went unsteadily to the kitch- 
en. There, three head chefs and eight 
assistants labored to delicious purpose over 
steaming vats, kettles, pans and _ grills. 
Here, the sauces. Bourget tasted, criti- 
cized, praised. Here the extracts. There 
a white table, where a butcher sliced off 
French chops, trimmed and beautified them 
with a sort of careless Gallic dexterity. 
The pastry cook had a corner to himself 
and before him, on bright silver platters, 
meltingly pretty confections lay side by 
side like jewels in a showcase. A hundred 
fragrances mixed in mid-air. It was 
stiflingly hot and supremely clean—this 
kitchen. 
Bourget thought: “I must go out there. 
I must pass her table. I must make damn 
fool remarks and bow from the waist. I 
must let her see me. Now, by God, I 
rs 
The dancing-floor was crowded. “I'll 
be lonely in Alamo, when you're not there.” 
Tiddle-dum-dum-dum-dum .... Bourget 





clothes to be worn 


hesitated on the rim of the confusion his 
mind curiously detached. He had Sion 
told that he resembled Sem Benellj \ 
man sitting nearby noticed the curious 
likeness and said to a celebrated porn 
tress who, like himself, preferred the = 
man pageant to the execution of the 
one-step: “Our host is an extraordinary 
fellow, Clare. We are searching for per. 
sonality among his guests. Behold it is 
Bourget. Sem Benelli. You notice? The 
same hairless and sculptural cranium well. 
modeled; a casket for brains. The fellow 
thinks! What eyes! Lids like funeral 
urns, and torches beneath. Cheek-bones 
f a hired warrior, bony, audacioys And 
that mouth. Watch him. He js tastin 
something bitter, and not a sauce. elthen 
he is off his guard. I believe we are 
glimpsing his soul. ... He is watching 
some one; the red-haired girl in green, 
Mary Tennet. Great Scott! ; 

“Mary Tennet doesn’t flirt with head. 
waiters,” the sculptress interrupted sharply 

“No. But you'd be surprised how many 
acceptable women do. These fellows are 
luxurious, my dear Clare. They hover 
murmuring pretty pleasantries. ‘A very 
charming hat, Madame.’ You know the 
sort of thing. Idle women. A fastidioys 
and sardonic male.” 

“You are disgusting.” 

“IT don't mean to be. Not many women 
are as secure as you are. You happen to 
have a sense of humor and a deep con- 
sciousness of the fitness of things. You 
are blessedly symmetrical. But fancy 
yourself silly and pretty and bored, with 
nothing on earth to do but spend money 
on your pretty, bored self. You're a big 
game-hunter, a sculptor, a sociologist of 
sorts, a wit and a mother. You're extra- 
ordinarily lucky, all told.” 

She stared at Bourget through the drift- 


ing blue smoke from her cigaret. “Oh, I 
‘get’ this man. He’s very silky. He wears 
lilac pajamas and uses bath salts. He's a 


terrific snob, frankly hedon, selfish, vain 
and shrewd.” 

“Perhaps. He may be a poet. He may 
justifiably despise you and me for accept- 
ing all this beauty he offers us and then 
treating him like a servant—after all, he 
created it! This perfection of service 
This perfume of flowers. This gathering 
together of none but distinguished people 
This very precious, rare feeling of belong: 
ing to the favored by fortune—all of it 
Bourget’s!” 

The sculptress shook her head. “Buthe 
is a servant. He has the soul of a ser- 
vant.” 

“Then servants are made in heaven, like 
marriages? Very well, then—one can di- 
vorce one’s spouse and therefore one’s soul 
We need not go through life with our pre- 
destined self.” 

“You are wrong. We can escape neither 
one nor the other. Marriage is eternal— 
once given, we belong! If not in fact, 
in memory. That is why I object to the 
polygamous tendency of the age. We at- 
tempt spiritual legerdemain with disastrous 
consequences .... Let us tread the path 
marked out for us, my dear friend.” 

“You leave Bourget no shadow of 8 
hope, then?” her escort asked. 

“Certainly not. He is in his niche” 


HE light pattering of perfunctory 
palms won a jazz medley from the 
orchestra—a slithering, a rattle-tat-tat, 4 
barbaric rhythm, with humorous brays 
from that jester of musical instruments, 
the saxophone. The pianist, an_ artist 
lost in this service, played a _ dazzling 
accompaniment, a feat performed on’ the 
Debussy scale. ; 
Bourget’s expression hardened. He dis- 
approved of the spirit of this frank music 
He watched, seeming to savor the mood of 
his guests. - 
The tables were deserted now—chairs 
pushed back, food forgotten, cigarets left 
burning, and thin glasses of amber liquid 
half emptied of the flavor of freesia an 
lomeon ...- ; 
Bourget’s guests filled the polished = 
panse of the dancing-floor. Their outware 
elegance was unchanged, their inner ele- 
(Continued on page 12+ 
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gance slightly disturbed. They danced to 
primitive rhythms born in the Congo, the 
swamps of Louisiana, the ‘tango-joints ot 
South America, Malaysia—savage tom- 
toming intended to penetrate the civilized 
breast and to beat upon the naked heart. 
Bourget reflected that society was casting 
off lightly what men had striven for dur- 
ing countless centuries—the inestimable il- 
lusion of superiority. These people—the 
wealthy and experienced—surrendered their 
heritage in the presence of inferiors. Gone 
the pageantry of dignity and power. This 
bacchanal in a room reminiscent of the 
dark days of chivalry—this atrocious 
dance of death. Spiritual man on the 
down grade . 

“You seem contemptuous, Bourget,” a 
pretty woman remarked at his elbow. Her 
white hair was bound with slender chains 
of diamonds in the manner of Diana of 
the Hunt. She did not wait for an answer 
but seemed to melt into her partner’s arms 
as they stepped out upon the dancing-floor. 
She was, Bourget knew, the mother of two 
débutante daughters. The thought amused 


him. Still a huntress! They died hard, 
these days— 
The girl in green passed, clasped by a 


blond boy who smiled constantly. Her 
crinkly red hair brushed his chin. She 
danced without effort, with closed eyes, 
her mouth somber. 

“Mary Tennet,”’ some one said. Bourget 
held his breath to listen. The table be- 
hind him— A woman's voice, slow and 
incisive: “She is rather sad, isn’t she? I 
wonder that she comes here. We always 
thought Mary Tennet would get ‘ideas,’ 
go in for nursing the proletariat or teach- 
ing the Jugo-Slav manners. She was a 
glum little girl, You know their place at 
Lenox? Our fences touched noses, like 
friendly dogs, and my children used to 
play with Mary Tennet—or, rather, they 
tried to. She was an obdurate pessimist 
even then—or perhaps a debauched little 
dreamer of dreams. Who knows? I don't 
pretend to understand children, Franz. 
My own least of all. They run so far 
ahead of us. Supremely indifferent to us, 
really! Mary Tennet—look at her. 
Thirty Awfully pretty in a futuristic 
way. What would you say her purpose 
was, if she had any?” 

A man’s voice with a trace of accent 
answered: “God knows. The modern wo- 
man has surrendered happiness to knowl- 
edge—her own fault. We men could have 
warned her. The fruits of experience. 
Your Miss Tennet knows too much. She 
has no purpose. I am sorry for her.” 

“You are very explicit.” 

“What else could I say?” 

“Mary Tennet is not experienced. She 
is thwarted. She had romantic ideas. 
When she was twenty she opened her heart 
to me very prettily—a lovely copper- 
colored young thing, I remember, lying 
full length on my faultless lawn at Or- 
chardgrove, her hands under her head, her 
eyes on the sky, wide open, fearless. 
Quite a challenge, that girl! She wasn’t 
interested in—well, in young men like the 
one who is dancing with her now. She 
cherished the unobtainable, the _illusive, 
the alluring, impossible He. We all do, 
at twenty. But Mary Tennet wasn’t prac- 
tical about it. She was obstinate.” 


The slightly foreign voice said: “You 
are not too flattering, Mrs. Ridgley. Why 
the impossible He?” 

“One has to compromise.” 

“Well—you interest me. This Miss 


Tennet. She found him?” 

“T think so. I’m not sure. She went to 
Europe two years ago, alone. Don’t smile. 
It was not a quest. I’m sure of that. She 
told me that she was going to climb moun- 
tains. She wanted to breathe clean air and 
look down on the world. Romantic. Just 
a little queer, like all the Tennets. They 
say she had an affair du coeur, something 
rather tremendous. A genuine encounter. 
She trod the peaks in company with un 
veritable pocte, a spirit rare, fascinating, 
intriguing, inexhaustible.” 

“Eh bien; and then?” 

“The man, whoever he was, ran off and 
left her. Disappeared. Vanished. They 
had made a rendezvous to climb the Tre 
Croci together, I believe. She was there, 
palpitant and exalted. But he was not. 
And she never saw him again.” 

“Ah. She was in love?’ 

“Quite.” 

“He was probably an imposter. Europe 
{s full of them.” 

“T hardly think so. 


Mary Tennet, you 


see, is more than usually rich; more th; 
usually desirable. An imposter would h - 
kept the rendezvous.” sat 

“Then he was some one worthy of he 
-- this veritable poet. He left her an in 
estimable memory. She is, if you will 
accept my word for it, a fortunate 
woman. 

“You men!” 
“You women! 
er like this waltz. 

days in Vienna. 
heart is light... . 

They passed Bourget, came together with 
a smile, whirled away, disappeared, 

Bourget moved, lifted his hand to his 
face as if he would wipe away an expres- 
sion that had settled there. 

“Un véritable poéte,” he said under his 
breath. 
_ Suddenly he wheeled: “Mario covers 
for this table. It is reserved for the Italian 
ambassador and party at twelve o'clock 
Six chairs. The green orchids. Bene” — 

“Big crowd to-night, sir.” 

“It goes. It goes! Two years from 
now they will patronize a rathskellar or 
flock to a pasteboard Montmartre.” 


Shall we dance? J rat.- 
It reminds me of young 
My bones creak, but my 


” 


“You will return to Venice, in that 
case?” 
“Senza dubbio. Without a doubt.” 


“Then I come, too. Time to sleep. 
Time to sing. Time to flirt. Time to 
drink. Time to grow old. Time to die. 

This is too much damn_ hurry.” 


HE carriage boy, in a 
reminiscent of Albert Edward, stood 
beneath a blue and yellow awning and 
swung open the shining doors of deep- 


uniform 


chested limousines. The after-theater 
crowd arrived. A procession of smoothly. 
coiffed women in brocaded wraps and 


original slippers—slippers beaded, embroi- 
dered, jeweled; slippers made of feathers; 
cloth of silver or cloth of gold; slippers 
fantastically strapped and slashed and 
heeled—moved across the strip of carpet 


into the lobby, where Bourget received 
them, his manner deferential, polished, 
impartial. He played the game with zest, 


his eyes, without seeming to, noting every 
detail of a costume. An anachronism an- 
noyed him. Me would rather that a 
woman made a grammatical error than 
wear ermine, a fur both ugly and un- 
beautiful. He despised imitation pearls. 
A “fluffy” woman created in him a posi- 
tive aversion. He liked what he termed 
a “potent simplicity.” The woman who 


moved, spoke, dressed with the flowing 
harmonious’ gesture of the _ initiated 
stirred his imagination. 

“He’s quite dreadful, that Bourget,” 


a young girl in sulphur taffeta said to the 
Italian Ambassador. “He makes one feel 
dowdy.” 

The Ambassador smiled. “I have known 
him for years. He is a very good friend 
of mine. Yes, really. We were at one 
time in the same regiment—he from the 
Val d’Asta, I from Milan. They sent 
us to Naples for our training. Rich and 
poor, we shared alike for several years. 
An amusing fellow, Bourget. He made 
himself popular with the ‘gentry,’ if I may 
put it so—those of us who had had the 
advantage of good birth and education.” 

“How horrid!” 

“Not at all. He was born out of his 
sphere—a celestial mistake—delivered in 
a peasant’s house while some coarse @ 
jovial child was presented to a duchess.” 

“You believe that?” 

“IT am being fantastic, my dear. But 
Bourget knows his place. We who were 
his particular friends never saw him again 
when we left the army.” 

“He admits inferiority?” 

“Oh, no. Don’t be too harsh. He was 
very artistic. Very.” 

The young girl in sulphur taffeta glanced 
disapprovingly at the Ambassador’s mine 
strone, a plate of soup prepared for him 
under Bourget’s personal direction. 

“How does he live? What does he do 
with himself? Who are his friends? 

The Ambassador’s attention wandered. 
This was a particularly exhilarating m#me- 
strone and the Ambassador was hungry. 
“He lives alone, in an apartment of three 
rooms. Very simple. Books. Many 
books. Photographs. One from d’Annun- 
zio, inscribed to ‘L’unico aristocratico mo- 
derno’ Another from Mascagni. Ame 
other from Benelli. And a wild photograph 
of our super-madman, Papini, on which is 
written: ‘Bourget. Jl diavolo in frock. 

(Concluded on page 126) 
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721—A sheer silk stocking of 
cobwebby lightness and sur- 
prising durability is the 
**Princess’”’—plain $3.85; with 
open-work clocks, $4.85. 
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clocked, $4.00. 


Alpaca slip-on sweater in J 
any color—$13.50. Chicago Newport 
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Southampton 





Tillicoultry woolen scarf made in Scotland—$7.50 
State your preference of color combinations. 


The finest assortments of their kind 


ELICATE sheer silk stockings from Paris, sturdy 

woolen golf hose from Scotland—Peck and Peck 
present not only the best that foreign artistry can 
offer, but the finest domestic hosiery as well. 


And hosiery is not the only thing in which we are 
specialists. Gay, filmy scarfs and sweaters of brilliant 
design may be seen at any of the Peck and Peck shops. 
And indeed, it is only at the Peck and Peck shops that 
such attractive hosiery,sweaters and scarfs may be had. 


Peck & Peck’s new catalogue of the winter styles 
will be sent upon your request 


}wts a - 4 . 4 
643c—Silk and wool snort i | x K GC} P ; yi K 
stockings—plain, $3.00; 


6030—Medium weight 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


French Lick Palm Beach 


1177—Light weight Scotch 
wool golf stockings in greys, 
browns, camel’s hairand 
heather mixtures with con- 
trasting fancy tops—$5.50. 













1003—Mediumweight camel’s 
hair sweater with plain back 
and sleeves, front in camel 
and brown; alsoin grey 

mixtures—$16.50, 
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By Magnificent New 


CUNARD S. S. ‘“‘SCYTHIA”’ 


Specially Chartered 


Twin-Screw Turbine Oil Burner, 20,000 Tons 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1923, returning April 2, visiting 


EGYPT 


Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, etc. 

The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious 
decks, lounges, veranda cafés, 2 elevators, commodious state- 
rooms with running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms 
and suites with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine 

and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) 
Free optional return passage at later date by any Cunard 
steamer from France or England. 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 
Membership limited to 450 guests. Early reservation advisable. 








Also DeLuxe Tours to Europe, ° 
South America, Japan, China and California 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
ai “y Established 1875 


s \ 489 Fifth Ave., 219 So. 15th St., 
| New York Philadelphia 
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Keep Its Color Natural 


Gray hair prevents interest and 
does you an injustice, for it adds 10 
years to your age. It is a handicap, 
socially or in business, for this is 
the age of youth. 

But—graying hair can be restored, 
easily, safely and  surely—restored 
to its original youthful becoming 
color. The process is simple, the 
method reliable. Results are certain. 


You be the judge 

Mail the coupon for the free trial 
bottle of Mary T. Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer offered in this adver- 
tisement. Test as directed on a single 
lock of hair. Watch the gray disap- 
pear and the natural color return. 

Note how simple and easy the 
process—no skill required. You are 
independent of hair dressers’ or 
beauty specialists and can keep your 
own secret. 

In from 4 to 8 days restoration 
will be complete. All gray streaks 


Mary T. Goldman’s 
Hair Color Restorer 


He won't 
try to see 
your face 
if your 
hair is gray 
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vanished—color beautifully even and 
natural. Then, restore all your hair 
without delay. You know positively 
and beyond doubt how to keep your 
hair its own becoming youthful color 
the rest of your life. 


, 7 
Don’t risk results 

Mary T. Goldman’s is a tested laboratory 
product, efficient and reliable. Results are 
certain. Don’t risk the future of your hair 
experimenting with unknown products, for 
the reswt is all too often streaked, dis- 
colored hair with no remedy but the slow 
process of natural growth. 

Use Mary T. Goldman’s and your natural, 
evenly colored hair will be a lifelong de 
light. Test it first—know for yourself that 
success is certain. 

MARY T. GOLDMAN 
2229 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


> 
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MARY T. GOLDMAN = 
2229 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me your FREE trial bottle 
of Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Re- 
storer. The natural color of my hair is 
jet black.. black or dark brown.. medium 
brown....very light brown, drab or auburn.... 
Br CREEP CETTE TT TOE OTe TT 





BEIT. nneiing sn dnwen 9000s ce cencseeasine 
Please print your name and address plainly » 
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One drop lingers 
all day .... 


uth a strange new 
sweetness piquant 


- 

‘ hi On 

aie new Nitye New and singular, with a 

fragrance that lingers and 

O charms, Parfum Cappi 

brings to American women 

something of French charm 
and individuality. 


Just one drop of this odd 
delicate fragrance on your 
handkerchief or shoulder 
strap remains like the im- 
print of a breath of fresh 
flowers—all day, lingering- 
ly. For the quality of Cappi 
is so fine that it does not 
diminish in strength. 


Parfum Cappi has been 
created by the new House 
of Cheramy, rich in the per- 
fume traditions of France 
passed on from generation 
to generation. 

It may be had in both the 
extract and the eau de toi- 
lette and in powders and 
creams of French fineness— 
in leading department and 
drug stores. 


Extract, ¥%4 ounce = $4.25 

114 ounces 2.50 
Toilet Water 1.50 
Face Powder 7.00 
Talc 25 
Compact Powder .50 & 1.00 
Sachet 7.00 





BS 





SPECIAL SAMPLE FOR YOUR PURSE 
Cheramy has prepared for you a lovely little purse bottle contain- 
ing the pure Cappi extract itself. Fill out the attached coupon en- 


closing only toc and it will be mailed to you. Address CuEeramy, 
Inc., Dept. 54 102 West 72nd St., New York City. 


SEND ONLY 10c WITH THIS COUPON 

















HARPER’S BAZAR 


ON DIT 


Mildred Cram’s Story 


Lssaias You dont know what that 
| means, of course. Papini is fond of the 
| devil... . A very good soup. A supreme 
soup. . . . Bourget has no friends, my 
dear. None. He is a lonely devil. Very.” 
The Ambassador looked up. 
“Now don’t ask me whether he has ever 


been in love! I don't know. I posi- 
tively don’t know. If he ever has been, 
the lady knew nothing about it. She 


would necessarily have been some one very 
rare, exquisite, a little strange.” 


The girl in sulphur regarded the 
hors d’oeuvre askance. ‘How shocking,’ 
she said. 

HARLOT said to some one: “I 


shall make a screen character of this 
man. He is one of the most tragic—Well, 
his hands. Watch them. Manicured to 
perfection, nervous, strong as steel. He 
is humorous, too. A pomaded clown pre- 
tending— Well, isn’t he pretending? He is 
sympathetic to me. We're very alike. 
Only I love the world and he loves the 
drawing-room. And we both are fools..” 


UT in the kitchen there was a row. 
Mario sped through the maze of tables 
to Bourget. 

“Claude. He is mad as hell. He got 
the knife after Beppo! Terrible noise.” 

Bourget followed. A group of white- 
capped cooks and assistants huddled on 
the safe side of the baize doors. 

“What's this?” 

“Beppo. He spilled the sauce diabol- 
ique on Claude's pastry.” 

“They kill one another.” 

“Don’t go in, m’sieur!” 

Bourget opened the door and went in 

Claude, the pastry cook, a_butcher’s 
knife in one hand, crouched by the pastry 
table. Beppo was hurling dishes at him 
in a frenzy of fear. Claude dodged, creep- 
ing forward inch by inch, and the crockery 
splintered on the wall behind him. 

“Drop the knife!’ Bourget commanded. 

Beppo, genius of the sauce, whimpered: 
“He will kill me. He slice me with that 
knife. 

The pastry cook licked his lips. His 
eyes were fixed and mad, his attitude that 
of a coiled snake about to strike. 

Bourget said again: “Drop the knife.” 

Beppo, losing his nerve, turned and ran, 
howling, through the baize doors. And 
Claude, as if released, sprang after him, 
the knife upraised 

He collided with Bourget; his lifted 
arm was held aloft in a grip that drove 
the blood into his fingers, paralyzing them. 

“Drop it!” 

“Jamais!” 

“Drop it!” 

“Sacré nom du Dieu—you are break- 
ing my arm.” 

“Drop it.” 

The knife clattered to the floor and 
Bourget, bringing the pastry cook to his 
knees with a powerful downward thrust, 
slapped his face. 

“That for you. Now get up! Get 
back to work. Finish that cake. Species 
| of pig. Degenerate son of a goat.” 

The white-coated ones surged through 
the door again, sheepish, grinning, Beppo 
in the rear. 

Bourget caught him by the nose. 

“You spilled that sauce?” 

“By accident, signore. I swear.” 
| “You swear once too often. You're 
| fired. Get your coat and out of here. I'll 
| make the sauces myself hereafter. You 
| think I can’t? To-morrow I'll show you.” 
“Oh, please—” 





| 


her! 





veryone has some pet Christmas problem. 
what you're going to give some people; but what are 
you going to give the difficult him and just as difficult 
Solve the problem with the help of the twelve 
pages of Christmas suggestions in next month’s Bazar. 


(Concluded from page 124) 


“Get out. You're a bad egg.” 
Bourget straightened his shoulders 
brushed his hands together, kicked the 


butcher’s knife aside with the toe of his 
patent shoe, and went back to the restay- 
rant. 


HE time had come to finish his cere. 
monial tour of the room. The famous 
dancer was making her last appearance for 
the night, while the lights were lowered 
and the amber spot swept the floor in 
pursuit of that hovering, delicate figure. 
She was like a moth, come in from a 
garden to play in the light of a lamp, to 
flutter a moment and then perish, a little 
flame and a pufi of smoke.... 

Bourget hoped that the girl in green 
would be gone. But she was there, at the 
far end of the room, her eyes lowered be- 
fore the smiling onslaughts of her escort, 
A cigaret burned out between her fingers, 
That aureole of red hair haloed her—a 
very enigmatic saint. 

One o'clock. 

And still that array of naked arms and 
shoulders, that bending of sleek heads, 
that sparkle of jewels. Only now there 
was a shadow of a difference, as if the 
hidden springs of vitality were running 


down. A few people stood up to go as the 
dancer disappeared. It was, Bourget 
thought, the stale hour. He must stay 


until two-thirty, supervising, in a glare of 
light, his coat off, the cleaning and setting 
in order of the room. Faded flowers. 
Crumbs. Empty glasses. Here a forgotten 
glove. There an abandoned fan with 
broken sequins. A letter torn into small 
bits. The tired and sleepy waiters quar- 
reling or laughing at some vulgar joke. 
Then out into the dark street and, for the 
first time, a glimpse of the sky crowded 
with winter stars, crisp, remote, like little 
diamonds on black velvet.... 


OURGET went forward, stiff, as if 

braced to meet an unavoidable blow. 
Funny thing, life. Only once had he cheat- 
ed. Only once. A very wonderful game 
of make-believe in the mountains of 
Austria. And now he must pay. So much 
for so much. 

He bowed, lifted a chinchilla wrap and 
placed it on a pair of marble shoulders. 

“Good night, Madame.” 

“Good night, Bourget. A very amus- 
ing evening. We will come again.” 

“Thank you, Madame.” 

She did not see him, the girl with the 
aureole of crinkly hair. 

“The check, please, Bourget.” 

“At once, monsieur.” 

Now. 

He came up behind her, his smile szr- 
donic, his eyes veiled, more than ever 
Jesuitical. 

“Ts everything quite all right?” 

The girl in green seemed to stop breath- 
ing. She put the cigaret aside, as if the 
gesture were important, epic. She shivered. 
Then she lifted her eyes. 

For a moment she stared at Bourget. 

“Oh,” she said. “Yes! Quite all right. 
I didn’t understand. ...Oh, quite all right. 
Thank you.” 

She stood up, straightening her slim 
body, lifting her head. 

“Billy. Let’s go. I’m tired.” 

Bourget stood aside, bowing. 

“Good night, Madame.” 


HARLOT was saying: ‘“He’s so con- 
founded cool. And all the time he 
hates us. Oh, he hates us and loves us, 


that fellow!” 
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Delightfully Different 
That is always an outstanding, feature of FISKHATS 
They are correct in style and painstakingly made 


from finest materials. The new models are now on dis- 
play at the better stores and shops. Look for the label 


G e 
‘Style and 


Quality Assured” 
D. B. FISK & CO. oStP Grit, Chicago 


NEW YORK yv PARIS 




















Exclusive Fashions for Women 
15 East 529 St. 
New York 
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W: HEN you buy your stylish 
woolen hosiery ask for Gordon 
Hosiery by name, and not only get 


the latest style but the dependably 
durable Gordon quality. 


Real quality in wool hosiery can be 
had in the very latest styles, if made 


by experienced weavers. 


Gordon Hosiery has made friends for 
many generations—it always has been 
stylish in every period of Style Change, 
as well as dependably durable. 


Gordon Hosiery for All 


Man, woman and child, can have suit 
able Gordon Hosiery at the desired 
price in silk, wool, lisle or cotton near 
ly everywhere. Always ask for Gordon 


Hosiery by name. 
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BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 


Gordon Hostery-Forest Mills Underwear 


| Established 1872 
& 2} 
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How You 
(an Try the Modart 


Any article as persenal as a 


You see the Modar y 
corset should be personally fitted. the Modart on your 


figure—the proper model—cor- 


Stores x y ods “orsets : ‘ 
—s Re M rd te Corset rectly adjusted by an expert 
a adopted the custom of fit corsetiere—before you purchase. 
ting all Modart models regar There is no better way to judge 
less of the price paid. This a corset —s 
valuable service is rendered : 


without obligation to purchaser. 


Why Modart Style is always 
Months in Advance 


ARIS is not always right. The great dressmaking 
houses can only offer the styles their designers think 
will be popular. The public decides. 
Those who create styles recognize that the popularity of a 
new style often hangs upon the slender thread of the corset 
that is worn with it. 


Even before fashion creators release a new style, Modart 
Corset designers know what it will be. It is their business to 
know. That is why Modart style is always months in advance. 
—And the very first moment the new styles appear—no matter 
how radical the style change—you will find a Modart just the 
right Modart in a style to suit the prevailing fashion and to fit 
your figure. 

The Modart is a simple, beautiful corset. The luxurious 
light, strong materials in the corset—its pliant boning—its 
fine workmanship—can be copied. They are copied. 

But Modart design is distinctively Modart. It cannot be copied 
There is as much difference between the Modart and other 
corsets as there is in an original model gown and the copy 
you are told will be exactly like it. 


other corset like the Modart 
You will say this yourself when you see it 


There is no 


MODART CORSET COMPANY 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


‘A NONSENSE BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


Donald Ogden Stewart’s Article 


(Continued from page 60) 


Jim broke bread into his soup, 
Jim knocked Mrs. Vanderbilt for 
goal 
Kate drank from her finger-bowl, 
Kate knocked Mrs. Vanderbilt for a 
goal, 
Children who perform such tricks 
Are socially in Class G-6. 


\ ETIQUETTE IN THE SCHOOL 


iOF course, as the children become 
{ older, the instruction should gradu- 
| ally come to embrace all forms of correct 
behavior, and the youthful games and 
| rhymes should give way to the more com- 
plex and intricate problems of mature 
| social etiquette. It is suggested that the 
i teachings during this period may be 
successfully combined ‘with the young 
gentleman’s or lady’s other schoolroom 
studies; in the case of mathematics, for 
jexample, the instruction might be hand- 
jled in somewhat the following manner: 


'4 Problem in Mathematics (7th grade) 


| 

A swimmer starts across a stream which 
is 450 yards wide. He swims for five 
minutes at the rate of three miles per 
hour, and for three minutes at the rate 
j of four miles per hour. He then reaches 
the other bank, where he sees a young 
lady five feet ten inches tall walking 
around a tree, in a circle, the circumfer- 
ence of which is forty-two yards. 

A. What is the diameter of the circle? 

B. How fast is the current flowing in 
the stream? 

C. At what point won’t the swimmer 
land if there were no current in the stream? 

D. At what point does the swimmer 
actually land? 

E. But suppose that he has no bathing- 
suit on? 

And so, when the young person has 
reached the age for his first formal din- 
ner party, he will undoubtedly be able 
|to handle the fundamentals of correct 
etiquette in a satisfactory manner. But, 
as in every sport or profession, there 
are certain refinements—certain niceties— 
which come only after long experience, and 

|it is with a view of helping the ambitious 
diner-out to master these more complex 
details, that I suggest that he study 
carefully the following “unwritten laws” 
, which govern every dinner party. 
In the first place, a guest is supposed 
| to tacitly consent to the menu which the 
hostess has arranged, and the diner-out 
|who makes a habit of saying, ‘“Squab, 
|you know, never agrees with me— 
|I wonder if I might have some poached 
eggs,” is apt to find that such squeamish- 
ness does not pay in the long run. 

Practical jokes are never countenanced 
at a formal affair of this sort. I do not 
mean that a certain amount of good- 
natured fun is out of place, but such 
“stunts” as pulling the hostess’s chair out 
from under her—or gleefully kicking the 
shins of your neighbor under the table 
and shouting, “Guess who?” are de- 
cidely among the “non-ests’’ of correct 
modern dinner-table behavior. 

Then, too, it is now distinctly bad 
form to practice legerdemain or feats of 
sleight-of-hand at a dinner party. ‘Time 
was when it was considered correct for a 


| young man who could do card or other 


tricks to add to the gaiety of the party 
by displaying his skill. But that time 
\is past, and the guest of to-day, who 
thinks to make a “hit” by pulling a 
| live rabbit or a potted plant from the 
back of the mystified hostess or one of 
| the butlers, is in reality making a fool 
- himself if he only knew it. 

The same “taboo” also holds good as 
concerns feats of juggling, and no hostess 
| of to-day will, I am sure, ever issue a 
second invitation to a young man who has 
attempted to enliven her evening by 
balancing on his nose a knife, a radish, 
a plate of soup and a lighted candle. 
“Cleverness” is a valuable asset, but 
only up to a certain point, and I know 
of one unfortunately “clever” young 
chap who almost completely ruined a 
promising social career by the unexpected 
failure of one of his pet juggling tricks 
and the consequent dumping of a large 
dish of mashed potatoes on the head of 
a vice-president of the Equitable Trust 
Company. Besides, people almost always 
distrust “clever” persons. 

It does not “do,” either, to “ride your 
| hobby” at a dinner party, and the real 
‘truth as to the cause of the sudden social 
ostracism of young Freddie H ...,a New 


York clubman of some years ago (now 
. happily deceased), is that on one occa 


sion this young fellow, who had developed 
a craze for marksmanship amounting ql. 
most to a mania, very nearly ruined g 
dinner party given by a prominent Boston 
society matron by attempting to shoot 
the whiskers off a certain elderly gentle. 
man, who happened to be a descendant 
of John Smith and Priscilla Alden, 

It might also be remarked that 
possession of certain physical gifts— 
such as the ability to wriggle one’s ears 
or do the “splits’—is in itself no open 
sesame to lasting social success. “S|ow 
and sure” is a good rule for the young man 
to follow, and although he may somewhat 
enviously watch his more brilliant ¢o] 
leagues as they gain momentary applause 
by their ability to throw their thumbs out 
of joint or squirt water through a hole ip 
their front teeth, yet he may console 
himself with the thought that “the race 
is not always to the swift,” and that 
“Rome was not built in a day.” The 
gifts of this world have been distributed 
fairly equally, and you may be sure that 
the young girl who has been born a 
ventriloquist very likely is totally unable 
to spell difficult words correctly or carry 
even a simple tune.  Ventriloquism, by 
the way, is also passing out as a form 
of dinner-party diversion, and it is no 
longer considered a priceless accomplish. 
ment to be able to make a dog bark or 
a baby cry under the hostess’s chair. 

Gradually, however, conversation—real 
conversation—is coming into its own as 
the favorite pastime of dinner guests 
and the young man or woman who can 
keep the conversational “ball” rolling is 
coming more and more into demand 
Good conversationalists are, I fear, born 
and not made—but by study and practice 
any ambitious young man can probably 
acquire the technique, and, with time 
mold himself into the kind of person 
upon whom hostesses depend for the 
success of their parties. As an aid in 
this direction I have prepared the follow- 
ing chart which I should advise all my 
readers to cut out and paste in some con 
venient place so that at their next din- 
ner party it can be readily consulted. 


STEWART’s READY RECKONER OF DINNER 
TaBLE CONVERSATION 


HIS chart divides the dinner into 

its various courses, and under each 
course is given what I call an “opening 
sentence,” together with your partner's 
probable reply and the topic which is 
then introduced for discussion. And, 
most valuable of all, under each such 
topic I have listed certain helpful facts 
which will enable you to prolong the 
conversation along those lines until the 
arrival of the next course, and the con 
sequent opening of another field for dis 
cussion. The chart follows: 
I. Cocktails. 


You say to the partner on your 
right: “What terrible gin!” 

She (he) replies: “Perfectly ghastly 

This leads to a discussion of 
Some Aspects of Alcohol. 

Helpful Facts: 

1. An oyster soaked in alcohol be 
comes quite rigid in eleven minutes. 

2. Congressman Volstead was born 
Sept. 4. 1860. 

3. Alcohol, if taken in too great 
quantities, often produces internal dis 
orders, 


II. Oysters. 

You say to the partner on your 
right: “Think of being an oyster!” 

She (he) replies: “How perfect: 
ghastly.” 

This leads to a discussion of: 
Home Life of Oysters. 

Helpful Facts: - 

1. The average life of an oyster 5 
38 days, 11 hours. 

2. Polygamy is practised 
certain classes of oysters. 

3. The first oyster was eaten by 
Ossip Gatch, a Pole (d. 1783). 


Ill Fish. 

You say to the partner at your 
right: “Do you enjoy fish?” 
She (he) replies: “I simply adore 


among 


fish. 
This leads to a discussion of 
Fish—Then, and Now. 

Helpful Facts: 

1. Fish make notoriously bad pets 
whereas seals can be taught. to do many 
novel tricks. 

2. Gloucester (Mass.) smells badly 
in summer. 

3. Gloucester (Mass.) smells badly 
in winter. 

(Concluded on page 130) 
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OR those occasions where distinctior 
in dress is eagerly sought and apprais- 
ingly scrutinized, there is style possibility 


G.fis that Last in the deft touch of gleaming mesh bag 
in gold or sterling. There are to be had 
Whiting & Davis hand made originals in 
these precious metals which possess both 
rare beauty and the subtle charm of 
exclusive proprietorship. 
(WHITING © DAVIS CO) The Whiting & Davis name on mesh 
ee he bags—irrespective of price—is the accred- 


ited symbol of superiority. 
The Whiting & 
Davis Trademark 


WHITING & DAVIS CO. 
Plainville, No:folk County, Mass. 


and Tag guarantce 
quality. Find them 
on every mesh bag. 


Whiting y Davis wee 








In the Better Grades, Made of the Famous Whiting’Soldered Mesh 
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A Foster Evening Slipper 


An Evening Slipper by Foster produced 

in black or brown satin with silver 

brocade or bronze kid trimming and in 

gold or silver brocade with black satin 
brocade trim. 


F. E. FOSTER & COMPANY 


115 NORTH WABASH AVENUE and 
The Foster Drake Hotel Shop, CHICAGO 


BALTIMORE AVENUE at the Corner of 
ELEVENTH STREET, KANSAS CITY 





























The face that draws 
a thousand glances— 





— often has a hundred flaws. Irregular features, even 
facial blemishes, are hidden under the swift play of 
expression, the appealing hue of a healthy color and 
the compelling charm of a good complexion. These 
things form a basis on which any woman with brains 
can build beauty, especially if she uses that rarest and 
richest of fine French Face Powders, Bourjois’ [P"° sen 

Manon Lescaut.* You do not look powdered when 
you use Manon Lescaut, yet you have the added beauty 
that!only Manon Lescaut can give. 


ASHES OF ROSES* ROUGE 


is a hand-made French rouge, a shade darker than 
Rouge Mandarine*. If you like a rich, deep rouge, 
use Ashes of Roses; but for a lighter, more delicate 
rouge, use Mandarine. Ashes of Roses and Manon 
Lescaut are in the Bourjois Cabinet Assortment of 
twelve leading products at your drug store. 


BOURJOIS’ 
MANON LESCAUT 


MAN-ON LESS-KO 


FACE POWDER 


Named and 
Famed for 
Beauty 








A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc. 
PARIS 31 West 34th Street NEW YORK 
Enclosed find 15c for samples of Bourjois’ ‘“‘Manon Lescaut” 
Face Powder and Bourjois’ ‘Ashes of Roses’’ Rouge. 
WhiteO Naturelle Rose QO, Rachel O 
“*Peaches and Cream’’* for extreme bomen ‘es O 
Name___ aaeSenneiaeeian 


Address a Ce. R 


*Reg.U.S 
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What Do We Think of Wavy Hair? 


Mothers are twice as proud of their children when the little ones 
are blessed with curly hair. One can’t help but notice it, and won- 
der why such a phenomenon should exist. Is straight hair a 
disease Hardly that, but it is true that science has pronounced 
ponte hair to be freakish, because curly hair should be the heri- 
tage of the entire white race—just as the African is born to frizzy 
hair and the Indian to straight hair. 


The love we have for curly hair is inborn. Straight hair was never in 
fashion, and all painters choose the curly types when they wish to 
portray beautiful womanhood. 


Thirty-Five Million Women and Children 
Curl Their Hair 


In America virtually the entire feminine population curl their hair —: 
or have it curled frequently. Some eighty thousand of this multitude had 
their hair permanently waved during the past Summer, an increase 
of 100% over the number of the year before, due to the discovery 
of the Lanoil process. Millions more can afford the luxury of a 
permanent wave, and will welcome it just as soon as they becon: 
aware of the latest perfected process. 


Just think of the great improvement a permanent wave makes in 
appearance. Close your eyes and imagine fairy fingers transform- 
ing your lank strands into lovely, lasting curls, as natural looking 
as if you were born with them. Quickly, deftly, they twine strands 
of your hair around ingenious curling pins, dampened with that 
magic elixir, Lanoil. Then tiny heaters for just a few minutes. 
Heaters? You really have to guess that they are heaters, because 
you never feel the m—so reduced is the heat of the Lanoil Process. 


You Wake Up Thrilling With The 
Joy of Curly Hair 


Imagine your happiness in waking from such a dream with locks 
adorably wavy. Imagine being able to dance through a whole 
evening, or go out in rain, fog or snow, without worrying about 
the curl in your hair! It is true. With your hair permanently 
waved by the Lanoil process not even a shampoo, or any number 
of shampoos, affect your wave. Soap and water’s only effect is to set 
and accentuate your wave. 


Such is the Lanoil process as skilfully applied. Such is the com- 
fort and added attractiveness that is yours whenever you wish it, 
for months on end. 


The Lanoil process (invented by Mr. Nestlé, originator of all per- 
manent waving) is now administered by more than four hundred 
hairdressers in the United States and Canada. There are prob- 
ably several near, or in, the community where you live. Just ask 
your hairdresser for information, or if you are not acquainted with 
one, simply send a postcard direct to us. 


If by reason of the cost, or distance from any Lanoil waver, you 
are unable to obtain professional service, there is available for you 
the Nestlé Lanoil Home Outfit, at only $15. Ten thousand of these 
are now possessed in private families. You can buy one at no 
risk whatever, for if you are not satisfied you can return it within 
thirty days and receive your money back in full. This gives you 
ampie time to test it in any way you wish. The Nestlé firm, established 
in 1905, stands squarely behind this guarantee. The Home Outfit is 
everlasting, and you can wave as many heads as you like by simply 
securing extra supplies which cost very little. An illustrated booklet 
explaining the whole process and its results, together with complete 
details of the Home Outfit, will reach you if you send a postcard to the 
Nestlé Lanoil Company, Ltd—12-14 East 49th Street, New York City. 


P. S. Visitors to New York will find the Nestlé Building, with its 
elaborate salon, just around the corner from Fifth Ave. at 49th St. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


A NONSENSE BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


Donald Ogden 


Stewart's 


Article 


(Concluded from page 128) 


IV. Meat. 

You say to the partner at you 
right: “Have you ever been through the 
Stock-yards?” 

She (he) replies “No.” (“Yes”) 
This leads to a discussion of: 

The Meat Industry in America. 

Heipful Facts: 

1. Every time a street-car goes over 
the Brooklyn Bridge a steer is killed 
in Chicago—and oftener. ; 

2. Raw beefsteak in quantities is 
harmful to children under two years 
of age. 

3. A man died recently in Topeka, 
Kansas, weighing 312 pounds. 

4. Many _ prominent people live on 
the North Side of Chicago. 


V. Salad. 

You say to the partner at your 
right: “What is your favorite salad?” 

She (he) replies: “I don’t know. 
What’s yours?” 

This leads to a_ discussion of 
Favorite Things. 

Helpful Facts: 

1. Richard Barthelmess is married 

2. B.V.D. stands for “Best Value 
Delivered.” 

3. Amy Lowell is fond of cigars. 


VI. Dessert. 

You say to the partner at your 
right: “I love ice-cream. 

She (he) replies: “So do I.” 

This leads to a _ discussion of: 
Love. 

Helpful Facts: 

1. New York is the hardest State 
in which to get a divorce in America 

2. Dr. Sigmund Freud is now living 
in Vienna, Austria. 

3. D. H. Lawrence has a_ black 
beard. 

BALLS AND DANCES 


N order to succeed in the modern 

ballroom, and especially in the ball- 
rooms of our exclusive country clubs, a 
young gentleman or lady of fashion must 
to-day be possessed of the following two 
requisites: 1. A “line.” 2. A closed car. 
The latter of these sine qua nons is now 
owned as a matter of course by most 
families, and is no longer regarded as a 
mark of distinction. The former re- 
quisite, however, is not so common, but 
it is nevertheless true that any young 
person with ambition and a good memory 
can eventually acquire a quite effective 
“line.” It is a great aid in this direction 
if one happens to have spent a year or 
more at one of our leading eastern uni- 
versities or “finishing schools.” These 
vary, of course. in degree of excellence, 
but it does not pay to be dogmatic on 
this subject, and to those who would 
insist that the Princeton “line” is more 
effective than the Harvard ditto, or that 
the Westover “line” flows more smoothly 
than that of Farmington or Spence, one 
can only say “De gustibus non disputan- 
dum est.” 

“Lines” vary, also, in accordance with 
the different types of girls who happen to 
be using them, and (to misquote a rather 
vulgar proverb) “What is one girl’s food 
may be another girl's poison.” Thus it 
happens that the “line’ which is most 
universally and interminably employed by 
the “heautiful” type of girl (censisting in 
its entirety of the three words “How per- 
fectly priceless”) would never in the 
world do for the young miss whose chief 
asset is a kind heart, or a love for 
really good books. 

Another quality which is often helpful 
on the dance floor, especially to girls, is 
the ability to dance. This seems to have 
become largely a trick of keeping abreast 
of the latest “mode” and while, personally, 
I greatly regret the passing of the stately 
lancers and other dignified “round dances,” 


yet if “mixed dancing” has come to stay, 


it is the duty of every young person to 
learn to dance as well as possible in the 
generally accepted manner, even though 
this often involves some compromising of 
one’s amour propre. 

But, in addition to all these necessary 
qualifications, the really great ag 
the true superman or woman of the ball- 
room—must be possessed of that certain 
divine something, that je me sais quoi 
ability to rise superior to all occasions, 
to overcome the most difficult situations, 
which has distinguished the gieat men 
and women of:all ages. Joan of Arc had 


it, George Washington had it, Napoleon 
had it—and I venture to say that any 
of these three, had they lived to-day 
would have been a social success. But 
perhaps this fact can best be illustrated 
by taking a typical instance in the ball. 
room in which “When duty whispered low 
‘Thou must, the youth replied ‘I can” 

Let us suppose, for example, that you 
are a young man who has been invited to 
a dance to be given at the East Shore 
Country Club. It is your original inten. 
tion, let us say, to attend a “Stag,” 
but on the afternoon of the party you 
receive a note from a young Jady of your 
acquaintance asking if you would be so 
kind as to accompany to the ball a guest 
of hers, a “sweet girl from South Orange,” 
who was in her class at college. 

The correct costume for a dance of 
this sort is usually a dinner coat with a 
black or white vest, and when you have 
robed yourself correctly, you should drive 
in your car to the young lady's home. 
There you are presented to the sweet girl 
from South Orange, who is six feet tall 
and has protruding teeth. \fter the 
customary words of greeting and a few 
brief bits of pleasantry, you set off with 
your partner for the dance. 

Arrived at the East Shore Country 
Club, you find the party in “full swing,” 
and after shaking hands with your host 
and hostess, you should ask your partner 
if she would care to dance. 

rhe first three times that she steps on 
your left foot, you should politely mur- 
mur, “My fault... But when she begins 
to sing in your ear, it is proper to steer 
her over toward the “stag line” in order 
to petition for an injunction or a tem- 
porary restraining order. 

Ihe “stag line’ consists of a gioup 
of the wisest, shrewdest and most hard- 
hearted young men ever gathered together 
under one roof. The original purpose of a 
“stag line’ was to provide a place where 
unattached young men might stand while 
searching for a partner, but the institution 
has now come to be a form of Supreme 
Court, passing life or death sentence upon 
the vario:s débutantes who pass before it 

After you have piloted your partner 
five times along the length of this line 
you have a pretty fair idea as to her 
merits or demerits, and in this particular 
case you have a pretty fair idea as to 
just what the evening holds out for you. 
When the music stops you should therefore 
lead the girl over to a chair and ask to 
be allowed to bring her a glass of punch. 

Instead of going directly to the punch 
bowl, you should turn your steps toward 
the “stag line.’ There yeu wili find 
several young men whom only as late as 
that afternoon you counted among your 
very best friends, but who do not at 
the present seem to remember ever having 
met you before. Seizing the arm of one 
of these you say, “Tom, I want you to 
meet—” That is as far as you will get, 
for Tom will suddenly interrupt you by 
remarking, “Excuse me a minute, Ed—, 
I see a girl over there I've simply got 
to speak to. I'll come right back.” 

He will not come right back. He will 
not come back at all. And after you have 
met with the same response from four 
other friends, you shou'd return to the 
South Orange visitor and ‘carry on.” 

At the end of the second hour, however, 
your mind should begin to clear, and if 
you are at all possessed of the qualifica- 
tions for future ballroom leadership, you 
should gradually throw off the slough of 
despondency and determine to make 4 
fight for life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. And when the music has once 
more ceased, you should ask your partner 
if she would not care to take a jaunt_in 
the open air. 

“T know a lovely walk,” you should 
say, “across a quaint old bridge.” 

The rest is, of course, easy. Arrived 
in the middle of the quaint old bridge, 
which leads across a cavern some three 
hundred feet deep, you should quickly 
seize the tall college graduate, and push 
her, not too roughly or discourteously, 
off the bridge. 

And, if you are really a genius and not 
merely “one of the crowd” you will return 
to the ballroom and, going up to the 
young lady, who was_ respons ible for 
your having met the sweet girl from 
South Orange, you will offer her your arm, 
and smile invitingly lovely. ‘ 

“I know a walk,” you will say, “across 
a quaint old bridg 
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Faultless Fitting Footwear 
and 


Dorothy Dodd 


“ Pedo-Praxic”’ 
Patented Flexible Arch Shoes 


for Women of all ages 


“ Dorothy Junior” 
Models for Growing Girls 


and 
“Little Dorothy” 


Shoes for Misses and 


Children 


The Trade Mark is stamped on 
every pair as your guide to 
Style, Value and Satisfaction 


% 
The Essence of Good Dress 

TYLE — individual, yet universal — is the expression of taste 

and the essence of pleasure in footwear. And Style is as 
visible—and delightful—in Dorothy Dodd shoes as their fine 
materials, their flawless comfort and faultless fit. You will see 
it at Dorothy Dodd agencies—but even more will you appre- 
ciate the worth and winsomeness of Dorothy Dodd shoes in 
actual wear. A beautifully illustrated style booklet is f 22 on 
request, together with the address of your nearest Agency. 


DOROTHY DODD SHOE COMPANY, Makers, BOSTON 20, MASS 
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Wodel yourfigurewitha  _360--Bandeau of white 


Me \ silk brocade, trimmed with 








1486—Bandeau of flesh 
corded Bayadere silk, 
trimmed with Trazola 


cluny lace, $2.50 
lace, $2.00, 


ybrassiére 
Two BRASSIERES WITH BUT A SINGLE 
THoucHut—VALUE! 


he rich exclusiveness of design and decoration which sets 

MODEL Brassieres apart from all others is well exemplified 
by the two Fall Styles illustrated. They prove anew that you may 
obtain quality and luxury without a price penalty if you always 
remember to ask for MODEL Brassieres. 

MODEL Brassieres, 50c to $6.50. MODEL Corset-Brassieres, 
75c to $6.50. Youcan obtain either at your favorite shop, in your 





preferred material and in your accustomed fastening. If not 
obtainable, write direct to the manufacturers. 
\ rere (" 
Wel Yyrassiere (0. 
co GI~"Mcowvonstea 
Dept. 51 
London 200 Fifth Avenue, New York Paris 





Largest Exclusive Brassiere Manufacturers in the World 
Illustrated Style Book sent upon request 









































A Fitting Christmas Gift 


| ee a most unique appeal 
to all women--a charm which 


makes them most acceptable. 

“Betty Bead” Necklaces are 54 
inches long, very strong, and beau- 
tifully finished in pea rl silver and 
also a veritable rainbow of all the 


smartest colors. 
Ask for the genuine “Betty Beads” 


$1.00 per Strand at all 


good stores. 


Betty Products Company 
41 Edwards Street, Hartford Conn. 


New York Oftice: Condit & Rattey, 9Maiden Lane 


Thismetal tag iden» 
tifiesthe genuine 
“Betty Beads.” 
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Make These Gowns Yourself with Belding’s Silks 


Silk for the gown at the left in size 36 will cost 
tot to exceed $17.10 for Belding’s jo-inch Crepe de 
Chine using Butterick Pattern and Deltor No, 8999, 
Silk for the gown at the right, standing figure, in 
size 36, will cost not to exceed $14.65 for Belding’s 
36-inch Taffeta using New McCall's Pattern No. 
2925. The circular collar requires 54 yds. of 40-inch 
transparent material 


Silk for the aown on the seated figure, in size 364 
will cost not to exceed $19.15 for Belding's 36-inch 
Chiffon de Chine using Pictorial Review Pattern 
No. 1274. 


Tia time and the skill you devote to sewing 
are repaid many times by the smartness, economy 
and enduring beauty of the garments you make from 
Belding’s Silks. All the strength of the pure silk 
is carefully conserved in silks made the Belding 
way and guaranteed to you by the name Belding’s 
woven into the selvage. The Belding guarantee tag 
affords you similar assurance when you purchase 
ready-to-wear garments. 


Our booklet, “Enduring,’”’ sent upon request, will tell you 
more about silks and k 2 Belding Br & Co., 
902 Broa H wv York 


Belding’ 


Makers of Enduring Silks 


for Gowns, Linings, Lingerie 


\ 
SR KS 
So B.C 
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HARPER’S BAzap 


ERTE’S LETTER FROM 
MONTE CARLO 


(Concluded from page 59) 


and five thousand kilos for a kilo essence 
of rose. Strange to say, the production of 
oil increases nearly fifty per cent when the 
flowers have been picked under the caress 
of the sun, for then the flowers have a 
stronger smell and hold more essential oil 
than onthe days when the sun does not 
shine so brightly. 

Does not one notice that the sunlight 
has the same influence on people’s tem- 
per? Those living in the North, or in 
large towns, are not so gay as_ those 
living in the South under the bright sun. 

If many flowers, as the lily and the 
tuberose, have a stronger smell in the 
evening, it is a proof that during the day 
their souls take more strength in the sun, 
and in the evening they spread about 


them the emanations of their mysterious 


beauty. 


\'T’ HE best examples of beauty are 


| 


| 


;aroma of 





| ful in taste. 





, hidden in Nature itself. We take 
them, for unknowingly our soul bends 
toward Nature. Flowers are examples of 
the most delicate beauty, their perfume 
is the mystery of life. Our refined 
taste begins to appreciate more every 
day the beauty of the perfumes. Although 
in ancient times the same flowers ex- 
isted, their soul—perfume—was not ap- 
preciated. The myth of Narcissus does 
not mention the perfume of the flower. 
In Greek, Latin or Hebrew literature, the 
flowers is not mentioned. 
Musk, benzoin, myrrh, incense ruled as 
the perfumes of antiquity. 

If each flower has a separate perfume, 
each woman must also have her own. 
The perfume must be the inseparable 
part of the dress and must beautify it, 
as a precious jewel. The idea came to me 
to associate jewels to perfumes, to create 
a jewel able to hold perfumes. A _ bottle 
filled with a delicious perfume, being a 
precious ornament, must never leave a 
woman thoughtful of her elegance. 

After having visited the perfume fac- 
tories, after having seen how flowers are 
killed, I went to see the old part of the 
town of Grasse. Fragonard’s Museum 
particularly interests me. I know that I 
shall not see many beautiful paintings 
from that “peintre-galant” of the eigh- 
teenth century, but as I see many monu- 
ments erected to the artist in many parts 
of the town, I suppose that the Museum 
must hold .nany things imknown for me 
concerning Fragonard’s life. 

The town of Grasse is very proud of 
its celebrated fellow-citizen, who left his 
native town at the age of sixteen, to come 
back for a very short stay just before 


his death. As, after the perfume factories, 
Fragonard has become the main attraction 
of Grasse for visitors, I thought that hie 
Museum would contain interesting thin 4 
But, alas! when I arrived in front Ye 
the gate of the house where the Museyy 
is, I saw this board, which irritates 
sufficiently in Monte Carlo: “Annual Clos. 
ing.” Here, as in all the towns of the 
Azure Coast, one pays attention to “the 
season.”’” Even Fragonard, the celebrated 
fellow-citizen of Grasse did not escape 
the usual rule concerning hotels nd 
restaurants. ... 

Not having had the honor of 


: . Seeing 
the relics of Fragonard, I was rewarded 
by another artistic feast. In a small 
chapel of the hospital of the town, | 
noticed on the wall three large curtains 
I was interested to know what might 
be hidden under them. I was told that 
there are hidden the pictures of a great 
artist, and that if I am a foreigner I can 
see them with the permission of the Head 
Sister, but if I am a native I must wait 
for a great festival when the curtains 
are raised for everybody. The will of 
the owner of these pictures was written 
in that way when he left the pictures to 
the hospital. I easily got leave to see 
them as I am a foreigner, and when the 
curtains were drawn, I was able to con- 
template at my will three very large 
Rubens! So, in that way, I was rewarded 
for not having seen the Museum oj 
Fragonard. 

Before leaving the country of perfumes 
I visited the church of the town, dating 
from the twelfth century; it was built 
on the site of the Temple of Diana. 
What a mixture of styles! One can see 
that the church has _ been _ restored 
several times. The parts that remain 
untouched are the Louis XV. and XVI 
The whole is a mixture of all styles, 
difficult to distinguish in the gloom of 
the church, 


LONG the mountain roads _ rising 
above the tops of the green hills 
enabling one to see the far-away sea, | 
run on towards Monte Carlo. Here every- 
thing is calm, too calm. With a few 
days of mistral, that wind which brings 
fine weather but also cool weather, sum- 
mer has suddenly passed away. The 
season of the Bains de Mer is over too 
soon. The real season has not yet begun 
and the country looks rather dull. I 
notice it coming down the hills of Grasse 
covered with flowers, but I forget it 
coming back to my studio where work 
is awaiting me... 


PARIS COLLECTIONS 


Baron de 


Meyer’s 


Article 


(Concluded from Page 43) 


a tall young woman with her blonde 
and fluffy hair piled high and ever higher, 
very Greek in style. 

A sapphire velvet gown has in front 
a fan-shaped black lace over-skirt which 
rises on each side and forms the sleeves. 
A reversible coat, like anaquascutum, was 
made of finest créme leather, lined in 
some warm and woolly brown material. 
The collar and a long band down the 
front were made of tiger skin. 

My friend suddenly wanted to know 
what sort of clothes she would need for 
private occasions. What would she wear 
if asked to a big luncheon, a dinner, or a 
play, on one of her off nights—if one 
dressed much for restaurant or theatre 
in America? 

As we had not as yet been to Chanel’s, 
we directed the chauffeur to take us to the 
rue Cambon to see the new collection. 

Here, nothing we saw was at all doubt- 


Everything was desirable, 


| wearable, and lovely, and always remain- 


ing true to the inimitable cachet of this 
house. They started their show with 
sports clothes, also suitable for steamer 
wear. Woolen sweaters of Russian design, 
fantastically barbaric in tone and texture, 
made to be worn with simple homespun 
coats and skirts. We also saw long coats 
made of these same colored “woolies,” 
edged by wide bands of fur, which impress- 
ed us as absolutely new. There is a 
department for very chic little sport hats, 
suitable to be worn with such garments, 


on the premises. 


Chanel’s sports outfits are quite unique. 


No other dressmaker goes in for just this 
style ef thing, so essential nowadays in 
any modern worman’s wardrobe. 


Simple cloth gowns, to be worn with 
jackets shor: or long, have the bodice 


part of the gown made of crépe de Chine. 


Black and beige, or brown and gray, or 
street wear are Mademoiselle Chanel’s 
favorite shades. 

For the afternoon, many models art 
simply glorified chemises made ol 
Georgette crépe: one black one, for I 
stance, is entirely covered by steel em- 
broideries. Another, of an unusual 
brocade, seems woven in subdued metal 
threads in tones of gold, steel and beige. 
This gown is trimmed with beaver and has 
a cape “en suite.”, Most gowns im this 
house have coats or capes to match each 
individual costume, as somehow, nowadays, 
one really is not truly elegant, and even, 
what is more important, not well dressed 
without indulging in such extravagance. 

Evening gowns are mostly white, chemise 
shaped, and embroidered all over, or rather 
have stones incrusted in the texture, 4 
new and costly fashion. One Is worked 
in pearls, one in small diamonds and the 
newest ones in diamonds and onyx. This 
latter combination is very lovely. 

here are some long narrow coats, 
one of Venetian red crépe marocain Cov" 
ered with oriental gold embroidery and 
lined throughout with sable squirrel. An- 
other one is pure white crépe, with an 
all-over design of white silk embroidery, 
and trimmed with Russian sable. ; A cape 
of pale beige velvet is edged with deep 
flounces of chinchilla hali-way up te 
garment. This is the newest combination 
of gray and beige, this latter tone setting 
off the gray fur magnificently. 4 

There are many other houses just = 
important as those I have described, whic 
we still intend to go to, but time is press 
ing, so these must be left for another 
letter. The mail is calling anw way, and ‘I 
it is, I have already taken up too much 0 
your space and time. 
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places in fine woods 

demand hand surfacing to prevent goug- 
ing, hard streaks require extra scraping; no 
machine can here take the place of skilled 


treatment gives 
its lustrous finish —a 
we 5 ne d culti 
mal DeaAuly anc Cu ti- 
Brochure 6. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Tobey- 

made 
Furniture 

ENDER and soft 

hand workmen. 
Tobey’ made furniture 
natural blending of pri 
vated charm. Send for 
Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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LIZTCIZS 


Wuat is the correct and 
distinguished in table linens? 
—as to sizes, as to designs, 
as to kind and place of 
monograms? 
Mosse’s linens are always cor- 
rect. All those fine points of 
distinction that constitute q 
good taste, Mosse’s table 
linens have. 
And not only the table linens 
at Mosse’s. But equally all of 
Mosse’s wide variety of linens 
decorative linens, bed lin- 
ens, towels, entire trousseaux. 
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$3.50—Think of. it! 
the lamp the League sends on money-back approval. | . 
the Decorative Arts League, with its large membership and unique facilites could produce 


An Architect, a Painter and a Sculptress joined 
in designing this exquisite lamp 


(For the Deccrative 


This is ‘“‘Aurora,”’ 


‘THE lines, proportions and_ coloring of 
most of the lamps you see in these days 
of commercialism are the work of design- 
ing departments of large factories. | They 
are the fruits of a deep knowledge of what 
makes a “popular seller.” But some people, 
the Decorative Arts League committee felt 
sure, would like a lamp designed purely 
with an eye to good taste, a lamp of artistic 
proportions and harmonious tones, a lamp 
embodying grace, symmetry and beayty rather 
than the long experience of the “‘salesman 
designer” of what seems most in demand 
in retail stores. 

Hence this exquisite little lamp you see 
pictured, “Aurora” as it has been named 
by an artist, because of the purity of its 
Greek lines and tones. 

A Labor of Love 

For the delicate work of designing a lamp 
that should be a real work of art instead of 
a mere unit in a factory’s production, and 
yet should be a practical and useful article 
of home-furnishing, the League enlisted the 
enthusiastic cooperation of a group of tal 
ented artists—one a famous architect skilled 
in the practical requirements of interior 
decorating, one a painter and genius in 
color-effects, and one a brilliant sculptress, 
a student of the great Rodin in Paris. 

They caught the spirit of the League’s 
idea and the designing of a lamp that would 
raise the artistic standards of home-lighting 
became to them a true labor of love. Model 
after model was made, studied and aban- 
doned, until at last a design emerged with 
which not one of the three could find a fault. 


Every Detail Perfect 


One style of ornamentation after another 
was tried out, only to yield in the end to 
the perfect simplicity of the classic Greek 
lines. Even such a small detail as the ex- 
act contour of the base was worked over 
and over again until it should blend in one 
continuous ‘“‘stream’’ with the lines of the 
slender shaft. The graceful curves of the 
shaft itself, simple as they seem in the fin- 
ished model, were the results of dozens of 
trials. The shape, the exact size, and the 
soft coloring of the shade were the product 
of many experiments. 

The result is a masterpiece of Greek sim- 
plicity and balance Not a thing could be 
added or taken away without marring the 
general effect—not the sixty-fourth of an 
inch difference in any moulding or curve 
but would be harmful. And yet with all the 
attention to artistic effect the practical 
knowledge of an experienced interior decora- 
tor has kept ‘“‘Aurora” in perfect harmony 





A value that only 


Irts League) 

with the actual requirements of the home 
It blends with any style of furnishing, it 
adapts itself to boudoir or foyer-hall, to 
library or living room. And wherever you 
place it “Aurora” will add taste and re- 
finement besides furnishing, with its tiltable 
shade, a thoroughly practical and mellow 
light wherever required. 


Compere Fifth Avenue Prices 


In the exclusive Fifth Avenue type of 
shops, where lamps that are also works o' 
art are shown, the equal of this fascinating 
little “‘Aurora,”’ if found, would cost you 
from $15 to $20 


Only the Decorative Arts League could 
bring out such a lamp at such a price. And 
only as a means of widening its circle of 
usefulness could even the League make such 
an offer. But with each purchase of this 
beautiful little lamp goes a Corresponding 
Membership in the League. This costs you 
nothing and’ entails no obligation of any 
kind. It simply means that your name is 
registered on the League’s books as one in- 
terested in things of real beauty and art for 
home decoration, so that as Artists who work 
with the League create new ideas they can 
be offered to you without dependence on 
dealers. 


Send No Money 


No matter how many other lamps you 
have in your house, you will always find a 
place just suited for this dainty, charming 
little “Aurora” 16 inches high, shade 10% 
inches in diameter; base and cap cast in 


solid Medallium, shaft of seamless brass, 
all finished in rich statuary bronze with 
brass-bound parchment shade of a neutral 


brown tone; or in ivory white with golden 
yellow shade. Inner reflecting surface of 
old rose. Shade holder permitting adjust- 
ment to any angle; push-button socket; six 
feet of lamp cord; 2-piece attachment plug. 

You will rarely, if ever, get such a value 
again. Send no money—simply sign and 
mail the coupon, then pay the postman 
$3.50 plus the amount of parcel post stamps 
on the package. Weight of lamp shipped is 
only five pounds, so postage even to fur- 
thest points is insignificant. If you should 
not find the lamp all we say of it, or all you 
expected of it, send it back in five days and 
your money will be refunded in full. Clip 
the coupon now, and mail to Deccrative Arts 
League, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Py 
Or just write: “Send me ‘Aurora Lamp’ on 
your offer in Harper’s Bazar for November 
to which I agree.” (Bronze will be sent 
unless Ivory is requested.) 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me, at the member’s special price, an ‘‘Aurora’” Lamp, and I will pay the postman 


$3.50 plus the postage, when delivered. 
receipt and you are to refund my money in full. 
State finish desired: 


(Ivory or Bronze)......... 
You may enter my name as a ‘‘Corresponding Member’ of the Decorative Arts League, 


If not satisfactory I can return the lamp within five days of 


it being 


distinctly understood that such membership is to cost me nothing, either now or later, and is to entail 


no obligation of any kind. 
things for home decorations. 


GEE: axseccecescadbecenaanas 


Address 


It simply registers me as one interested in hearing of really artistic new 
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The of 4 
reborn . 
romance 
0 
Candles 


ITTLE did our forebears dream of the beauties of 
candles and candle-light that to-day are yours. 
Modern opportunities for pleasing decorative and illu- 
minating effects and modern methods of candle manu- 
facture have made possible their greatly heightened 
charm. 


Atlantic Candles, hand-dipped and moulded, are the 
highest achievements of the candle-maker’s skill, the 
latest conception of the decorative designer’s art. 


They contain the purest materials, and are so made 
that they burn down evenly in “cup” form, with a de- 
lightfully steady flame and without drip, smoke or odor. 
Colors are deep-set. Atlantic quality is distinctly notice- 
able. To help you get it, Atlantic Candles are banded 
or their boxes labeled. 


There is a size, shape and shade for every use, for 
every room and to harmonize with every furnishing or 
lighting scheme. 


“CanpLeE GLow,” an interesting and authoritative booklet 
prepared by us, offers many suggestions on candle styles, 
lighting and decoration. We will gladly mail you a copy. 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO., Philadelphia 


ATLANTIC 
CANDLES 
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wisdom. It was not conceit that convinced 
her that but one girl in a thousand was 
capabl of appreciating such men as 
Edward and Arthur—and that she was 
the thousandth! 

Nevertheless, with all her education and 
strong sense, she was in fact extremely 
callow. She did not judge Edward and 
Arthur realistically; she saw in them, not 
what was there, but her ideals. She knew 
everything. But at the same time she 
knew nothing. She had not a notion that 
love affairs were imbedded in Edward 
Planta’s past, like awkward bits of quartz 
in a lump of flint. All her studies had 
not taught her that Arthur’s peculiar brick- 
colored complexion was a signal of un- 
righteousness. She allowed nothing in her 
estimate of the men for the glaring and 
immense fact that they were trying all 
they could to please her. She sat in her 
light frock there, pouring tea into beau- 
tiful China with gestures of heavenly 
grace, her gray eyes roving and seeing 
naught that was not artistic, her pink 
ears listening to naught that was not in- 
telligent and amusing, her blood beating 
ardently through her veins and giving 
changeful life to her ineffably soft skin, 
her copper hair wantoning fluffily on her 
slender neck, her brain working with the 
brightest, alertest efficiency, her heart hon- 
est and kindly—and never dreamt that she 
was the very soul and inspirer of the 
scene! A simpleton? Undoubtedly. A 
treasurer—and a simpleton. 


HERE was the sound of a machine- 
gun without. It ceased suddenly. 
“What is that singular crepitation?” 
asked Mr, Revestre with undisturbed 

blandness. 

Then followed some transactions in the 
outer hall and through the doors separat- 
ing the outer hall from the inner hall 
entered a human being in a dark-stained, 
khaki-yellow, tattered garment which was 
bound in tightly at the waist by a formida- 
ble belt and flowed widely forth over the 
hips like the petticoat of a Tahiti girl. 


| The human being carried in his hands an 





enormous pair of stiff gauntlets, a leather 
cap, and some gigantic goggles. The effect 
of his advent was similar to that of a 
boulder flung through a vast dome of shim- 
mering crystal. You could almost hear the 
cascading fall of shattered glass. The won- 
derful atmosphere of the tea-party was at 
any rate utterly destroyed in an instant. 

“Mr. Herbert Clixam,” announced the 
butler impassively. 

Even Adela, supreme exemplar of social 
tact, was shaken out of her tranquillity. 
She flushed. She was a Clixam. 

“T suppose you are Adela,” said the visi- 
tor awkwardly, and awkwardly advancing. 

“My dear Bertie! How unexpected and 
how welcome!’”’ Adela murmured. She was 
a wonderful woman. 

The assemblage learned that Herbert 
Clixam was a second cousin whose mother 
had been in correspondence with Adela, 
and that Adela had suggested a visit from 
him if perchance he should be passing 
through the neighborhood on a contem- 
plated journey from the far north to the 
far south of our realm. Here he was! His 
arrival had been accompanied by phenom- 
ena recalling descriptions of the apoca- 
lypse; but here he was! His gauntlets 
were vile, but! his stubby hands were clean. 
Also his brilliantined hair lay on _ his 
rugged head with the shining smoothness 
of the hair of a seal just emerged from the 
water. And though his boots were Gargan- 
tuan and dusty, his lounge-suit, after the 
yellow robe had been removed, was re- 
vealed as correct enough. Further, the 
casual curt style in which he muttered to 
the butler: “You can have the suit-case 
unstrapped from the carrier. Here’s the 
key,” indicated that he could not be en- 
tirely ignorant of his way about. Some 
men would have given the butler an ad- 
vantage over them by letting him have to 
ask for the key. And not a few would 
have said: “You can unstrap the suit- 
case—” as if any butler in such a house 
would personally unstrap anything what- 
ever. 

But my dear Bertie had apparently no 
social ease. He was intimidated by _the 
aspect of the company, and _ his fright 
made him gruff and mute. He resisted 
doggedly all the urbane efforts of all the 
company, and especially of Adela and El- 
vira, to build up a conversation, replying 
to inquiries in monosyllables, and display- 
ing not the slightest initiative. The spec- 


tacle shocked Elvira. She had had no idea 
that there were any Clixams like that. and 
she had never contemplated the possibility 
of any such barbaric, uncouth, maladroit 
specimen of the outer hordes of humanity 
\plunging into her delicate and perfect 


home. Of course she felt 

young man. It was not fo: 
her home that she felt sorry, but for him 
She and her parents and her admirers Were 
impeccably at ease, not showing by the 
slightest glance or tone that Herbert Clix. 
am’s state and insufficiency were painfully 
pitiable. And Elvira was all the on 
shocked in that conversational skill and 
the art of urbane deportment were the 
specialities of the house. She knew that 
excellent judges had said that at the Re- 
vestres you could be sure of hearing the 
best talk in England. 7 


try for the 
herself and 


At a certain moment she perceived that 

her mother had perceived that jt 
would be a real kindness to my dear 
Bertie to ignore him for a little, so that 
he might pull himself together; and there. 
upon she set to work to he!p the others in 
reconstituting the beautiful atmosphere 
which my dear Bertie had so violently de. 
stroyed. 

“And what's the latest about the engi- 
neering crisis, Herbert?” asked Mr. Reves- 
tre in due season, taking advantage of an 
opening in a discussion of Einstein’s me 
chanics to rescue Clixam from his savage 
silence, which it was considered should by 
now have served its purpose. 

“Oh! The lockout, d’'you mean? I'm 
not in that show, you know. I'm a chemi- 
cal engineer, not a mechanical engineer,” 
answered Clixam. 

“Ah! Breaking up coal for its products 
and so on, suppose?” said Edward 
Planta, pleased that he knew at least 
something of what chemical engineering 
dealt with, 

“Not so much that as the fixation of 
nitrogen—that’s the great stunt of the 
next few years.” 

“How interesting,’ observed Chains-Mar- 
lott politely, but with the faintest under- 
tone of condescension. 

“Tt is,” said Clixam, rather challengely 

“Do tell us about it,’’ Chains-Marlott 
pursued. 

And my dear Bertie did tell them about 
it, though with possibly a too crude zeal 
Then suddenly, brutally, he stopped. He 
had said what he had to say and possessed 
no idea of grace in talk. 

“Am I right in assuming that chemical 
engineering leans to mechanical engineering 

directly or indirectly?” asked Edward 
Planta. “My ignorance of the mechanical 
side of life is touching,’ he added. 

Well, it does and it doesn't,” said 
Clixam lamely. (What a phrase in such « 
house! ) 

“T venture to think that if the mechanics 
of life were suppressed for about half a 
century the result might be advantageous 
to the human race,” remarked Chains-Mar- 
lott coolly, and with a delicate cruel dis- 
dain which Elvira had deemed him incapa- 
ble of. 

Herbert Clixam blushed, opened his 
mouth, stuck, and shut his mouth again 
He was not equal to the situation, toma- 
hawks being both forbidden and unknown 
in the Revestre civilization. 

Elvira thought of a good retort for him: 
“And in the interval how would you dis- 
pose of sewage, for instance, without 
mechanics?” That would have been a fin- 
isher for Chains-Marlott, whose daily and 
hourly happiness was in a high degree de- 
pendent in a hundred ways upon mechati- 
cal engineering. She almost made the 
rough unsavory retort herself, but re 
frained, not because she thought it un- 
savory—she had been brought up realisti- 
cally—but because she did not like to 
have the air of doing for cousin Clixam 
what he had been unable to do for himself 
The next moment Adela had put everything 
right, but in Elvira’s thoughts Chains-Mar- 
lott had lost the final heat to Edward 
Planta. And she felt that they all owed 
some reparation to poor defenseless Bertie 
Clixam, and determined to defend him 
against Arthur vehemently if need shoul 
arise. In so doing she would be defending 
too the honor of the house. 


OOKING through the balconied window 

of the main staircase Elvira, on her 
way down to dinner, perceived Herbert 
Clixam taking the air in the garden. 
had his hands deep in his pockets, and 
when he turned round, at the end of 4 
path, it seemed to Elvira that she was re- 
minded of the movements of a tiger turn 
ing round at the end of its cage. She 
watched him perform about half a dozen 
absolutely regular tigerish turns, and then 
she remembered that she had not cast 4 
housewifely glance over his room as er 
mother would certainly expect her to do. 
In Bertie’s room she saw the largest 
sponge she had ever seen. It was the very 

(Continued on page 1306) 
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for every occasion 


0A Warihtwile Coat 

dependable in 
quality and authentic 
in style —-is an im- 
portant item to any 
woman’s wardrobe—-in 
any walk of life. 


Worthwile Styles 


are always new, andthe 
economy of their qual- 
ity appeals alike, for 
college or social wear; 
for sports or semi-dress. 


Worthwile Coats 


are carefully tailored in 
“worthwile” manner; 
made from Stroock’s 100° 
Pure Camels’ Hair Cloth, 
select tweeds, plaid - back 
coatings, and all other 
fashionable fabrics; with or 
without fur trimming. 


Worthwile Coats 


are as procurable in small 
towns as in large cities. 


All sizes for women, misses, 
juniors and childrer n. 


Write for Booklet 


£. 5. Wile X Company 
498 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 
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For every day in the 
year and for Thanks- 
giving Day especially 
let your maid be smart- 
ly attired in a Dix- 
Make Uniform. Sold 
by leading department 
stores. Our label is in 
every genuine garment. 
Catalog No, 19 sent on 


request. 





Move 396. The new one-piece 
straight line uniform of fine Dix 
quality black cotton Alpaca, Very 
becoming. . « oe « © © $5-50 
Mopet 357. Same in fine black 
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HENRY A.DIX & SONS CO, DIX BUILDING. N.Y. | | 


Maids Dix-s ake Uniforms 
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The 1923 Cruise De Luxe 













by Specially Chartered New White Star Liner 











“HOMERIC” 












Sailing January 20 Returning March 28 








Cruise Limited to 500 Guests 















ere is a pageant of life, everlasting in its 
fascination, ever-changing in its daily 
scene. Throbbing spectacles of the Medi- 
terranean cities—man and nature imbued 
with glamour—unforgettable monuments 
to civilizations now dead. 

















S: ixty-seven glorious days—fourteen thou- 
sand miles, including Madeira, Spain 
(Cadiz, Seville, Granada), Gibraltar, Alge- 
ciras, Algiers, Tunis, (Carthage), Naples, 
Athens, Constantinople; sixteen days in 
EGYPT—Cairo, Luxor, Assouan, Philae, or 
PALESTINE— Haifa, Damascus, Tiberias, 
Nazareth, Bethlehem, Jerusalem. Naples, 
with Amalfi, Sorrento, etc.; Monaco, with 
Monte Carlo and Nice. Optional visit to 
Paris and London on the homeward trip. 
Stop-over privileges with return by other 
famous White Star Liners, MAJESTIC, 
OLYMPIC, etc. 


TS “Homeric” is the largest and most 
luxuriously appointed steamer that ever 
sailed for a cruise. 
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Maybe they say it 


behind your back 


F you are a sensitive person, 

you'll be able to sympathize 
with this woman’s plight. She 
was extremely sensitive—al- 
ways imagining some one was 
saying something about her. 
She would actually dread leav- 
ing a roomful of people for a 
moment, fearful of being criti- 
cized while absent. 

Much of her trouble, of 
course, was imaginary. But one 
was very real—so real it had 
caused her endless embarrass- 
ment and discomfort. 

The full truth of it dawned 
upon her one day when she read 
one of these advertisements—an 
advertisement that had the cour- 
age to look facts frankly in the 
face. 

It spoke about halitosis (the 
medical term meaning unpleas- 
ant breath) and about how Lis- 
terine, the well-known antiseptic 
and deodorant, meets and de- 
feats this insidious trouble. 

It is an insidious thing, hali- 
tosis, because it creeps upon you 
unawares. Nine times out of 
ten the person so suffering is 
least of all conscious of it. And 
while it embarrasses friends and 
associates with whom you come 
in contact, the subject is so deli- 
cate a one, they can’t bring 
themselves to mention it to you. 

Sometimes, of course, halito- 
sis is a chronic thing that re- 
quires professional aid. Usually, 
however, and fortunately, hali- 
tosis is purely a local condition. 
Listerine used regularly as a 
mouth-wash and gargle_ will 
correct it. It halts fermenta- 
tion in the mouti and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 

Any druggist will supply you. 
Listerine has dozens of uses as 
an all ’round safe antiseptic. 
Fastidious people everywhere 
are adopting it as a regular 
part of their daily toilet routine. 
Its use as a mouth-wash affords 
such an easy, sure way of put- 
ting yourself on the safe and 
polite side—Lambert Pharma- 
cal Co., Saint Louis, U. S. A. 










For 
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emperor of sponges, and of exceeding fine 
quality. 

“Good heavens!” she said to herself. 
‘How physical the poor thing is!” 

Which impression was confirmed by a 
more detailed examination of the apart- 
ment. Nevertheless, while pitying him for 
the sponge, she also admired him tor the 
sponge. And while admitting his exagger- 
ated and powerful masculinity, she also 
felt that the great beast somehow needed 
protection. (Not that Bertie was a big 
man, but he had big shoulders.) 

He made a lamentable effect by entering 
the drawing-room in what the Revestres 


always di-dainfully re‘erred to as a boiled 
shirt. Elvira had not noticed that dread- 
ful detail from the staircace window. The 
shirt stuck out from his chest in a vast 
stiff, bluish-white curve The other men 


wore soft silk shirts to their dinner jackets 
In the matter of evening shirts they were 
all anti-starch; and Mr. Revestre, though 
e appreciated as well as anybody the 
danger of being peculiar, would not wear 
an ordinary stiff shirt even with a cere- 
monious swallow-tail coat. For him, in 
deed, the starched shirt was barbaric. And 
a starched shirt on the body of a guest 
hurt him more than if he had been wearing 
it himself. Still, as the whole company 
was full of tact and nice feeling, the bar- 
baric Bertie got no hint whatever that he 
| was barbaric. 


WO young women came to dinner— 

Mrs. Revestre had fished them out 
from somewhere in order to equalize the 
sexes at her table. Like herself and Elvira 
they were dressed in the height of the 
daring fashion—Mrs. Revestre was never 
afraid of a fashion either for herself or 


|for her daughter—and at dinner Bertie 
Clixam assuredly did look very odd in the 
assemblage. However, Mrs. Revestre had 


him sit next to her and she protected him 
in exactly the manner in which Elvira had 
intended to protect him, only perhaps more 
skilfully. And Elvira had Arthur Chains 
Marlott, instead of Bertie, next to her, and 
was a little disappointed, and quite un- 
consciously displayed her disappointment 
by one or two conversational fencing 
matches with the celebrated composer. She 
went so far as falsely to assert to him that 
she loved Brahms: which offended him. 

After dinner some more couples arrived 
from a neighboring mansion, and some- 
body suggested a dance. Now the house 
of the Revestres was an _ extraordinary 
house, and far removed from the mediocre 
and Philistine; but it resembled the medi- 
ocre and Philistine in this, that the girls 
in it were attracted by the idea of an 
impromptu dance much more than they 
would have been by the idea of a prear- 
ranged dance. The suggestion was received 
with immense enthusiasm, and Mr. Reves- 
tre had to hide his antipathy to it. Mi 
Revestre believed strongly in organization 
|and he prided himself, modestly and with 
refinement, upon the perfect organization 
of his home. He enjoyed a dance, and he 
enjoyed organizing a dance, and getting a 
|couple of musicians over from Cambridge, 
and so on. But what about the music for 
an impromptu dance? It was impossible 
| to ask Chains-Marlott to play fox-trots. 
|} “Haven't you got a gramophone?” 
Bertie asked. 
| “I’m afraid we haven't,’ Mr. Revestre 
replied to the barbarian, with an invisible 
| shudder of the soul. A gramophone! In 
| the house of the Revestres! 

“Good God!” said Bertie simply. 

“Mr. Chains-Marlott must play, of 
course,” Elvira decided “It will be the 
finest dance music you ever heard. 

I hope you dance, Bertie,’ she turned t 
cousin Clixam, who surprisingly answered: 
| “Well, I hop about a bit. Will you 
| dance with me? 7 hat would give me a 
start, you see. 

| “J should love to, thanks,” said Elvira 
| amiably. 

The servants had nipped up the carpet 
from the center of the drawing-room, and 
| Bertie, with his partner, began at once to 
| hop about a bit. Elvira found that Bertie 
danced chiefly on his heels, and very 
monotonously, eschewing all variations; 
but he did know what he wanted and he 
never left his partner in doubt as to what 


he wanted. She enjoyed yielding to his 
|tyrannical indications, but she did not 
fenjoy the actual dancing Nor did she 


enjoy the touch of the upper part of his 
| hand on the skin of the small of her back. 
|The man was evidentiy not accustomed to 
the latest fashions, 

say,” said he, soon, “what's that fel- 
low supposed to be playing?” 

“It’s passages out of the wa'tz from 
Strauss’s ‘Rosenkavalier,” Elvira told 
him. “The finest waltz of the century, we 
all think.” 


“It _may be,” said Bertie 1 nchalantly 
but it’s no earthly use to dance to No 
earthly use!” a. 
“LT suppose it isn’t,” Elvi i 
, } a admi 
“Really. -— 


"THEY stopped. Two other couples had 

stopped also. Mr. Chains-Charlott 
perceived that, exquisitely as he had been 
playing, he was not filling the bill. Lovely 
sirls crowded round the piano and be- 
ought the genius to play something dance. 
able. They pleaded, they apologized, they 
apostrophized his good nature and -their 
own audacity, and at last Mr. Chains- 
Marlott was enabled to recall the ai of 
a fox-trot, and he played it as only he 
could have played it—divinely. But jt 
as not danceable. 

He may be no end of a swell,” said 
Bertie Clixam, “but he’s got no notion of 
keeping time.” 

\rthur Chains-Marlott! No notion of 
keeping time! 

“Perhaps you could play, my dear 
Bertie,” said Adela sweetly, after each girl, 


including Elvira, had protested that she 
could not possibly play for dancing, 
“I can't play,” he replied. “But I ex- 


pect I could ladle out ‘Japanese Sandman’ 
or ‘El Relicaria.’ ” 

He was pushed into the seat of per- 
formance. His playing proved to be appal- 
ling. The wonder was that the artistic 
house did not crumble at the shock, and 
Mr. Chains-Marlott and Mr Revestre 
faint jointly away. JBertie’s thick fingers 
were like hammers. He had no soul, and, 
what was worse, he had no wrist. That is 
to say, his wrist was like a piece of cast- 
iron. He violated every principle of piano 


technique. The performance was an out- 
rage upon the sensibilities of all cultured 
persons, But Bertie kept strict time 


Dancing was resumed, and at the end of 
the first dance lovely girls crowded round 
Bertie and applauded him and _ supplicated 
him to continue. Chains-Marlott and Mr. 
Revestre had disappeared, Elvira had a 
curious feeling of pride in her cousin 
Clixam, and although she did not enjoy 
dancing with him she regretted that his 
strange pianistic ability prevented him 
from dancing with her. Bertie was in a 
fair way to become the hero of the night, 
when the night took an entire'y fresh turn. 
Mr. Revestre reappeared, with trouble 
trembling on his countenance. 

“The electricity is giving out,” said he. 
And all agreed that they had latterly no- 
ticed a diminution of light. 

This evil change was a blow to Mr. 
Revestre’s prestige as an organizer, In 
the house of the Revestres nothing ever 
went wrong. It was a blow also to Mr. 
Revestre’s prestige as a judge of char- 
acter. The head-gardener, Blamber, was 
also the engineer of the establishment. 
He was newly engaged, and Mr. Revestre 
had banked on him. He had gone away 
that afternoon for three days to the urgent 
funeral of an aunt, and he had sworn that 
he had made enough current for three days. 
And on the first evening the supply was 
failing! The prospect positively frightened 
Mr. Revestre. How, for instance, could he 
read in bed without the electric reading 
lamp over his head? And how could he 
sleep if he could not read? 

Bertie Clixam was not a_ mechanical 
engineer; yet the Revestres glanced at him 
as at a possible savior, 

“T really don’t know much about these 
things,” said he. ‘But I can tell you one 
thing. You'd better switch off the cur- 
rent at once and use candles. If you don't, 
your man will probably have to give the 
engine a continuous forty-eight hour run 
after he comes back, and there’ll be gallons 
of bother.” 

Cruel, heartless advice! Adela acted 
upon it, and everybody said how delightful 
candles were, and what a superior light 
they gave. For beauty and softness ol 
ray—nothing to touch a candle! But 
everybody left early, and, for different 
reasons, Mr. Revestre and the illustrious 
composer went to bed early. 


ACH bearing a candle, Elvira and Ber- 
tie Clixam mounted the stairs together. 
They were the last. 

“I wish I could have got rid of that 
crumpled rose-leaf,”’ said Bertie, pausing 
on the landing at precisely the spot where 
Elvira had looked forth at him in the gar- 
den. Elvira paused, too. 

“Crumpled _ rose-leaf? What do you 
mean?” she asked, regarding him in be- 
wilderment. His starched cuirass _had 
splendidly withstood all the perils of! the 
evening and was as glossy and bombastic 
as ever. : 

“The crumpled rose-leaf in your father's 

(Continued on page 138) 
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bed of roses,” said Bertie with irony. “The 
missing electric light. He’s dreadfully 
upset about it.” 

Elvira, amused and_ astonished by 
Bertie’s sardonic but kindly wit, gave a 
charming, free laugh. 

“Oh! He is!” she agreed. 

“If I knew where the engine-house was, 
I'd go and have a look at it.” 

“Now?” 

“Why not?” 

“The engine-house is next to the garage,” 
said Elvira. “I think the key’s generally 
hung on the wine-cellar door in the kitchen, 
but I’m not sure. It used to be.” 

“Supposing we make sure?” 

Elvira preceded him down-stairs again 
in a sort of wild one-step. From her de- 
meanor nobody could have divined her 
brilliant and comprehensive education. 

A warm night full of mysterious fra- 
grance lay softly upor the garden and 
grounds. 

“Isn't it a lovely night?” Elvira mur- 
mured. 

“The night’s all right, I expect,” said 
Clixam. “Give me the key, will you?” 

He unlocked the door of the engine- 
house, looked in, struck a match, and then 
switched on the light. He gazed medi- 
tatively at the engine with its great fly- 
wheel, walked round it, read the printed 
instructions on the card nailed to the wall, 
and inspected the indicator and the fuel 
gage. 

“So that’s it, is it?” he muttered medi- 
tatively. “Well, I think this might be 
started,” 

“Not to-night!” 

“Why not? It might need a _ twenty- 
hour run, perhaps only ten: I don’t know. 
If I can start it, there’s a chance your 
father will rise up to-morrow morning and 
call me blessed. Well, good night.” 

“I'm not going to bed if you're staying 
here,” said Elvira, with a note of challenge 
in her voice. Bertie whistled and, taking 
down a suit of yellow overalls from a hook, 
put them on over his dress clothes. 

“You'd better stand outside while I op- 
erate this blow-lamp. That dress of 
yours... dirt . . . to say nothing of it 
being inflammable.” 


HE stood outside and watched him. In 

three minutes his hands were foul, in 
four, his face was smudged. In other re- 
spects, he was very slow. Elvira watched 
him moving to and fro in the confined 
space of the low engine-house, and thought 
how like a benevolent devil he seemed, and 
how intensely romantic the engine-house 
was, and how strange it was that she had 
never till then suspected the presence of 
romance in the engine-house. As for what 
he was doing, his acts were a complete 
enigma to her. He lit a great heavy lamp 
that first smoked and then roared prodig- 
iously—so much so that Elvira was girl- 
ishly frightened for his life. After a very 
long time he seized the fly-wheel, as it 
were, caressingly. He repeated this man- 
oeuver and at length the fly-wheel revolved 
very deliberately under his pressure. And 
then, lo! it was revolving by itself. It 
increased in speed, and a terrific racket 
grew up in the engine-house. The lamp 
ceased to roar and began to smoke again, 
and Bertie extinguished and detached it and 
pushed it into a corner. 

“Can I come in now?” Elvira demanded. 

No answer. Bertie was bending over 
the engine with an oil-can. 

“Can I come in now?” she shouted. 

No answer. He had not heard in the 
hurly-burly of clacking steel. She pulled 
at a strap at the back of his overalls and 
he looked around. 

“Can I come in now?” she bawled. 


“Yes. But keep clear of that fly-wheel. 
Don't go within a yard of it. You under- 
stand?” 


She nodded and gingerly entered. She 
was extremely excited. It was very hot in 
the engine-house, but she felt delightfully 
comfortable in her scanty and pale frock— 
so absurdly and even wickedly different 
from his heavy enveloping overalls. The 
electric light over their heads had no 
mercy in its revelations of her physique, 
nor did she desire any mercy. She knew 
that she looked frivolous, but she liked 
to look frivolous, was proud of the appear- 
ance of frivolity. And yet—and yet—she 
hoped that he did not completely despise 
her, with her so-called brilliant education. 
She admitted that he was entitled to 
despise her on that score. What did her 
education and her accomplishments amount 
to? Little. She could keep house, the rest 
was frills. But he could do real things, 
marvelous things. He was not a mechan- 
ical engineer. Nevertheless, he had mast- 
ered an unknown engine. She admired him 


dreadfully. Yes, dreadfully 
Aig y. 
ashamed of beings a mere ~<a 
society. He reached over for a peng 
She picked it up for him. It was greasy 
She rubbed her jeweled hand on her sh - 
skirt, deliberately. ” 
“Well, that’s a nice trick!” Berti 
', : erti ( 
ed. ‘ Pe dress will be ruined” ton 
“I don’t mine . . . It’s onl 
one,” she added untruthfully. ia 


HE did not mind. On the contrary, 

she went about with set Purpose t 
stain her frock, and found a voluptuows 
pleasure in spoiling it. She loved to see 
the horrid marks on it and on her fragile 
iridescent shoes. She reflected in a = 
of ecstasy that everybody else was in 
bed, and that everybody else imagined that 
she, too, was in bed, whereas she was in 
fact alone with him in the engine-hoys 
and in the night. The sense of adventure 
was acute. 

“Tll step outside for a bit,” said he 
pushing her gently lest she should not 
have caught his words. She gently re 
sisted his push, so that he should push 
more. Outside, in front of the doorway 
he opened the overalls. i 

“Take my cigaret-case out of my breast- 
pocket, will you please?” said he “ 
— touch anything except the over 
alls.’ 

She obeyed, thrilled. It was a com- 
plicated cigaret-case with matches jn it 
She picked a cigaret for him and struck a 
match. 

“Have one?” he suggested. She shook 
her head, replacing the case. She wanted 
a cigaret, but she wanted still more to be 
absolutely different from him. 

“So you were at Somerville?” he said, 
gazing at her quizzically. She nodded. 
“Those girls’ colleges must be rum places,” 
he said. 

“They are,” she agreed with fervor, 
thinking suddenly of the million incredible 
pettinesses of collegiate existence. A 
silence. The night was magnificent. 

“Do you people here talk about the 
fourth dimension every day?” he asked, 
referring to a conversation at dinner. 

She pouted. 

“Almost,” she said. 

“Do you really think there is a fourth 
dimension?” 

“No.” 

“Well, that’s something, anyway.” 

He threw down the cigaret and returned 
into the engine-house. She walked off in 
the direction of the mansion and came 
back in a few minutes with a tray holding 
two cold mutton chops, two glasses, a jug 
of lemonade, some bread, two knives and 
two forks. He raised his eyebrows. 

“This is what I call genuine hospitality,” 
he said. ‘How are we going to manage?” 
She put the tray on the step leading w 
into the engine-house, and she sat on te 
ground in her devastated frock, and Bertie 
Clixam sat on an empty tin of Mobiloil. 

“What's that funny light in the sky over 
there?”’ she asked. 

“That’s a thing they call the dawn,” he 
informed her, and jumped into the engine 
house to nurse his racketing child, which 
had just given disconcerting symptoms. It 
began to rain, warm baptismal rain. She 
loved to feel it on her skin. 

“I'd better return that tray to the kit 
chen,” she suggested, when both bones had 
been picked clean. 

“Perhaps you had,” he concurred. ‘It 
might look better. And don’t come back 
Go to bed.” 

“Do you think I ought?” 

—o," 

“But how long shall you stay here?” | 

“Rely on me for breakiast—but youll 
be asleep then.” 

“I sha’n’t,” she protested, with violet! 
conviction. 

“Well, good night. 
assistance. r 

She went off with the tray in the ral 
and obediently did not come back. Ther 
was a sound core of prudence in Elvira. 


And thanks for able 


TILL, she was asleep for breakfast and 

therefore did not appear. The tragedy 
—it was tragedy for Elvira—arose out of 
the strange conduct of the French maid, 
Mariette, who had once served Adela alone, 
then Adela and Elvira equally, and ¥# 
now serving chiefly Elvira. Mariette, © 
the tale was related in the kitchen, ™ 
had horrible dreams during the night, * 
cluding a nightmare to the effect that 
electric-light engine was working throu ! 
out the night, when obviously it could no 
have been working. After the dreams S” 
had overslept herself, and had consequenl’ 
failed to call her young mistress at 

(Concluded on page 140) 
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i. Send 10c for trial sample and descriptive booklet 
ri Made by the makers of Sozodent The Gift Shop of Fifth CAvenue 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Sole Distributors FirtuH AVENUE AT 39TH STREET 
In the United States and Canada 
Dept. C, 16th Street and Irving Place, New York 
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**Tf your nose ts 


says Joseph Hergesheimer, 


366 Fifth Avenue 





blessing. 


Priced from $24.00 to $61.00. 


THE NAPIER CO. 
Established 1878 


York 


Paris 


shiny—’ 


“you might as well be 


NAPIER 
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Now you know the only way to prevent this 
affliction is to have a vanity case conveniently 
at hand, or rather, in hand! 

That’s one reason why the Du Barry Bag 1s 
The vanity case snuggles into 
the palm of your hand ready for those moments 
which you simply couldn’t face unless you were 
sure your nose was properly powdered! 

‘The Du Barry Bag comes in 14-kt. green gold, 
1/10th 14-kt. gold filled, sterling silver, Nile gold 
plate and silver plate—at the smart, exclusive 


28 Rue d’Hauteville 














usual appointed hour. On entering the 
; bedroom, very late, she had found her mis- 
tress asleep, and she had also found her 
mistress’s evening frock lying on the car- 
pet. She had picked it up, gazed at it 
thunderstruck, rushed out of the chamber 
with it, had hysterics in the corridor, and 
quite forgotten to wake Elvira. And El- 
vira, on being summoned to consciousness 
by another hand, had burst into the most 
astonishing tears at the information that 
breakfast was over. She was not angry 
with negligent and fanciful servants. No! 
She was always too good-natured for re- 
; sentment, but her grief was acute and she 
did not hide it. 

At length descending, she had discovered 
her father and Bertie gossiping together 
very intimately, her father simply delighted 
at the resumption of the electric supply 
and extraordinarily pleased with Bertie. 
Some of his admiration he had kept for 
|his daughter, whose share in the under- 
taking Bertie had recounted. 

Chains-Marlott had left, and Edward 

Planta was reading apart. As for Adela, 
she thoughtfully said not a word about the 
spoiled frock; she was a woman of the 
nicest tact, and she would do nothing to 
impair the felicity of the morning. 
i Elvira, however, could not partake of 
jthe household felicity. Bertie had given 
her one tolerant, amused, disdainful glance, 
as if to say: “I knew you wouldn't be 
down for breakfast.” This glance pierced 
her heart, which bled freely. 

“How he must despise me,” she said 
to herself, yawning afterwards in her bed- 
room, 

At lunch Bertie almost completely ig- 
nored her. He was out for tea with Mr. 
Revestre. At dinner he casually remarked 
that she was very pale—doubtless worn 
out—and she learned that he had been 
running the engine again, without having 
invited her assistance! The electric light 
was brilliant. Mr. Revestre seemed to sun 
himself in it. 

About an hour after dinner Elvira began 
to behave in a manner of which twenty- 
four hours earlier she would have deemed 
herself incapable, a manner worthy of a 
minx, of a designing chit, of a girl without 
either intellectual resources or decent 
feminine pride. She got Edward Planta 
into a corner and spectacularly flirted with 
him for the benefit of Bertie Clixam. She 
grew more and more intimate with Edward 
Planta; she talked in clear tones, and per- 
haps rather loudly (for her) on his sub- 
jects; she flattered him until he conceived 
a scheme for proposing to her the next day. 
And all the time her eye was furtively upon 
Bertie Clixam, and she lived in a fever of 
apprehension—or of expectation. She had 
acute difficulty in maintaining in a con- 
vincing way her share of the lofty 
conversation with Edward; but she did 
maintain it. At last Bertie, after hovering 
uncertainly on her horizon, approached 
her and said: 

“I’m just going along to the engine- 
house. You coming?” 

She looked up at him, exquisitely happy 
and relieved, for she knew from his voice 
|and demeanor that he was savagely jealous 
of that high-brow, Edward Planta. 
“I don’t think I'll come to-night,” she 
said, with the sweetest smile. “Mr. Planta 
and I are having a great argument.” 

Bertie departed in silence. She was 
|radiant and triumphant, and her deplor- 
able tactics caused her conscience not one 
| twinge. 

} 
THEN began in the refined and hitherto 
tranquil house of the Revestres a cy- 
clone that raged round and round, within 
the house and without the house, intimi- 
dating and even terrifying the wonder- 
struck occupants, from Mr. Revestre him- 
self down to the boot-boy. Nobody could 
do anything, nobody ever can do anything, 
to influence a cyclone. Because of the 
cyclone, the returned  gardener-engineer 
escaped with a caution. When they retired 
|to bed of a night, Mr. and Mrs. Revestre 
scarcely dared to mention the cyclone to 
one another; the topic was too overpower- 
ing, and they were too civilized. The ser- 
vants had less reticence among themselves. 
The servants were both frightened and en- 
chanted. They repeated, scores of times 
2 day, in varied terms, that Miss Elvira 
had gone clean off her head about Mr. 
Clixam, and Mr. Clixam was not much 











better, and they accumulated and recounted 
continually fresh illustrations of this un- 
Miss Elvira 
She was 





questionable fact. Oh, yes! 
didn’t know what she was doing! 


Arnold Bennett’s 


(Concluded from page 
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THE PERFECT GIRL 
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perfectly innocent and simple and ni 

) simple and nice 
gentle and somehow dignified with it . 
but she didn’t know what she was doing 
She had lost her head. It was a lovely 


and an inspiring sight. Of COUFSE the 
poor thing’s parents were helpless, They 
could only sit and watch. Mr. Revestre 
fairly worshiped Mr. Clixam since that 
electricity business, and Mrs. Revestre 
naturally could not object to one of her 


own kin. 

And Elvira was the center of the cyclon 
and strangely calm. Elvira existed co 
ecstasy of admiring contemplation: save in 
very rare intervals when she asked hersel 
what it was in Bertie that enthralled le 
He had plenty of common sense, but he 
was a rare Philistine, and ignorant at that 
He knew and cared nothing about Philoso. 
phy, history, pictures, sculpture, and yer 
little about literature. His music was 
dance music! Discussions bored him. He 
scorned professors, dons, and debaters, He 
was a clumsy talker. Yet, she thought 
about him all day and dreamed about hin 
all night, wept frequently in fear that he 
would despise her, despised herself for he 
brilliantly futile education, and fell into 
secret rapture at a smile or a gesture from 
him. During most of the cyclone week she 
was very much like a baby staring beati- 
fically, and utterly without cerebration, a 
a bright object. The cyclone lasted only 
a week. One evening Bertie Clixam said 
to Elvira: 

“Elvira, may I speak to your father?” 

In her soul she gleefully roared with 
laughter at this characteristic and comically 
conventional proposal of marriage. But 
she was so happy, so relieved; and she 


was suddenly conscious of fatigue, too! 
The strain was over. The brilliant and 
delicious latest production of civilization 


sank in repose on the barbarian’s breast. 
And her last urgent yearning thought was: 

“I will be efficient for him. I will show 
him how efficient and practical I can be!” 


HE household was staggered. A week 

Only a week! Engaged after seven 
days! Who could have thought it of Miss 
Elvira? But you never could tell with 
those quiet nice ones. Talk about love at 
first sight! It was the most amazing e- 
amp!e of love at first sight that anybody in 
the Revestre house, or within ten miles of 
it, had ever heard of, and more amazing 
than anybody had ever hoped to see. The 
ordeal for Adela was extreme, but she came 
through it successfully. Like her husband 
she admitted that she was in the presence 
of a higher power. 

“Have you heard that Elvira Revestre 
is engaged to a chemical engineer and has 
to go and live near Newcastle-on-Tyne—a 
dreadful district? That perfect creature! 
. . . That divine creature . Who is 
he? Nobody! Nobody at all! She simply 
went mad about him. Think of the 
chances she’s had. Edward Planta was 
really in love with her. Well, I give 
it up!” 

And they said it tragically; and they 
said it facetiously; and they said it cya 
cally; and they said it kindly; and they 
said it utterly puzzled. 

Elvira’s happiness was intensely touch- 
ing; it was at once pathetic and mag- 
nificent. The character of her mind seemed 
to change. Hitherto, as the result of her 
upbringing, she had been above the trans 
ient prejudices and conventions of her 
epoch. She became quite conventional. 
Everything had to be done in the old con 
ventional way. Yes, even to orange-blos- 
soms, and fully choral marriage service, 
and vast wedding reception. Bertie’s M- 
fluence, of course. And withal she could 
hardly bear to wait for the terrific day 
Every week was a year and each month 3 
century. But when all the rites were ac 
complished, and she was alone with him 
the moving car, and the whole extraneous 
unnecessary world receding away from 
them in clouds of dust—bliss! She had 
to shut her eyes! And she had not 3 
thought of the great prize she was, of her 
youth, her beauty, her good nature, her 
charm, her distinction, her style, her ele- 
gance, her wits, her cleverness, her money, 
the unparalleled perfection of her individu- 
ality and appurtenances. No! She wa 
absorbed, lost, drowned, in her own image 
of Bertie. 


To see her soft, burning glance, the 


wondrous delicate curve of her downy 
cheek, as she looked up! ... But ? 
course you never know how such mar 
riages will turn out. Or any other 


marriages, so far as that goes. 
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Only One Way 2 
To Tell Which Depilatory Is Best 


a. -Y DeMiracle to one spot and any other depilatory to 

d inother. Wait a week and the results will prove that 

|¥eMiracle is the safest and best hair remover on earth. 

You need not risk a penny in trying DeMiracl Use it just once 

and if you are not convinced that it is the perfect hair remover 

return it to us with the DeMiracle Guarantee and we will refund 

our money. For your protection insist that any other depilatory 

is guaranteed in the sane manner. 

DeMiracle is not a sealing wax, powder, paste or so-called cream 

You simply wet hair with DeMiracle sanitary liquid and it i 

sone. DeMiracle is the most economical because there is no wast 
Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 

At all toilet counters or direct from us, in plain wrapper on receipt of price. 


DM irace 


. N-14 Park Ave. and 129th St., New York 


























BRIDE in gleaming satin and lace, 
bridesmaids in sunset clouds of 
chiffon. And everywhere, as the point i 

of fulfilment of each successful costume, 
a pair of shoes, dainty, sophisticated, 
beautiful. Would you not guessimme- 4 
diately that they came from Shoe Craft? 


ARIA—Black satin, $14; black velvet or brown 
satin, $15; silver brocade, $18.00. 


ALLEGRO —Patent leather or dull kid, $18; bronze 
kid, $20; gold or silver brocade, $22 


yld. 


SILLINGER—Tan or black calf, $15; grey buckskin, 
$16.50. 





ARIA 


The shoes illustrated wii] be sent. fost prepaid, on receipt 
of remittance. Fit assured, Folders H-11 showing newest 
designs, sent on request. 


SHOECRAFT 


Fitting the Narrow Heel] 
714 FIFTH AVENUE 


Between 55th and 56th Streets 
NEW YORK 
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VIVACIOUS! 
SPRIGHTLY! 
CH ARMING! 





au 
contorming always to | \ 
the tenets of good 
taste KONDAZIAN 
models _ invariably 
convey that spirit of 
youth that is ideally 
appropriate in gar- 


ments designed especi- 


ally for 





The Miss 
and the 
Small Woman 
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MANUEL’S NEW TRANSFORMATIONS 
Reflect the Style Forecast jor the Coming Season 


| Mr. Manuel has just returned from Paris, where he originated and de- 


signed many new transformations, which have been selected by the 
leading Parisian Fashion Authorities as portraying the newest styles. 


Manuel’s Modern Transformations made with his famous Sight Proof 
Parting, are indescribably life-like, charmingly becoming, of supreme 
quality and lovely in design. 
All of his creations are now on display in his Salon and 
a cordial invitation is extended you to call and see them. 
Write for new illustrated booklet. 


29 East 48th St. New York 


Specialist in Hair Goods Exclusiv: h 











Lines under the eyes removed 

Downward droop at corners of | . 
mouth corrected of 

Droop under chin lifted 

Sagging muscles in cheek strengthened 

By proper preparations and 

Moulding exercises! 


YourAge is written in 
the LINE of YourThroal 


WOMAN’S as Young as the Line of Her Throat! Do you 

doubt it? Look about you! Always it’s that tell-tale droop— 
that crepiness of the skin under the chin, sometimes just beginning, 
sometimes well defined—that always denotes the approach or pres- 
ence of settled Maturity. 
Hateful as it is, it’s just as unnecessary as it is unwelcome. The 
best time to deal with those evidences of departing Youth is right at 
the start ;—but best of all, it’s never too late to overcome those sag- 
ging muscles, those deep creased lines and droop of chin—unwelcome 
signs that should never torture the mind of a woman who longs for 
the Adoration and joyous Confidence that Radiant Youth commands! 
Madame, it is my daily, hourly joy to hear the outpourings of grati- 
tude of women from whom | lift the burden of anxious forebodings. 
Those whose doubts were deepest are loudest:in their praise! 


(Derby Go 


Do not think because you live far from New York that you are at a disadvan- 
tage with the woman of Fifth Avenue who can motor to my Salons. My 
Preparations are just as accessible to you, and with their aid you yourself 
can restore the Lovely Line of Youth! 
For Summer’s Tan— an d 

freckles, and also to bleach | 


wth can easily 
be you vs/ 
7 — 


For Wrinkles about Eyes— 
Dorothy Gray has an un 


the hands, use Dorothy SPECIALLY usual paste for removing 
Gray's Russian Bleach | IMPORTANT wrinkles about eyes and 
©ream, $2.10 For more To Correct the Droop strengthening tissues. 
stubborn Discolorations, under the Chin, and the Firmly adhesive during 

rothy Gray’s Extra Relaxed Muscles of the sleep. It is Dorothy Gray’s 


Bleach Ointment, $3.10. Face—use Dorothy Gray's Pour La Patte d’Oie. $1.60 


Russian Astringent Cream and $4.15. 


Tightens t skin with- 

co aryits Mt. and makes For Tired Eyes— to 

aperfect “powder foun- strengthen and rest tired 

dation” or dry skin eyes—the prescription of a 
renowned European  spe- 


For Enlarged Pores — use 
Dorothy Gray's Pore Paste 
at night Removes erup 
tions and pimples, $1.10 


Use Dorothy Gray's Orange price $3 and $5.50 





Flower Tonic instead of —_——_—_ - -—— cialist—Dorothy Gray’s 
water for face Eye Lotion. Price $1.25 

For Shiny Nose—and unhealthy condition 

oe ee of pores—Dorothy Gray's Pore Lotion 

For Over-sensitive and Dry Skins —to reduces the pores and refines the tex- 

make the surface smooth and velvety— ture of the coarsest skin. Price $2.10 


(no fattening effect)—use Dorothy Gray's 
Tissue Cream. $.80 and $1.60 


and $4.15. 
Powders—tor every variety of skin. Im- 


For Thin Faces—to fill out hollows and palpable, clinging, deliciously scented. 
build up tissues—Dorothy Gray's Special All shades, including the violet and 
Skin Food, $1.10 and $1.75. For Plump green that Paris wears at night. Mcis- 
Faces—a non-fattening Skin Food which ture proof—healing protective to the 
fills out the lines. $.80 and $1.60 skin $1.50, $3 and $5 


SEND ‘*The story of Dorothy Gray,”’ with complete list of 

preparations for Correcting Relaxed and Flabby 
FOR Muscles. Double Chin. Bleach treatment. How to 
BOOKLET Correct an Oily Skin. A Dry Skin. Blackheads and 


En'arged Pores. 
Dorothy Gray's preparations also on sale at B. Altman & Co., Stern Bros., Lord & 
Taylor, New York, N. Y.; Fred Harvey Drug Store, Union Station, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Elizabeth Ellsworth, 2-b Newberry St., Boston, Mass.; Shepard Co., Providence, 
R. I.; Kathryn Hooper, 211 No. Highland Ave., and Kaufman's, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Smith & Weldon, Norfolk. Va.; Mandel Brothers, Chicago; L. S. Ayers. Indiana- 
polis; Rerabaugh-Brown, Oklahoma City, Okla.; or may be ordered direct from 
Dorothy Grvvy All orders Prepaix 


orothy Gray 


749 FIFTH AVENUE 
Near the Plaza at 57 Street. New York 


Qt 


1643 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, 
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PARIS HINTS AT NEW MODES 


(Concluded on page 55) 


storm, women with transparent colored 
raincoats over white frocks bravely sallied 
forth for a constitutional, only to be 
forced to return ignominiously in a cab 
a bit later. The raincoats were of oiled 
silk or some such fabric in brilliant red, 
green, blue, or yellow, with hats to match. 
and were quite transparent and very eifect- 
ive on a dull day over white frocks. The 
oil-skin hats were mere slips worn over 


| the small felt hats which are so smart just 


| now; and these costumes appeared literally 


by the dozen those gloomy days, like 


| brieht birds in the rain. 


The gay handkerchiefs which were worn 
early in the season at Deauville appeared 
again at Biarritz, where they were worn 
in odd ways. One large red and green 
kerchief worn with a white frock was 
folded cornerwise and drawn about the 
neck, with the pointed ends crossed under 
the chin and thrown backward again over 
each shoulder. A gray and orange ker 


| chief was pinned about the lower part of 
| the sleeve of a gray jacket, the larger part 


of the silken square fluttering in the breeze. 

One woman in a simple chemise of 
yellow tricot, belted with white leather, tied 
her yellow and white kerchief by one cor- 


| ner to the narrow belt so that the entire 








kerchief rippled down the side of the skirt. 
A similar handkerchief was tied over the 
crown of the small white felt hat with the 
ends falling over the edge of the brim. 
Entire blouses and frocks were made of 
these kerchiefs cunningly sewn together, 
while many were worn shawl-fashion, as 
at Deauville. 

Among the costumes worn at the Hotel 
du Palais were several bearing the stamp 
of the maison Worth—Worth specializes 
now in tricot sports clothes—and a pretty 
model in white silk tricot bouclé from 
Francine Bariére was worn under a yellow 
silk and wool cloak from the same house. 
The knitted costumes were of the simplest 
description, most often merely a_ plain 
skirt under a smock blouse opening in a 
V in front, with long close sleeves. 


HE Dolly sisters, who were to have 

danced at Les Acacias if the weather 
had not proved so stormy, were stopping 
at the Hotel du Palais, where I noticed 
also the Prince de Kapurthala, the Shah 
of Persia, Mrs. Leslie Cotton, the portrait 
painter, who was enjoying a holiday on the 
Céte d’ Argent, and M. Nikolaki, who has 
been doing some striking dry-point etch- 
ings of the Spanish royal family, includ- 
ing a charming sketch of the Queen 
wearing the characteristic high comb and 
mantilla. 

The Bal du Second Empire arranged by 
the artist Domergue at Empress Eugénie’s 
old palace—now the Hotel du Palais—will 
be most picturesque, with the great salles 
des fétes transformed into a garden scene 
with rose trees bearing, instead of roses, 
myriads of lamps and all the guests wear- 
ing the billowing costumes of the epoch. 
To the designing of these costumes Domer- 
gue has given much thought, and as the 
quaint styles of that period lend them- 
selves well to fantastic treatment, the re- 
sult of the artist’s efforts will be most 
interesting and may even influence, to 
some extent, the coming fashions. 

So far not many midseason models have 
appeared: the designers are all resting a 
bit after producing the winter collections. 
Here and there a new frock is seen; the 
maison Jenny shows at least a dozen new 
gowns. These frocks show again the slim 
silhouette which we have come to regard 
as typical of this house. In one or two of 
the new creations the skirt shows a ten- 


| dency to flare at the side-back instead of 


on the side-front, distinctly a move in a 
new direction. Several new tailored frocks 
with straight skirts and straight short 


| jackets have smock blouses drawn down 


over the skirts, with the lower edge of 


| the smock finished with a two-and-a-half 





inch circular ruffle which flares about the 
hips below the waist-line. 

One new Jenny model of black rep 
trimmed with black bone buttons has a 
“rat-tail’ girdle of bright red leather. 
Others are girdled only across the back 
or over one hip—the remaining space being 
defined by tightly drawn wrinkles and a 
smart stubby bow decorating the left hip. 
The long close sleeve of another model of 


| black rep has a triangular bit cut away 


below the shoulder on the upper arm, the 
edges of the opening being bound with dull 


' red-figured galon. 


Several of the new Jenny models, cre. 
ated since the August collection, are made 
of bright green ‘velvet. One is a slender 
evening frock with a half girdle of dull 
light blue satin—the satin and velvet 
knotted smartly on the left hip—and an. 
other is a tailored frock with a jacket of 
green-and-gold satin brocade with huge 
cuffs trimmed with bands of mink The 
skirt of this frock is of green velvet. 

A tailleur of brown satin has a straight 
jacket edged with brown baby lamb above 
a thick cord of brown satin which forms 
the edge of the coat. A straight jacket 
of bright green wool fabric is cross-barred 
on the bias with black above a black 
skirt topped with green from the hips. 
Jenny never stops making new models and 
these are prettier even than the models 
shown in the winter collection, and contain, 
as well, a decisive hint of a new silho-ette. 
There is a tendency to broaden out below 
the waist-line which, although at present 
only slightly defined, is very full of pos- 
sibilities. 

Equally interesting are the frocks or- 
dered by Marie Doro from the maison 
Paquin. One is a slender creation of gold- 
encrusted, figured ve'vet in all the tones 
of brick-red and golden brown on black. 
The frock is very flat in the back, with 
a girdle across the front only, the knotted 
ends being flatly disposed on the front of 


the frock. Another is a black velvet gown 
which is distinctly reminiscent of the 
quaint fashions of 1875, with bunched 


drapery just back of each hip, waile the 
middle back of the frock remains quite 
flat. 

A third is a slim gown of rose satin 
fulgurant with a draped pointed width 
trailing from the left side-front and two 
long narrow trailing panels falling from a 
satin bow placed just below the waist-line 
in the back. Paquin features in several 
irocks a bulge of some sort below the hips. 
In one case it is a ribbon girdle tied in the 
middle-back consisting of several widths 
of ribbon with loops and ends pulled out 
across the back from hip to hip. 

Again varicolored velvet ribbons cross 
the front of the frock only, and short loops 
and ends fall out just back of each hip. 
One slender gown has a varicolored faille 
ribbon girdle of very wide ribbon across 
the front, with the ribbon bunched just 
back of each hip, and ends falling to the 
knee or below- This new silhouette is very 
significant and generally intriguing. And 
it is very new and rather prettier than the 
high-waist line featured elsewhere in Paris. 

Chéruit dyes civet bright orange color 
so that the orange tinges the black fur as 
though with rust. An entire cloak is made 
of this fur, which is most striking. 
Chéruit employs loutre for a straight cloak 
with a small standing collar, great patch 
pockets and sleeves which widen out from 
the elbow into huge muff-like cuffs. A 
slender cloak of black Persian lamb of the 
tightly curled variety shows similar sleeves 
with the wide flaring cuffs made of putois. 
A Chéruit cape of gray velours de laine 1s 
shirred on to a cape-like yoke of kolinsky 
or hamster. 

The Chéruit silhouette is generally 
slender, often with a curious widening of 
the skirt below the waist-line. Two — 
of black satin combined with black velvet 
are especially smart—one a satin jacket 
with a deep double-scalloped flounce of 
black velvet attached at a low waist-line, 
the other girdled low about the hips wi 
black velvet which is knotted ostenta- 
tiously on the right side. The sleeves are 
long and widen suddenly into a semblance 
of cuffs at the wrist. 


DD is an evening frock oi black straw 
cloth, embroidered with silver and gold 
beads and girdled with gold. ‘he stuffs 
employed by Chéruit this season are 
especially odd and rich, encrusted with 
embroidery of many sorts. There is much 
gold and rust and copper with all the 
shades of brown, some bright green and 
bottle green, a bit of bright red, some 
yellow, with much effective black. Here 
too, we see the trimmed effect below the 
waist-line—not exactly a bulge, but aa 
effort at conspicuous trimming. ? 
A striking frock of black and white 
figured velvet is belted low about the hips 
with a wide band of black silk ornamented 
with oblong plaques of jet, and there are 
many frocks of rather vague silhouette 
developed in exquisite metal-touched silks, 
graceful creations built for most luxurious 
surroundings and quite too picturesque for 
ordinary wear. van Campen Stewart. 
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A little powder 
Boiling water 
Coffee's ready 


BLANKES [Le 
AUST 


INS TANT 


Simple as A-B-C 


Young housekeepers take to it readily. Older, more experienced 
ones soon see the advantage, and learn to let the coffee make itself. 


THE FAUST SOLUBLE WAY 


It saves time, it saves temper, it saves utensils, it saves energy. Best of all, 
it saves money—dollars every year in coffee bills. In tea bills, too, for 
Faust Instant Tea is just as much a part of the well managed household as 
Faust Instant Coffee. 

If your dealer hasn't received his supply, write to Faust Soluble Head- 








quarters. 
COFFEE TEA 
Standard Size . 40 cups.... $0.40 ge ee $0.40 
Medium Size ..... 60 cups.... -75 ET Se re re 75 
Family Size ..... 120 cups.... 1.40 Fen nee 1.40 


gE 480 cups 4.25 ee ee hoarse ks 4.25 


C.F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE CO., Dept. 50, St. Louis, Mo. 


“A cube 
makes 
a 
cu ?” 







by removing the 
ROOTS 


? OU 


can't help but 


tempt jaded appetites Madam, do you shave? 
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KAPOCK 
Silky Sunfast Fabrics 
Gorgeous, silky KAPOCK Draperies retain their 
beauty despite sun or tub and lend to the home a refine- 
ment and an individuality attained inno other way. 
Economical too because of the double width for 
splitting. 


Send 6c in stamps for window drapery 
“KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 


beautifully illustrated in colors. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


Dep't. J Philadelphia 


For your draperies, 
furniture, walls 


Be sure it’s Kapock, 
G 7 has n on 


selvage ZX 
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Vanity 
French 


| Because 
Shoes are 
they are stylish— 
and because we 
make them their su- 
perior quality and 
workmanship _pro- 
claim them the most 
popular shoes _ in 


New York. 
YVONNE 


— Vanity Foot Notes ps) 


if you start the meal with 
hot STEERO bouillon. 


STEERO bouillon cubes 
are convenient for any 
emergency —afternoon 
teas, for children after 
school, unexpected guests, 
and a score of other things. 


Put STEERO bouillon 
cubes on your order list 
today. Send 10c_ for 


samples and 64-page cook 
book. 





Shieffelin & Co., 

293 William St., N. Y. 
Distributors for 
American Ritchen Products Co. 
New York 


Bobbed hair de- 
mands that the 
nape of the neck 
have a perfect 
hair line, weil 
defined. free 
from unsightly 










A well-rounded 
arm—tfree of all 
downy hair—is 
a necessity with 
the vogue for 
short sleeves. 








| BOUILLON CUBES 


jarched brow, 
| ZIP. Plucking 
jand shaving are 





The new perfect 


so expressive, is 
readily had with 


| Passe.—Hope Hampton. 








Horrors, No! 
Do you use depilatories ? 


Whether you use the blade or an ordinary de- \ 
pilatory you merely take away surface hair. ‘, 
Both methods throw the strength back into the * 
roots and tend to create heavier growths. 
ZIP, on the other hand, gently lifts out the 
roots with the hairs, quickly, painlessly and , 
safely, and thus destroys the growth. t 


Guaranteed! %- — 


Not only removes hair— 
but checks its future growth 
Used by women of discernment, 
actresses, and beauty specialists for / 
face. arms, underarms, limbs, 
body, perfect hair line back of ‘ 
neck and new arched brows. 
When in New York, don’t 
neglect to call at my Salon to 
have FREE DEMONSTRA- 4 
TION Treatment. This con- 
vinces the most skeptical. 

Three Types of — 
SuperfluousHair 
Which type f 
have you? ‘ 


Write for 
FREE BOOK, \ 
‘*Beauty’s VW 
Greatest Se- \S 
cret,”” which x 








also explains . 562 
pour pe . hg oy (46th St) New York City 
ZIP is for sale at al, : y 

> »” Please send me your free 


good stores or by 
mail 








7 9 book "Beauty's Greatest Secret” 
. Sate o also free sample of your Massage 
aclam$ 74 Cream guaranteed not to grow hair. 
Specialist So 
Dept. #.K, 562 5th Ave re eee hinsctocuennsédsenesmadaetenebeessns 
Oe BAB ARs cnsevncencxcasoancsonsnrsianccononsconanssesitonioeas 
> EENOa aE i scriasivsieietannaioanin 


Unusually graceful, yet 
thoroughly practical, 
Yvonne is a typical ex- 


ample of why Vanity 
Shoes stand supreme in 
footwear for women. 
Silver or Gold 
Brocade $16.00 
All colors of Suede $15.00 
Black, White or 

Brown Satin $14.00 
Bronze Kid $16.00 
Patent Colt $14.00 
Black Velvet $14.00 
Black or White 
Satin Brocade $15.00 
Prompt attention to mail 
Orders Postage prepaid. 


Write for Style Folder 
VANITY BOOT SHOP 
73 West 50th St.,N Y- 
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!MERICA’S Smartest Shops of 
Fashion pay tribute to the genius 
of MANGONE by displaying this label: 


to 
Z -_ a 


Thereby assuring styles tailored to accen- 
“fe tuate the grace of their wearer—perfect 
in every line, made of the most luxuriant 
fabrics, in the latest approved styles. 


























The leading store of your city isundoubtedly one of more 
hh than two-hundred stores, located in U. §. and Canada 
now featuring the new MANGONE Models for fall. 





For information, write: MANGONE, NEW YORK. 








ee 








HARPER’S Baggp 


ROMANCE 


E is, indeed, a bigot who would pro- 


nounce food mundane, and those 
who consider it in its various 
aspects, materialists. Artfully handled in 
preparation, exquisitely served, discrimi- 
natingly eaten, it implies a chef who is 
no less a scientist than an esthete, a 
majordomo whose taste is beyond all 
cavil and a host whose social instinct 
imounts to positive genius. 
One realizes a'l this as he 
with Theodore Titze of Sherry’s on 


discourses 
his 


return from a_ prolonged sojourn in 
urope. And Continental life—is it 


normal social standards and 
usages?” is the question that we, who 
have known both a care-free and a war- 
ridden Europe, ask first of each returning 
traveler from abroad. 


returning to 


The answer in this case is unusual! 
significant, for we are told by this great 
expert in the finer forms of hospitality 


there is abr 
The 
es offered to 


that 
entertaining. 
evera 


oad a new philosophy of 
q-antity of food and 
guests has been nota- 

'y reduced, but an attention is being 
iven more than ever before to the 
structure—shall we call it?—of each 
luncheon and dinner that makes of it a 
eritable composition. 

For examp'e, a host who would appro- 
riately entertain a friend or two amidst 
he verdure of the Bo/s of a warm summei 
son, names to the waiter broiled sole with 


ichovy paste for a first course, and a 
light Rhine wine which should be served 
cold, but not highly iced, unless there 


happens to be an American palate among 
the guests. This is followed by a filet 
steak dressed wiih marrow, potato souifflé 
ind delicate green beans, the white wine 
still being poured as an accompaniment. 
\nd now the poetic Gallic touch—for 
one still sees this partie ad trois seated be- 


eath a huge gray and orange umbrella 
at a black iron table, under a flickering 
play of sunlight and ripe foliage. The 


individual dessert is a conical heap of 
wild strawberries presented with a heart- 
haped pdté of enriched cream, the combi- 
nation of the two being nothing short of 
ambrosial. Black coffee follows. And, 
since it is ever of interest to see a menu 
in its own French dress, this luncheon in 
the Bois is herewith submitted: 


Grillée Beurre d’Anchois 
Chateaubriand a la Moelle 
Pommes Soufflées 


Sole 


Haricots Fins 
Fraises des Bois 
d’YVssigny 
Café 


Créme 


lf the varisian host entertains a holiday 
suest within doors, he may select for 
his first course a melon, for his second 
filet of sole with sliced artichokes and 
tomatoes, for his third roast guinea fowl 
on toast with a simply dressed romaine 


salad, and for the final bonne bouche 
raspberry tart. Again we express the 
carefully composed menu in French: 


Melon 
Filets de Sole Murat 
Pintede Roti ur Canapé 


} 
Salade Romaine 
Tart 


aux Framboises 


Café 


Delightful as 
eminiscences, we 


are these gastronomic 
bear in mind that our 
backs are now turned on Paris and mellow 


summer and that an American winter 
with its somewhat heartier needs, con 
fronts us. But are these needs as hearty 
as we have always imagined them to he? 


Three courses, at the 

luncheon should consist of, says our co 
poser of menus. Scallops, so essentially 
American, are never more delicious than 
when served with white wine sauce me 
sliced mushrooms; breast of chicken tried 
in butter and = garnished with etn 
should follow with potato souffle po! 
simple romaine salad as a side dish ‘A 
luncheon as delicate as this admits of ; 
moderately substantial dessert, hence the 
suggestion, Profitéroles au chocolat those 
delectable little cream puffs smothered in 
hot chocolate sauce! To make this repast 
quite perfect, white Burgundy should be 
poured from fish to ca/é, 
; When skies grow especially gray and 
frigid, consommé should be made the 
leading luncheon course. Lobster might 
follow, then lamb and French peas and a 
dessert of some exquisite cake, with cofiee, 
of course, as a finale. For the convenience 
rf the prospective host or hostess we affix 
these two menus: 


most, is what a 


Scallops Pouleit 


Filet de 





Volaille aus 


anes 
Pommes Soutilé. 
Salade de Laitue 
Profitéroles au Chocolat 


Madrilene 
Homard Armenonville 


Conusomme 


Mignon d'Agneau au Beurre Noisette 

Petits Pois Bonne-Femme 

Gateau Mille-Feuilles 

Café 

We would dine in winter no less cor- 
rectly than we would lunch, and our 
mentor, with gracious facility, suggests 
a really inspiring dinner to be ordered 
at a restaurant de luxe. He fancies it 
in its completeness, ignoring, as he 
composes, a limiting ordinance. A cock- 
tail is served with caviar; then, in 


succession, a light cream of lettuce soup; 
filets of Kingfish (characteristically 
American); roast pheasant with jelly 
and heart of romaine; and, as dessert, a 
combination of pineapple water-ice, fresh 
California figs and whipped cream. The 
wines suggested are, a good Rhine wine 
with fish, red Burgundy (at the tempera- 
ture of the room) with pheasant, cham- 
pagne, and finally a liqueur. 

If the host and his friends have been 
habitués of Parisian restaurants, they 
will expect the waiter to squeeze the half 
of a lemon over the pheasant before he 
serves it, but if they have not acquired 
this taste they may protest. It 3, 
however, a crotchet well worth the culti- 
vating, say those who have passed through 
the training. 

But we are approaching the two great 
gastronomic festivals of the American 
calendar, think we, and where, oh where, 
are the traditional pies and puddings ol 
our ancestors? The Gallic mind is ever 
in understanding one, but s more 1S 
it an artistic one: it sympathizes with our 
reverence for tradition, but it regrets the 





fact that plum pudding and mince pile, 
though decorative, are no longer to be 
seriously considered as_ edibles. The 


modern digestive system cou!d only engage 
} 2 ' , 7 
to entertain them aiter a zle preceding 





course of turkey and a gi vegetable. 
As for the historic peacock and pheasant 
pies, they might be happiy served i 
one’s own home where the feathers © 
one’s own shooting were just once, an¢ 


no oftener, hygienically employed 10F 
sir ornamentation. 

Even in this 
one so lunch and dine each 
not become an_ idealist? 





materialistic age, could 
- and still 








for 
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WN. Michigan Ave. 
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Beauty Preparations 

made it necessary for a 
certain fashionable lady in 
society to remark to her 
debutante daughter: “No 
matter how young my 
mother may look, re- || 
member she is still your || 
grandmama! ” 

The story was repeated, by 
the grandmother herself, to 
the world famous beauty 
specialist, and originator of 
the Valaze Beauty prep- 
arations, 

Helena Rubinstein 


It needs no elaborating, but 
—these are the preparations 
Grandmama uses, 

Valaze Beautifying Skin 

to tone, strengthen, whiten, and 
stimulate the skin. $1.25, 2.50 
Valaze Skin Toning Lotion, 

to maintain the skin s firm, 
youthful tension, and ward off 
lines, wrinkles and faded looks. 
$1.25, 2.50 


Valaze Roman Jelly, 
to smooth out lines, tighten flab— 
by, loose skin, and act as a gen- 
eral rejuvenator to the looks. 
$1.50, 3.00 
Georgine Lactee 
to draw into proper position 
relaxed and sagging muscles 
and compel the contour of face 
and throat toremain shapely 
Valaze Cleansing and Mass- 
age Cream, 
to remove impurities from the 
skin, keep the surface soft, and 
to, nourish, soothe, and give 
lustre. $1.00, 1.75 
Anthosoros, 
a rich bracing anti-wrinkle 
cream, to correct crowsfeet, 
lines, and to replenish and beau- 
tify the skin. $1.75, 3.50 
Valaze Beauty Grains, 
instead of soap, to penetrate, 
into the pores, make the skin 
supple, pure, clear and _ fresh, 
and to animate with a girlish 
glow, the entire complexion. 
$1.25, 2.50 
And for Fascinating Finishing Touches 
Valaze Beauty Foundation 
Cream, 
under a soupcon of Valaze 
Crushed Roseleaves, a sugges— |} 
tion of Valaze Eye Shadow to | 
give brilliance and intensity to 
the eyes, a hint of darkness to 
the brows with the Valaze Eye- 
brow Crayon, a soft depth and 
redness to the lips with Valaze 
Lip Lustre, and to complete the 
eflect of the picture, a film of 
Valaze Complexion powder. 
Send to Dept. H for Booklet 


Tolena Rechiglein 


Established 1897 
46 West 57 St., New York 
Paris London 
125 Fhg.St. Honore 24 Grafton St., W.1. 
CHICAGO ATLANTIC CITY | 
1515 Boardwalk 





































ARE HAIR BEAUTIFIERS 
Back to the Pre-War Quality, 


which made these French Hair Nets, premiers in 
quality and in value. : 
Large roomy, well shapen, strong; but so fine 
that the human hair of which they are made, is 
practically invisible on the head, subtly glossy,— 
to give the much sought glint of sheen to 
“Slippon”’-Cap; in two _ sizes. Frnge, (or 
“Slippon”-Cap; in two sizes. Fringe, (or straight) Nets; 
a bit larger than usual. Shades that blend with Hair. 
ALLEN’S FRENCH HAIR NETS $1. a dozen 
Three dozen, assorted as you wish $2.50 
White and Gray Hair Nets, $1.50 a dozen 
OBTAINABLE ONLY AT 










ate. 

Paris EORGE LLEN Inc. 
Rue Bleue 3 1214 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Also importers of fine Lisle Hosiery and D. M. C. Threads. 
























15.00 
| Tam 
5.75 | 
Camel Hair 
Scarf | Gauntlet 
8.50 Gloves 


2.50 


SPORT SLIPOVER 


WITH MATCHING TAM AND SCARF 


The spirit of out o’doors is reflected in this slipover of 
brushed camel hair and alpaca in graduating tones of tan, 
cocoa brown and leaf brown set-off with a colorful stripe 
of reseda or rust. 


Brushed Slipovers of All White Mohair 


or Natural Tan Camel Hair 10.50 
Scarfs and Tams to match 


MAIL ORDERS & INQUIRIES INVITED 


Boston New York San Francisco 


402 Boylston St. 306 Fifth Ave. 218 Post St. 
’ Philadephia and Chicago ' : 
1701 Chestnut St. 58 Nassau. Sta, »,; 222No. Michigan St. + 5 
‘5 Ripa Se: ‘ed elt ae 
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It is every women’s right to 
keep her youthful looks 


Gray Hair comes like a thief in the 
dark, stealing youthful looks while a 
woman is yet young in body and in 
spirit. It is unfair to yourself to have 
this handicap in life—it is un- 
necessary, as you will realize upon 
readiz:g this announcement. 


Gray Hair Banished 
in 15 minutes 


A prominent society woman said: “I 
discovered Inecto Rapid when we were 
in Europe last Summer and my husband 
says—‘It has taken twenty years from 
my appearance.’ ”’ 

Inecto Rapid was originally brought to 
this country by returning tourists from 
Europe, where 97% of the finest hair- 
dressers use it exclusively. The ultra- 
fashionable shops in this country, like 
the Plaza, Commodore, Biltmore, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, also use Inecto Rapid ex- 
clusively. From coast to coast beauty 
parlors, including Burnham and Mar- 
inello Shops, unreservedly endorse 
Inecto Rapid. 

The Hairdresser, the accepted authority 
on Hair Coloring, has given to Inecto 
Rapid an unqualified stamp of su- 
periority. 

Well informed women not only praise 
Inecto Rapid but consider it as es- 
sential to their toilette as face powder 
and creams. Until the discovery of 
Inecto Rapid, however, when a woman’s 
hair became gray, streaked or faded 
she either accepted the inevitable sign 
of age or applied some so-called re- 
storative which produced an_ inhar- 
monious effect or destroyed the natural 
texture and beauty of the hair. 

Inecto Rapid, on the other hand, is speci- 
fically guaranteed to color gray, faded or 
streaked hair in any desired color in 15 
minutes and to preserve all the origina\ 
beauty and texture. 

Its results cannot be detected from 
natural even under a microscope. Inecto 
Rapid is harmless to the hair or its 
growth. It never rubs off and is un- 
affected by perspiration, sunshine, salt 
water. shampooing, Turkish or Russian 
Baths. It does not prevent permanent 
waving or any other hair treatment. 
Inecto Rapid has created the art of hatr 
tinting. It is controllable to the minutest 
variation of a shade from radiant blonde 
to raven black 

This great European preparation is different 
and accomplishes marvelously pleasing re- 
sults because of the scientific and ethical 
principles upon which it is founded. Ineete 
Rapid is the discovery of Dr. Emile of 
Pasteur Institute, Paris. 

Thousands of women euccessfully apply it in 
the privacy of their own homes. Every wo- 
man who is not completely satisfied with 
the color and texture of her hair owes it to 
hereelf to know all the facts about Inecto 


Rapid. 
S“ND NO MONEY 


Just sénd us your name on the coupon and 
we will mail you full, interesting details 
and our “Beauty Analysis Chart,’’ enabling 
= to find the most becoming color for your 


INECTO, Inc. 
Laboratories and demonstation Salon 
33-35 W. 46th St. New York, N. Y 


Largest Manufacturers of Hair Coloring is 
the World 








INECTO, Inc. 
33-35 West 46th St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me gratis full details 
of Inecto Rapid and the ‘‘Beauty Analysis 
art.""—Form, J-10. 
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Frock by Jesse HW oolf & Cc wp &. F 
Posed by Irene Castle 


Irene Castle’s frock of 
Corticelli Crepe Tremaine 


Three new Paris fashion notes are sounded 
in this charming frock made for Irene Castle by 
Jesse Woolf & Co., New York. 

Side draperies, the lowered hemline, the slightly 
raised waistline—all of these are included. The 
new Corticelli Crepe Tremaine was used with 
great success, it being an ideal fabric with which 
to express the soft clinging lines of the mode. 

No matter what fashion demands of silken ma- 
terials there is a Corticelli Dress Silk which is 
appropriate. Corticelli Castle Co-Ket, Satin 
Princess, Satin Canton, Satin Crepe, Crepe de 
Chine—if your store cannot show you these and 
other Corticelli Dress Silks please write us. On 
request we will also advise you where you can 
obtain this frock. 

A new booklet which illustrates in color several 
of Irene Castle’s newest frocks of Corticelli silks, 
will be given you free by your dealer, or we will 
send it to you on request. You will find it full of 
ideas for planning your new frocks. The Cor- 
ticelli Silk Company, 711 Nonotuck — Street, 
Florence, Mass 


Photo vy Campbell 





The 
ORTICELLISILK COMPANY 


llso makers of Corticelli Spool Silk, Ladies’ 
Silk Hosiery, Yarns and Crochet Cottons 








ORNELIA stepped from the limou- 
{ sine with more speed than grace. 

swept through the door and ran all 
the way up the stairs to her room. She 
threw aside her coat with a dramatic 
flourish and peered anxiously in the mirror 
of her dressing table. But the light was 
rosy and kind. She seized the gold mirror 
and took off the pink shade. “I want the 
Truth,” she said. For Cornelia had just 
left the monthly meeting of the Colony 
Drama Club. 

The Truth said that Cornelia’s face 
looked thirty with the pink shade and 
nearly forty without it. The innocent 
round blue eyes were a little too 
determinedly naive for the fine lines under 
the lids, the nose-to-lip-corners lines were 
well defined, and there was a tell-tale 
crease under the chin. The trusting smile 
that Cornelia always used for her mirror 
slowly faded. She flung herself sobbing 
on the lace-covered lounge and kicked her 
French heels despairingly, making just 
enough noise to attract attention while en- 
deavoring to convey the impression that 
she wanted to be alone with her grief. 

Hodges, the doubtful London treasure 
appeared in the doorway, and Cornelia 
ventured a slightly louder, more plaintive 
note to her sobbing. Hodges was not the 
result she wanted. From her dutiful 
correspondence, Cornelia had _ pictured 
Hodges conventionaliy frozen-faced and 
flat-footed, and here she was a neat young 
woman without the slightest trace of 
Cockney accent. Cornelia could have for- 
given her lack of humility if it had 
accompanied the brilliancy of a Bernard 
Shaw maid, but Hodges was merely 
efficient. Her “Yes, Mum,” rather than 
being abject, always implied she knew 
better, and she even had the boldness to 


{ask Cornelia for money to take courses 
| of instruction, 


A heavy foot in the hall at last showed 
that Cornelia’s sobs were pitched in 
exactly the right key. Henry came and 
sat clumsily on the lounge, patting her 
back with a patient hand. When Cornelia 


| got tired of that sensation, she sat up. 


Gs” 


“Henry, I've just come from the Drama 
couldn't stay a minute 
longer. . They were choosing parts, and 
that dreadful Polhemus woman suggest- 


ed. . . She suggested. Oh-h!” 
| Cornelia collapsed again. 
“She suggested what, Love?” said 


| Henry dutifully. 


Cornelia’s voice was carefully strangled 
with emotion. ‘She suggested me for the 


mother of Coriolanus! .. I'm not old, 


Henry, am I?” 

Henry seemed to know from experience 
that whatever he did would be the wrong 
thing, but the silence demanded words. 

“What did you want to be, dear— 
Ophelia?” 

Cornelia sat up with a convulsive jerk 
that thrust Henry from her side. 

“Henry. Please go. I want to be 
alone,” she said. 

Henry, for once taking her at her word, 
sighed and went out. That left Cornetia 
with the efficient Hodges, the person she 
least wanted to be left alone with at a 
time like this. Cornelia looked at her 
with undisguised aversion, as Hodges 
continued to do efficient unemotional 
things, taking out bottles and jars and 
clinking ice into a bowl. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CORNELIA 


HARPER’S Bazy, 


“When does that meeting of the club 
end, mum? 

“Oh, not for hours and hours. They 
never stop talking,” said Cornelia wearily 
only half realizing that Hodges had her by 
the elbow and was sitting her in a chair 
before the mirror. 

The sensation of cool cream being 
spread under the firm fingers of Hodges 
Was not quite as soothing as the admiring 
sympathy that. ( ornelia would have pre. 
ferred, but since it was the best the 
woman could do, Cornelia sat back silent 
The cream was followed by something re. 
freshing and faintly stimulating, a pale 
yellow liquid Cornelia had never seen be- 
fore. By the time Hodges began patting 
her face with a smooth heavy cream, 
Cornelia was almost prepared to forgive 
the cold unemotional quality of her nature 

In a few minutes, her face was tied up 
with something comfortably tight, some- 
thing that smelled fresh and fragrant and 
made all her muscles feel tingling and 
firm, the effect that pink shaded light pro- 
d:ced in her mirror. There seemed to be 
no end to the delightful sensations 
Hodges could produce, and to prove it 
she began running a piece of ice smoothly 
over the tight comfortable bandages and 
pads, lingering soothingly over the eyes 

When Hodges took the pads off at 
last, Cornelia’s outraged pride was l- 
most replaced by a faint regret that these 
comforting ministrations of Hodges must 
be at an end. But Hodges was proceed- 
ing. She opened a jar filled with a gray 
preparation and, once again, Cornelia 
found herself lying back resting, her 
face covered with a cool mask that 
tightened as it dried, resting the muscles 
of her tired face and making her skio 
feel young. 

The mask came off at last, dabbed of 
little by little with a pad soaked in the 
fragrant tonic. Cornelia sat up slowly 
and looked timidly in the mirror. Then 
she gave a little scream of joy. Even with 
the shade off the light, she was youthful 
and blooming. 

But Hodge’s face had not even changed 
She refused to share Cornelia’s joy, 4 
she had been indifferent to her sorrow 
Her fingers were still calm and certain 4 
they smoothed on vanishing cream and 
rouge, a touch of red at the lips, a solt 
dabbing of powder, a faint blue edge at 
the eyelashes, skilfully done with the 
fingertip. Before Hodges had finished 
pinning her hair, Cornelia was reaching 
for the coat she had thrown down. : 

“Hodges, you're the most wonderful 
person I ever saw! I don't know how 
the world you ever. . . -” 

“That course of instruction and some 
preparations,” began Hodges unemotion- 
ally, in a matter of fact tone, but 
Cornelia was impulsively rushing down 
the stairs out of ear-shot. os 

Hodges began putting things away we 
eff:cient tidiness and when the last bottle 
had been placed in the bathroom cabinet, 
the telephone concealed by the pink satin 
skirts of the French doll beside Cornelia 
bed began ringing. +4 


“What did you say, Mum?” “ 


Hodges calmly. “You're going 
Little Eva Who?” border 
But Cornelia’s !aughter seemed to Dordt’ 


on hysterics, so Hodges efficiently and 


silently severed the connection. 


Note—Harper’s Bazar will send you the name and address of 
the firm mentioned above; or, will be very glad to purchase 
for you any of the articles described. Address Harper’s Bazar 


Shopping Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 




























































Gift j 


eliminates the inter- 
vening miles by the 
exchange of letters. 


Aa 


Isn’t there a distant 
friend whose name is 
on your Christmas list 
this year? Wouldn'ta 
box of fine writing pa- 
per, carefully selected 
as to tint and style, ex- 
pressing the personality 
of your friend, be just 
“The WRITE Gift” 
to send? 


The box of fine writing 


paper you select will. 


carry your greetings, 
and delicately whisper 
that you wish to per- 
petuate the friendship 
between you. 
Mane 

The widest variety of 
beautiful boxed writ- 
ing paper is awaiting 
your selection. And 
you will easily find just 
the proper one among 
the many delicate and 
fashionable tints offer- 


ed you. From 25c to 
$25. 


< 


For years the eyes of 
fashion in all quarters 
of Europe have turned 
toAmerican fashioners 
for direction in correct 
correspondence papers 


Consult your dealer 


Fine Stationery 
Manufacturers 
Association 
American Fashioners of 
Proper Paper 
41 Park Row 
New York City 
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What do you know about 
Auction Bridge? 





Milton C. Work 


thousands of possible 
hands, but if you 


HERE ARE 
auction 


understand a few fundamental 
plays you can play masterful 
bridge. 

Par Auction does not require 


cumbersome apparatus like dupli- 
cate whist. All you need is a 
pack of Par Auction cards by 
which you play 12 hands. 

These hands are controlled by a 
simple device—arrows printed on 
the back of each card which point 
to whom the card should be dealt 
Another card that is enclosed with 
the pack shows how many points 
should 


you or your opponents 
make on each hand. <A_ book 
called “Analysis of Bids and 


Play” shows how the hand shou'd 
be played. 


MILTON BRADLEY 


CO., 


p* AUCTION, a new invention 
of Milton C. Work, the fore- 
most bridge authority of the world, 
is a unique method of playing 
Bridge that shows you exactly what 
a master of the game would do. 
It is a test of your bridge knowl- 
The par 
perfect 


edge. name auction 


means auction, just as 


par golf means perfect golf. 
Test your Knowledge 


AR Auction cards are sold by 
P stationers and department 
stores generally. Each pack of 
par auction cards gives you 12 
hands to play and sells for $1.50. 
Thus far four different par auc- 
tion packs have been published 
To analyze the plays you will also 
need a book of explanation. Two 
books have been published. Book 
A explains the bids and plays in 
packs 1 and 2 and book B the 
plays in packs 3 and 4. You can 
either buy Par Auction Cards 
separately and have a complete 
outfit for playing, or you can buy 
two packs and one book for $4.00 
and have an analysis of each play 
in 24 hands. 


If it is not convenient to go toa 
dealer you can order direct from 
us. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Lo you know 


preserves the youthful 


: them? 
which dces not bring wrinkles? 
chin? 


Beauty Secrets 


That charming way ot smiling 
That exercise which 


That pearly lotion which 


keeps one’s nose unglussed through an evening of dancing? 


It is just such hints that one finds in the 


Adair. 


ing new book. 


Ganesh Diable Tonic—Firms, refines and 


letters of 


Mrs. 


Write to her for personal advice and for her absorb. 
“Beauty Lore : 


of Easy and West.’ 


ness under the eyes. 85 cents, $2.20, oo aa tenidiuedl cued 
Ganesh Muscle Oil—Incomparable for effacing lines and wrinkles, filling 
yut hellows and rebuilding worn, flaccid tissues. $1.10, $2.65, $5.25 
Ganesh Acne Lotion—Corrects blackheads, eruptions, oiliness. $1.50 ‘ 
Ganesh June— A nourishing cream to round out neck or bust $1.50, $2.50. 
Visit the Adair Salcn for one of those 
incomparable Strapping Muscle Treatments 


which leaves the face lily-smooth and line-free. 
23-C EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK 
LONDON, W: 92 New Bond St. 
PARIS; 5 Rue Cambon 
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Premature 
is safe 


Restores the Charm of Youth To The Face 


grayness makes you appear unnatural—don’t hesitate, B. 
its merit proven by millions of women—then 


Why Have Gray or 
Use B. PAUL’S HENNA 


Paul’s Henna 


Faded Hair? 


All Shades from Black to Blond 


Demanded and used by fastidious women 
the world over because of its genuinely 
natural coloring and supreme excellence. 
Enables anyone to easily and daintily 
restore the color to gray hair—invariably 
producing beautiful natural results, in 
one application. The youthful lustrous 
gloss and softness returns to the hair 
with its use. Unafvected by shampoo- 
ing, oils or hair tonics. Will not stain 
the scalp or rub off. Composed of Pul- 
verized Henna and Herbs. A_ perfect 
prenaration proven absolutely best. 

Protect yourself ask for and insist 
on 8B. Paul’s Genuine Henna. 

Price $1.50, postpaid $1.60. 

Hair Coloring 


B. PA U a Specialist. 


21_ West 39th Street, 
Telephone 3491 Longacre 





SALES OFFICE AND APPLICATION 
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Enchanting 
(Complexion 
Beauty 


Is the result 
of every 


Facial Pack 
‘HE action of this 
clasmiic pac k goes 
right to the source, and 
corrects them positively 
and permanently, in the 
inost natural manner. 
Boncilla does, definitely, 
six important things which 
assure perfect complexion: 
1 Clears the skin and 
givesit color. 
2. Remove; pimples and 
blackheads. 
3. Lifts out the lines. 
4. Closes enlarged pores 
5. Rebuilds drooping 
acial tissues and 
muscles. 
6. Makes the skin soft 
and velvety. 


THREE COMPLETE 
FACIAL PACKS 
ONLY 50c 


Most dealers are now sup- 


plied with the Package- 
o’-Beauty which contains 
enough Boncilla Beauti- 


fier, Boncilla Cold Cream, 
Boncilla Vanishing 
Face Powder for three ti 
four complete facial packs 
Or, if you choose, yo 
can send the coupon be 
low, with 50c., and we 
will mail you a 
Package-o’- Beauty 
Postpaid. Barber 


Shops everywhere 
give Boncilla 
Vacial Packs, or 


you can buy Bon- 
cilla Preparations 
at department 
stores and drug 
stores, 














BONCILLA LABORATORIES, 


443 East South Street, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


T enclose 50 cents. ; 
paid, introductory Boncilla 
Beauty. 

DE = sk erckseaceeevasane 
Adress =e wevocee ececcccvecece 
Ce} asenese «vee oeeate 










Please send_ me, post- 


Package-o’- 


H. 3B. 
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148 HARPELR’S BAZAR 


On the Lanais gf Hotel Moana | 
@ ; ‘, Yas 4 D aN 
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Edith Day Evelyn Darville Fay Evelyn 


‘COSTUMES IN “ORANGE BLOSSOMS” 


| 

The “Marriage of 
Kitty” in a new guise is 

5 : | “Orange Blossoms,” for 

California which Poiret designed the 


| cost »s and which | 
SPORT HATS | errr on ni 
Town and Country 





Edith Day 


Stately brocades _ bril- 
liantly colored and long 
of line, chiffons of airy 








grace, and even the wool- 
ens for daytime wear make 


Reily Drange : : 
Emily Drange a magic that fascinates. 





Jaunters to Honolulu find Meadow- 
brook California Sport Hats popular 
and correct on the lanais* of the ex- 
clusive Moana. 

In the Islands, as in every place 


where fashion gathers, one who wears WT 
Meadowbrooks bespeaks keen apprecia- bf 
tion of style and color artistry in mil- +) 
linery. . 


For street or sport attire, at home or 
in the Islands, new Meadowbrooks in 
clever conceits and fashions are being 
shown. Rich silk linings, trimmings and 
fabrics just a little better, and the sea- 
son’s newest colors. Ample head sizes 
and flexible bands are'to be expected. 


= eres 





And, by the way, in Honolulu one hy 
may always select the newest Meadow- \ | 
brooks at the Liberty Millinery Shop. || 
At home, of course, Meadowbrooks aN 
are shown at stores where one expects is 


to find the best. [* Verandah] 





Smwon Mitiinery Co. 
883 Market Street San Francisco 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE 
Louis Strauss & Son z ‘. d Gray 
15 West 28th Street New York City Diana Stegman a oe 
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MAIDS 
UNIFORMS 


Correct! 
Serviceable! 
Inexpensive! 


For over a quarter 
of a century the 
§ choice in fastidious 
American homes! 
Priced as low as 
$3.00 at your favor- 
itestore. Write to 
Dept. H. for new 
folder “The Maid 


in Your Home.” 


| | HAYS ano GREEN 


352 FOURTH AVE NEW YORK 
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Your Little Girl 
Happy 


-with an 


‘|(ddaheart | 
NECKLACE 


| The - family and | friends 
will heep it growing 


— 
cay 


ASK YOUR. 
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Presenting the Original 


O-G ARDMORE 


Distinguished O-G evening slippers—orna- 
mented with unique buckles and fanch- 
ettes, as illustrated. All hand-stitched 
and bench-made throughout. Offered in all 
leathers and fabrics in every smart shade. 
Now on exhibition in the O-G Costume 
Bootery at 23 and 25 Madison, East. 


CHICAGO 


O’CONNOR & GOLDBERG 


FAMED FOR FASHIONABLE FOOTWEAR SINCE 1903 
| Eight O-G Stores for Menand Women in Chicago 
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O-G SHOES 


AND HOSIERY 
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Darsy’s Advice for November 


Be lovely! As lovely as wise care and a con- 
stant study of your own best possibilities can 
make you. This is the season when social life 
is at its gayest—gather up all its joys and 
triumphs by being your most attractive self 
on every occasion. Use: 











Creme de Beauté—A nutrient cate skins 4 
that literally melts into th Wa _erproot Jar, 5 yi } 
skin and renews its youth Eau et Creme A <i ‘ ’ 
Rounds out contours, firms the . coon to wakes the hanis bn JS 
tissues, fills out wrinkle smooth,  firm-fleshed 1 F 
beautifies the skin. $1.75 vouthful, and a lotion t 
$3.50. bleach them and contra" 
Creme El Kzar—A cream loose skin, Full directions for rs as as 
rouge in exquisite carnation beautifying rough, red or ag- i/arsy Pret ara 
coloring, excellent for deli- ing hands. $2 tions are sold by 
“i ° ° . ne Ds 
Write for B seagys munaire and Booklet. When Caroline 7 Pea 
y “ » the F ; body, 55! Boyls 
, ‘ ainceal " 
in New “ov Th Pres . alon jor rencn ton St.. Boston; 
Uj 
ssh tiga Halle Brcthers, 


U.DARSY 
Heuse, San- 
4 rancisco : and 
17-A West 49th Street. New York 7 Fy oe 


54 Rue du Faubourg St. Honore, Paris 
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THE ROAMER COAT 


| Latisdale Shop 


Tar. 


SPORTWEAR AND STREET 
APPAREL FOR WOMEN 


LONSDALE _ Creations in 
fascinating Sport Clothes, Knitted 
Costumes, and Distinctive Street 
Apparel exemplify Fashion's most 
Exclusive Offerings--final in Style, 
Fit, and Tailoring. 


Write for Illustrations of 
LONSDALE Sportwear 


677 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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REDUCE. my 


a Your friend 
Thr lice: ds must have told you about Basy Bread, now a 
of ee » aug recognized standard weight- reducing ration. 
Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome 





Help reduce your weight and delicious food—scientifically prepared. 
in a natural way. ‘i ihe Ba is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in 
€ asy Bread course Legions have reported remarkable 
eductions in weight with gains in strength and health. 
Shedtnes’ ‘Masehtlat Foes. Cai; You will be very much interested in the Basy Bread book- 
6 “J let, which gives reliable information on obesity and how to 
range, N. J. reduce. Write for your copy to-day. Sent in sealed, plain 


cover, postage prepaid. 





Gentlemen: 


Have finished my course of 
Basy Bread and desire to 
know your method of remain- 
ing normal. Have lost thirty- 
five pounds and am plea: 
at the results obtained in 
such an easy manner. 


J. S&S. S., Pa. 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL 
FOODS CO. 


39 Oakwood Ave. 


BASY BREAD 


REGISTERED — TRADE MARK 

















Orange New Jersey 





Insurance Company. 


fe) lol aita Ww atestcl alters! 
PHILADELPHIA 


DURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA Dept. Billi 
Send informanoe regarding Tounst Baggage Insurance 

To 
Address. 









your baggage 
in danger ? 


Your baggage is continually 
changing hands, and is often 
where no .one can be held 
responsible for its safety. 


A North America Tourist 
Baggage Policy insures your 
baggage and also that belong- 
ing to members of “your 
household against practically 
all the perils of transportation, 
assuring you prompt payment 
of claims. Insure by the year 
—it costs only a few dollars. 


Mail the attached memoran- 
dum to us and we will send 
you full information. 


Any insurance agent orbroker 
get vou a North America Policy 


( vital $5 000.000 Founded 1792 





(Name) 


























Menton alec any other form of meurence (except lite) wm which you are misrested 
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CA Gift for someone 
you really Care for 


NEVERBRE AK 


BLUE RIBBON 


WARDROBE TRUNKS 


AVING such an “air”—so con- 

spicuously superior—a truly regal 
piece of baggage. Sheathed in armor, 
ribbed with steel, bulwarked and barri- 
caded like a battleship, supreme in the 
majesty of might- 


Such is the NEVERBREAK Trunk. At 
the dock, at the station, at the hotel, 
the NEVERBREAK commands respect. 
A gift for any man or woman you really 
CARE FOR. 


The patented garment carrier on one 
side is a distinct improvement over any- 
thing heretofore produced—the series 
of drawers on the other side are con- 
structed with a perfect understanding 
of the under wear-lingerie needs of the 
metropolitan person. 


Note the NEVERBREAK “sinews of 
strength.” Body built of three ply bass- 
wood, a vulcanized fibre covering and 
interlining, girded with rolled steel bars, 
clinched with double rivets. Fully rein- 
forced at the impact points. 


Compact—complete - utilizing every * 
inch—haying newly designed garment 
racks, ratchet clothes retainer, laundry 
bag, hat and shoe containers, drawer 
locking device, ironing board and iron 
holder—everything for comfort. 


But always strength and fitness. A 
livable, wearable, dependable 
trunk. In various sizes $25 to $100. 


For sale at all good stores. 


NEVERBREAK 
TRUNK CO. 


NEWARK 
NEW JERSEY 





Cones steel bar 
Shock absorbers” 
Three ply basswood 


dy ~— Backed bya 


year Guarantee 























(Upper left) Paris wears a nar- 
row girdle strap about its wrist, 
and draws its gay little handker- 


strap. Biar- 
ritz gloves that have a strap are 
smart for sports. Black glace 
gloves have white turn-down cuffs. 


chief through the 


—_— 


2>ARIS HAS 


GLOVES 


Y HEN, this summer, the Parisienne 
\ decided that she fancied _herseli 

brown, the color of an_ Indian 
Princess, or a charming café au lait 
color, like some Oriental beauty, she spent 
many hours in the sun, both in the Bois 
and in the smart resorts, acquiring the 
coat of tan that she farther encouraged 
with écru powder. This was amusing and 


astonishingly effective with he short 
sleeved or sleeveless summer frocks, and 
she had no intention of hiding it with 
long gloves. So she wore quaint little 


one-button gloves, with a gauntlet or frill 
which allowed her arms to become more 
sunburned and was very smart, reaily. 
Then, too, the “bertha movement in 
gowns, that Lanvin introduced early in the 
summer, gave one the air of an old print 
if short gloves, with busy little cuffs like 
the frill on a nosegay, were worn with it. 

lo have the correct idea of how, exactly, 
these gloves should be worn one must 
visualize the entire costume. The Paris- 
ienne, with her simple crépe frock of, 
perhaps, wood tan, made with tiny cap 
sleeves, or “bertha,”’ her rather long skirt, 
and her tiny wood-brown mushroom hat, 
shorter in the back than in the front, com- 
pletes her costume with little one-button 
tan suéde gloves, with a circular cuff 
pierced to look like lace work. The gloves, 
hat, and frock are entirely in spirit. 

For the strictly tailored costume, too, 
the cuffed glove is the smartest; or if not the 
cuffed, the Biarritz glove that pulls on and 
gives the effect of a cuff or gauntlet. 
Sometimes the gauntlet variety has a strap 
and a button to keep it snug about the 
wrist. Again it is run with elastic so that 
it will not stretch and lose its shape. 
Some gloves have little stiff cuffs that are 
worn turned down over the hand. Cuffs 


(Extreme left to middle) Tan 
suede gloves have stiff cuffs with 
three narrow bands of dark 
brown sucde at the edge. An- 


other gauntlet glove has a cir- 
cular flare of a godet skirt; it 


is of tan suéde with scallops. 









a 


\ ; 
/ _ 






Gloves from 


Bonwit Teller 


(Above in circle) Beaver-color- 
ed glacé kid has a cuff of lighter 
brown and stitching and embroi- 


dery of tan. (Extreme right) 
White gloves of glacé kid have 
stiff cuffs that turn down and are 


stitched with a black thread. 


TAKEN OUR 
IN HAND 


are made decorative in various ways; a 
design is often stitched in cording, applied 
in bands of contrasting color, or bead 
embroidery, or inserts in atnusing shapes 
in contrasting leather. 

Brown and beige, in both glacé and 
scéde, is a particularly smart combination: 
black and white and beaver and beige are 
smart, too. The black gloves have a 
delicate stitching of white at their seams, 
and are often piped with corded bands of 
white. Black gloves, with the tan and 
brown shades so much worn now, are un- 
usually smart. 

The plain one-button glove is also 
being shown, in the color combinations 
mentioned, for tailored wear. This glove 
is usually fastened at the wrist with a 
straight band of contrasting color. Suéde 
gloves are a bit smarter for tailored wear 
than the glacé variety. Buckskin and 
chamois are being worn for sports wear. 


_ With the afternoon gown of the more 
formal type, the glacé kid or soft fine 
suede gloves of sixteen button length is 


still smart, but it is invariably worn rolled 
down hali-way between the wrist and elbow 
in smart folds. This is worn with any 
length of sleeves, or no_ sleeves at all. 
Brown, beige, gray, wood tan, and caramel 
color are the smartest shades for this 
type of glove. 

Paris favors, for very formal wear, the 
extremely fine and soft suéde glove that 
feels as supple as silk crépe in the hand. 
This is worn in sixteen or eighteen button 
length but always wrinkled half-way be- 


tween elbow and wrist. This is very 
smart in light gray, rather than white. 


When kid gloves are worn, they are apt to 
be white. ‘ 
Gray gloves appear effectively with 


black gowns. 


Mp 





(Middle and right) Variations of 
the cuffed and flaring glove, in 
black and white and brown and 
tan, the smartest color combina- 
tions. In the black and white 
combination white predominates, 
with pointed sections of black. 
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GUARANTEED 








There is no other 
cigarette of such 
quality at such a 
price, 


FATIMA 


TWENTY CIGARETTES 
Sor 


Always slightly higher in price than 
O% other Turkish Blend cigarettes—but 








She Glass of Fashion 





to getrid of FAT 


Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 
Fat Reducer positively 
WILL reduce you—where- 
ever you want to become 
slim. It surely WILL dis- 
pel fat wherever fat mars 
looks or impairs health. 
Without drugs, diet, exer- 
cise or exhausting baths! 
Reduce with ease! Just 
apply 
Dr. Lawton’s 
GUARANTEED 
Fat Reducer 


ten minutes twice a day and obesity 
GOES 

Use it 11 days, the full trial period 
(f actual reduction is .vt shown tak ing 
place by then, return it and receive 
your money. The cost is $5 Add 20 
cents for postage, packing and insur- 
ance, $5.20 in all. Trust that GUAR 
ANTEB! Send for your Reducer now 
Or write for convincing proofs 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON, 
DEPT. 125 
120 W. 70th St. New York 








—just taste the difference! 




















reflects the permanent popularity 
of lovely wavy hair. And with 
Garrity’s EVERWAVE you can 
have in twenty minutes a wonder- 


ful wave that lasts a week or 
more. Just moisten your hair 
with EVERWAVE—curl in the 
usual manner—and enjoy a beauti- 
ful, lasting, natural wave; with- 
out hair-dresser’s trouble and ex- 
pense. 


Sold in department stores 
everywhere, and by LORD 
> © AYLOR New York. 
Four-ounce trial bottle of EVER- 


WAVE and card of large silk 
wavers sent postpaid for 95c. 


L. M. GARRITY & CO. Inc., 
00 Bedford St. BOSTON, Mass. 


Fascinating booklet 
“What 1 saw In Paris’ 


FREE. | Jal — 3) 












































Personal 














ChristmasGards 


Engraved &Colored 
by band 


| 
Wi 
| 
| 
| 





Corner of 


Sales Salon 


VERY CAMMEYER BRANCH DE LUXE crea- 
tion forcasts the mode-to-come. Each is deftly, 
distinctively charming—so styled as to carry ex- 
clusiveness, yet so priced as to avoid extravagance. 








BRIDGE TABLE 
NUMBERS 


A charming novelty for your bridge tables. 
These enameled metal numbers for table 
markers are hand decorated with rose and 
pond lily designs on 
a black background. 
A welcome gift for 
your bridge friend. 
Also most appro- 
priate for bridge 
prizes. Sent 
boxed, with at- 
tractive gift card, 
7he. postpaid. 















Ask for 
No. 4419 


For Card Parties 


Make sandwiches in 
shape of diamonds, 
ye clubs, hearts and 
spades. The novelty 
will delight your 
guests. A set of six 
cutters in 
shapes il- 











| 
UNIQUE ESIGNS 
| 


| ‘Teche or ignated 
|| theidea of: showing 
|| Exterior & Inter iorof Homes 
ul Simpl s whattled 





112] CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE DREKA CO 
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Black Suede, trimmed with Patent 
Leather. Also in other leathers and 
Satin and Suede combinations. 


io td 6 7 oun op a 
will be sent 7/- t th Venue 
when sequent, Between fifth ¢ 54th Streets 











pleasing gift ro ie a friend. 
the Pohlson Year Book of gifts for weddings, 
showers, parties and all other occasions 
is free. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, 


CAMMEYER, 























Pawtucket, 


postpaid 
, Ask for 
4222 
used pot ¢ 
ting 

and wakes 


Dept. 13, 





lustrated sent 
boxed, with 
attractive gift 
ecard, $1.75 


Send for 


Rhode Island 











Elnusual Gifts 


shop leisurely at home 


OF Ne 
Today more than 150,000 families are saving time and money by doing 
their Gift Shopping by mail at the famous old Salem house of Daniel Low 
& Co., established more than half a century ago. 

You, too, can save time and money by shopping in the Daniel Low 172 
page ‘‘Gift Book’’ sent free on request. It illustrates and describes hun- 
dreds of unusual gifts, remarkable Tor their variety, good taste and value. 
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Bacon Tray and Fork 

A ll-inch Tray, heavily silver plated on 
nickel silver and a Sterling Silver Fork for 
only 5.00 F 2234 


Cigarette Box 
2529 Dutch Silver Reproduc- 
ion, cedar lined, holds 50 cig- 





arettes 5.00 














Auto License 
Carry your auto license 
with your car key. 

This new key case has 
a pocket for license 
L883 Genuine black 
or brown cowhide 1,00 


w Platinum Front Bar Pin 
B2114 New platinum front over 14k gold, bar 
pin. Set with2 genuine sapphires. An excep- 
tional value at 10.00 















Vanity Case 

The black patent leather 
sides give a striking appear- 
ance to this tan calf case 
Moire lined with silk purse, 
mirror in cover and metal 
cases for powder, lip stick 
and pencil L1645 Length, 


Wooleather Slippers 


Genuine sheepskin with natural fleece in- 


side, leather bound. So soft and comfortable 
one hates to remove them. One ef our most 
popular Christmas gifts. All sizes for men and 
women—give size. W351 










F60 Two for 1.00 

Dutch silver re- 
production,diam. 
6in., heavily sil- 
ver plated on cop- 
per, felt back, use- 










ful under teapots, 
: hot dishes, vases. 
. te Must’ 
Rabbit and ? exceptional 
Cat a value 
Salt and Pepper. Hors d’oeuvre Plate A 


Dutch silver de- 
sign, heavily pla- 
ted, dinches high 
F409 pair 2.00 






Dutch silver reproduction, heavily silver yy 
plated, diam. 131% in. cut glass lining, unusu- 


al value, F550 12.00 
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Colonial 
Knocker 

Solid brass, length 

7 inches 2172 3.50 


Bridge 
Rose 

Pencils 
These large two 
toned roses give 
a charming touch 
of color at 
“bridge’’ N320 .35 
3 for 1.00 assorted 





Hanging 
Clock 
“The white 
owl” dec- 
Orated in 
color, II in. 
length 2776 

6.50 





Writing Case 
Fine black pin morocco, beautifully 
lined with same leather, leather cov- 
ered address book, four full size poc- 


Boudoir Lamp kets, pad of paper, envelopes, letter 







Antique Ivory finish, opener, pencil and loop for pen 
silk lined metal shade, 10/2 L644 Special value 5.00 
in. high. Z 1519 3.75 












~ J 

—y | Smart Cases for the Card Table 
Of gold fabric with black “celluloid 

protected"’ covers, hand decorated. 

Bridge Score Pad with pencil and re- 
vised score L774 2.75 

Card Case with fine edge cards L775 
2.00 Same with two packs 3.75 


Merry Christmas Cards 

A happy. merry laugh at Christmas time is often the 
very best gift that we can send—and these cards are de 
lightfully funny in sentiment and gay in drawing. Set 
of 10 different cards complete with envelopes N64 .50 
We do not break set 


Send coupon or post card today for the ‘““Gift Book’’. Use it Christmas 
and all the year. See how easy it is to order from its 172 pages— 

Diamonds Gold Jewelry Rings Toilet Silver Table Silver 
Dutch Silver Leather Goods Watches Stationery Novelties 
and articles for the home and traveler at the very lowest prices 
for good merchandise.—We prepay delivery charges and 
guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction. CY 
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DANIEL Low &Co. AG 
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The season is at full tide. 


clubs and brilliant 


Thumb-nail sketcl 


| As HE smartest dining place in town? 
i Phat is a question. One's thoughts 
turn lingeringly to that perfectly 
appointed and internationally famous res- 
taurant so firmly and affectionately held 
l!in the thoughts of the conservative 
New Yorker, Louis Sherry’s, only to turn to 
} memories of delightful evenings in the 
terraced crystal and gold restaurant of the 
Plaza—where, by the by, the Sunday even- 
| ing dinner is quite the most charming func- 
| tion of its kind in all Manhattan. Then, of 
| course, there is always the Ritz; yes, there 
is always the Ritz of enviable fame, but 
wait, we must not forget that tiny corner 
of fashion’s diminutive and exclusive world, 
| the Club Royal in the Fifties, a dining 
place of exquisite charm and elegance. 
| One may choose from these four with 
| perfect safety, and be assured of dinner, 
music and fellow guests of the first. 


WHEN 


was a 


this season first began, there 
change in the atmosphere 
of the smart One was both fas- 
cinated and _ puzzled. There were 
the same smart crowds, with their precious 
women and lacquer-haired men, the same 
feeling of careful!y constructed charm and 
sophisticated luxury. But there was new 
personality; there was a flair for some- 
thing new. One analyzed it, and then it 
became obvious. With the coming of the 
new modes, with their dignified length of 
skirt and their hints of old-world pictorial 
effects, the New York crowd, led by its 
women, had got itself a new soul. The 
“toddle,” so beloved of the short-skirted 
flapper and the often shorter-skirted matron 
| inoculated with the flapper virus—and 
so many of them were, had gone. So was 
the extreme “jazz” dancing, with its small 
convulsive steps and its odd scuttlings that 


Cates. 








restaurants 


WHAT’S GOING 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


The smart, small dining 
with 
ephemeral gaiety; laughter, dining and dancing. 
At the entrance of the Club Royal in the Fifties. 


are vibrant 


ON IN TOWN 


Everett Shinn 


seldom suited the character of the dancers 
and that gave most people the appearance 
of doing it from a sense of rather painful 
duty. The new dancing was more digni- 
fied, more sweeping, and had infinitely more 
grace. The orchestra continued to play the 
barbaric bassoon and the savage saxo- 
phone, but the dancers had acquired new 
technique. 


HIS is really an extraordinary reve- 
lation of what a mode can do. 
That what the newspapers refer to as 


“night life’ can change over a span of a 
summer month or two, because eight, or 
ten, or fifteen inches—according to how ex- 
treme the case was—have been added to 
the length of a feminine skirt, is an amus- 
ing thought. 

Of course, the fact that bobbed heads, 
except among the very jeune fille, are al- 
most “out” and a new closely coiffed head 


is “in’ has a great deal to do with this 
new spirit, too. 

But this change is due to the long 
skirts, too. The coiffure of short curls 


standing out a good three-quarters of a 
yard, measured from where ihe ear nor- 
mally is to the other side, is not in spirit 
with the long-skirted mode. Few women 
have the quaintness of Velasquez’s Infanta, 
and probably would not care for it, if 
they had. The narrow small head, with a 
tight band of silver tissue wound about 
it and very little hair showing, is more 
effective, both with the bouffant and the 
slim skirts. So the entire character of 
femininity is changed. She no longer resem- 
bles the “fancy bit’? she was last season. 
She is dignified, she has an almost old- 


personality to our restaurants and cafés. 





















The Alluring 
Charm of Spark- 
ling Eyes 
Nothing 
so Young and. Fresh and 
Radiant as Eyes that 
Sparkle. You, too, can 


makes one look 


Possess the Alluring Charm 
of Brilliant, Vivacious Eyes 
through the Daily Use of 
Murine. 


Murine contains no Belladonna 
or other Harmful Ingredients 
It isa Time Tested Eye Lotion 
that Quickly Refreshes and En 
livens Dull, Tired Eyes. Use it 
Night and Morning, and also 
after Motoring and all Outdoor 
Sport Sold and Recommended 
by Druggists Everywhere 

Send for FREE Book on Eye Beauty 

Murine Eye Remedy Co. 
Chicago 


URINE, 





or Your EYES 


for NOVEMBER 1922 


























36 West 50th Street 
New York City 


pare acai 


This New Mode! 





THE clarion call of Fashion 

resounding in the work- 
rooms of the French Bootery, 
commands the utmost of crafts- 
manship and ingenuity in the 
development of this striking 


Oxford effect. In combination 
with a full rounded toe and 
chic cut outs on the side— a 
model of irresistible appeal. 


No. 2600 Black Suede with 
Patent Trimming 

No. 2605 Gray Suede with 
Gray Suede Trimming 

No. 2610 Brown Suede with 
Brown Kid Trimming, 


Mail Orders Receive our Exacting and 
Prompt Attention 


Style Folder Mailed On Request 


The FRENCH BOOTERY, Inc. 
36 West 50th St. New York City 








To 


As the Masque expresses 
another character, so Per- 
fume can portray a differ- 
ence in personality 


BOVQVET 
EGYPTIEN 


. One touch ot this exotic fragrance, 


The New Art of the 


Masque 


and the eternal allure and fascination 
of the mystic East are yours for a day. 
Perfume $1.50,$5.00,$8.50. Toilet Water $5.00 
Face Powder $1.00, $2.00. Tale 75c 
PARIS . NEW YORK 


$10.00. 


TANTY . Parfumeurs . 











Pierre 


Transformations 


This season the mode is formal, elegant pic- 


turesque, 


and so your thin or short hair must 


be hidden under a graceful Transformation by 


Pierre. 


In a Pierre Transformation all details 


of fit, lightness, security and naturalness are 


assured, 


For Pierre has had 18 years of ex- 


perience as society's most skilled transforma- 


tion-maker. 


Pierre has recently returned from Paris, and his 


creations for the coming season reflect the lat- 


est vogue. 





Visit the Salon or send for booklet. 








Tanty Face Powder ... 


Astringent BAORRM cc ces , "50 
eee 50c-1.00 


Send 20c for generous 
of Bouquet 


sample 


Egyptien 
TANT Y, Dept. H, Times 


Building, New York 


Perfume 






































TWELVE PAGES 


of CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


N answer to your most distressing Christmas question 
For here you will 
find the gift that will please even the Impossible 


Her and the Impossible Him. 


will be found in these pages. 


Unusual gifts, charming 


gifts, useful gifts, useless gifts, expensive gifts, gifts that 


cost next-to-nothing 
and all ages. 


in next mounth’s, 


in fact, all sorts of gifts for all sexes 
So here are twelve reasons why you should 
rush to the newstand about Decenther Ist. 
your copy of the December Bazar. 


and demand 


CHRISTMAS HARPER’S BAZAR 















q pieanmes way to 


remove hair and 
check its growth 


--a snow white, smooth spread- 
ing Cold Cream, that is non- 
fragrant. As easy to use as 
powdering your nose. As quick, 
And as harmless. 

DOT is its name. And it comes 


in tubes, ready to use without 
further ado. Convenient, effi- 


cient, gentle. A scientifically 
correct, refined toilet accessory. 
Thus Hair Removal --- so essential to 


good grooming and comfort ---now be- 
comes agreeable. And the very simple 
detail it properly should be 


You will be delighted with 
DOT. It is so refreshingly 
different Obtain it from your 
favorite Department Store or 
Druggist. Or send $1.00 direct 
to the Laboratory, for the full 
size tube (3to 4 mos.’ supply ) 
by return mail, postpaid in 
plain wrapper. Address 


CHARLEs, Dor & Co 
310 8th & Olive, St. Louis 

















































Your N 100 Envelopes} 


Individualize your 
stationery —be differ- 
ent while adding a 
distinctive touch to 
your correspondence 
with your name 
and address neatly 
printed in rich blue 
on 200 sheets and 
100 envelopes — all 
for $1.00 (west of 
Denver $1.10)— 
most unusual value. 
Not only good taste 
in your own station- 
ery but a surprising- 
ly welcome gift for 
your friends. 


LaVogue style—bond stock— 






eee style —white, 
canary, blue, golden 
bond stock—200sheets 
6% x i 100 envel- 
oper “4 x oO 
seh « $12 


Or, as you prefer 
fine linen finish— 
100 double sheets 
—100 society ene 
velopes—white, 
= buff, - $122 
pink 
emerd style — 
write your name 
and address plain- 
ly. Send a dollar 
bill today. 


Hoosier Paper Co. 

3 W. 3rd Street 
MARION, IND, 
Foller On Requeas» 














An autumn sports coat 
which appeared @ 
several of the games 
was of gray wool pat- 
terned in large plaid. 
The collar and cuffs 
were of  civet. 
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SEEN AT THE POLO MATCHES 


Thumbnail sketches by Helen M. Shaw 


Suttable for < Afternoon or ven ing 
4 . 
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(Above) A becoming sweep of 
line was given to each side of a 
large taupe felt hat by a breast 


and feathers of glowing pheasant. 


(Below) An _ intriguing ar- 
rangement on a_ black felt 
hat consisted of an owl’s head 
placed in the center of a 
swirl of gray feathers. 


yw? 
Mrs. Morgan Bel- r , The bleachers at 
the Polo Games 
were dotted with 
white felt hats, 
some trimmed 
| sray wool sports with fruit or 
| coat topped witha flowers in bril- 
huge collar of wolf. liant colors. 


mont, very much 
tailored, wrapped 
herself in a heavy 


A costume which 
attracted much 
notice was a three- 
piece affair of 
black and white 
jersey completed 
with an interest- 
ing hat of black 
felt and velvet. 








